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THE BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. 



Estrange : This name has always been stigmatized as an interpolation, on 
the ground of the generally accepted account of its origin, which — endorsed both 
by Glover and Dugdale — assigns to it a later date. "The Fitz Warine 
Chronicle tells us that William Peverel advertised through many lands a 
Tournament to be held at his Castle in the Peak, whereat he who acquitted 
himself best should have to wife Melette, PevereFs youngest niece, and with her 
the Lordship of Whittington in Shropshire: — that to this Tournament came 
Guarine de Metz of Lorrain (eventually the victor), also Owen Prince of Wales, 
and ten sons of John Duke of Brittany, and some others whose existence seems 
more or less fabulous. After the Tournament, says the same authority, Guy, 
the youngest of the ten brothers of Brittany, remained in England, and 
conquered with the sword many fair lands, and he was called Guy le Estrange, 
and from him came all the great Lords of England who have the surname of 
Estrange." — Eyton's Salop. The story rests solely upon tradition, and in some 
of its details is demonstrably false. If the tournament ever took place at all, 
it must have been between 1137, when Owen Gwynned succeeded to the sceptre 
of North Wales, and 1 147, when the last Peverel, who was Lord of Whittington 
died, ** The advent of Guy le Strange, as yet unmarried, at such a period, is 
irreconcilable with the fact that the three brothers, whom this narrative would 
make his sons, were all enfeoffed by Henry IL at a time when, according to the 
same narrative, the eldest of them could not have been of age." — Ibid. John 
Duke of Brittany is " unknown to any other record : " William PevereFs coheirs 
were not his nieces, but his sisters, and " neither of them was at any time wife 
of Guarin de Metz. " The sons of the latter are moreover found attesting deeds 
at a time when, according to this narrative, their father was yet unmarried, for 
it expressly says that he "had neither wife nor child." — Ibid. I think the 
authenticity of the legend may fairly be considered as disposed of. 

But Eyton, afler " a long search made in reference to this question," has 
provided a substitute for the imaginary Duke John of Brittany. He has 
discovered the true ancestor of the Le Stranges in Rodland or Ruald Extraneus, 
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who witnesses two grants to the Norfolk Priory of Castle Acre, one by Roger 
Fitz-Wiraer, Seneschal to the second William de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey 
(1089-1135): and the other by Alan Fitz Flaald and Adeline his wife, the 
known ancestors of Fitz Alan, early in the reign of Henry I. Another deed, 
recently brought to light in the Castle-Acre chartulary, proves him to have been 
the father of John Le Strange, who in 11 65 held a knight's fee in the Norfolk 
barony of these same Fitz Alans, and was the elder of the four brothers of 
which, at the accession of Henry II., the family was composed. Most 
probably they were of Breton lineage. 

"But the tenure of a single Norfolk fee by Roland Le Strange was 
insignificant, and it is not for any paternal ancestry of the Stranges that we 
must look, if we wish to account for their great ascendency. As a race they 
were distinguished for their abilities in field and in council They were 
distinguished yet more for the most steadfast lo)ralty. The feofifments of Henry 
Fitz Empress and William Fitz Alan I. were tributes to men of ascertained 
ability. For three long-lived and successive generations, the heads of this 
House were indefinitely trusted by contemporary Kings. For the same period no 
Le Strange ever betrayed such trust, or was suspected of betraying it" — IHd. 

The wife of Roland Extraneus, who was the daughter of Ralph Fitz Herlewin, 
or de Hunstanton, by Helewise de Plaiz, had two brothers who neither of them 
left issue ; and thus Hunstanton and their other Norfolk manors ^five knight's 
fees in all) devolved on her eldest son John. She had three other sons, Hamon, 
Guy, and Ralph, who were all — ^as well as John — enfeoffed in Shropshire by 
Henry II. during the first years of his reign. Guy received Alveley ; Hamon, 
Cheswardine ; John, Ness (now Great Ness) ; and Ralph, Little ErcalL But 
John's was the only line that outlasted the century. Guy, Sheriff of Shropshire 
for fifteen years under Henry II., left one son who died in the prime of life in 
1195 ; Hamo had died s. p. in 11 60, and been succeeded by John as tenant in 
chief at Cheswardine ; and Ralph survived his only son Ronald, and died 
in 1 194. 

John, the common ancestor of the two great baronial families that bore the 
name, was the first of seven John Le Stranges, who followed each other in lineal 
succession as chiefs of a house "remarkable for longevity, activity, and loyal 
steadfastness." They had a castle and park at Cheswardine ; but the head of 
their Honour was the frontier fortress of Knockyn, traditionally said to have been 
founded by Guy the Viscount. Round this, their principal stronghold, " the 
Stranges gradually amassed an extent of territory which made them formidable 
even to their own suzerains the Fitz Alans, and constituted the Chatelleny or Fee 
of Knockyn." They were enterprising and energetic Barons Marcher. John II., 
who died in 1237, an old man of more than eighty, had spent fully fifty years of his 
life in the active discharge of the duties of his station. King John greatly favoured 
and trusted him, and he never swerved from his loyalty, but proved himself a 
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faithful liegeman to ihe very end. In 1226, Henrylll. acknowledged liis " great 
services, large outlay, and losses," by the remission of some arrears due to the 
Crown. John III. was invested with even wider authority. In 1133 he was 
Constable of the three castles of Shrewsbury, Montgomery, and Bridgenorth, 
mth " the greater trust or custody of the counties of Salop and Stafford : " and in 
1240 had the further charge of the castle and county of Chaster conferred upon 
him by a patent, " equivalent," says Eylon, " to appointing him to the high office 
of Justiciar of Chester." He was in arms against the Welsh even in advanced 
old age, summoned lo parliament as a baron in 1260, and stood f\st to the Crown 
throughout the brunt of the Barons' War, His younger son Hamo was equally 
and lealously loyal ; but he had the mortification of seeing the elder, John IV,, 
break away from the honoured traditions of his house, and join Simon de 
Monlfort. During the brief supremacy of the barons, this younger John held his 
father's office of Constable of Montgomery, but " had small joy of bis possession. 
In a midnight march through Kari, he was attacked by the Welsh, and two 
hundred of his men slain." He was not. with the otlier insurgent barons, 
compelled to compound for his estate after the battle of Evesham, being 
"probably shielded from punishment by the name he bore," but peaceably 
succeeded his father as second Lord Strange of Knockyn in 1269. He added 
materially lo his influence and possessions by his marriage with Joan de Somery, 
daughter of Roger, Baron of Somery, and Nichola, sister and coheir of Hugh de 
Albini, the last Ear! of Anindel of his line; and John V,, following his father's 
example, again espoused an heiress, Maud, the only child of Roger D'EiviII of 
Walton D'EiviII in Warwickshire, Yet none of his successors ever attained the 
position in the county that had been held by the first Lord Strange, They were 
not slack of service in the field ; nor backward in doing their duty there : and 
one, at least, of them made another great alliance. This was John VIII., 
nephew and heir of John VII., with whom the direct line of descent closed in 
1315; and his wife was one of the coheirs of the last Lord Mohun of Dunster, 
and sister of Philippa Duchess of York, to whose share of the lands ihe Le 
Strangles in process of lime succeeded. Their grandson, who died in 1461, was 
the last Lord Strange of Knockyn, He had been selected by Edward IV.'s 
dp-start Queen as an eligible husband for one of her many portionless sisters, and 
married Jaquetta Widville, by whom he left an only child, Joan, the wife of 
George, son and heir-apparent of Thomas Stanley, the first Earl of Derby of that 
name. The Stanleys thus became representatives of the elder line of Le Strange, 
and held the barony till it lapsed into abeyance on the death of the fifth Earl, 

The first Lord Strange of Knockyn left, besides his heir and successor, 
John IV., three younger sons, Hamo, Roger, and Robert. Hamo (already 
mentioned) was the loyal Sheriff of Shropshire who stood fast for the King when 
hii elder brother joined Simon de Monlfort, and was rewarded by splendid 
grants, comprising Slrellon and the forulice and hundred of Ellesmere. He 
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went with Robert to the Crusade of 1 170, in the train of Prince Edward, anfl 
ditd in Palestine. "The elder brother," says Eyton, " perished in the expedition ; 
the younger barely survived il." Hamo left no children, and Ellesmere passed, 
by Royal grant, to the next brother, Sir Roger, summoned to parliament as 
Dominus lie EUesma-e in 1294 ; but he, too, was without an heir, and it reverted 
to the Crown'on his death in 1311. 

Robert, the last bom of the family, had then been dead more than thirty-five 
years. Before tbeir departure for the East, Hamo had enfeoffed him of Wrockwar- 
dine ; and his wife was the heiress of Whitchurch, Alianor de Blancminster 
(i.e. White Church). John, the eldest of their two sons, commonly known as Lord 
of Whitchurch, ilied s. p. when he was only twenty-three ; and Fulk, the second, 
succeeded in 1289 to "a very considerable inheritance. Thus, and by formal 
writ of Parliamentary summons, did Fulk Le Strange become first Baron of 
Blackmere ; the originator of that noble succession which, after twice merging in 
lines greater than itself, is now no longer represented by a Talbot or a Howard, 
but is in abeyance between the heirs general of these illustrious races." — Ibid. 
The name of Bbckmere was adopted from the sombre lake adjoining the manor 
bouse of Whitchurch. The manor was held by the service of doing duty 
as Huntsman to Earl Warren, at the will and at the charges of the said 
EarL 

Fulk, " distinguished by various public offices and honours," and a baron by 
writ in 1308, was zealously engaged in all Edward l.'s wars, and became Lord of 
Corfham in right of his wife Eleanor Giffard, one of the daughters and coheirs of 
the great Clifford heiress by the second husband who had so cruelty wronged 
her. Their son John, the next Lord, was one of die soldier-peers of Edward III., 
whose armour was seldom doffed till it was laid aside in their coffins. Vet he 
did not fall in battle, but after a life spent amid the din of conflict and turmoil of 
arms, died peaceably in r349. He had two sons j Eulk, who never lived to be 
of age ; and John, who married Lady Maiy Fitz Alan, and was the father of the 
last heir-male, John, fifth Lord Strange of Blackmere, and of a daughter named 
AnkareL According to Dugdale, the son again died a minor in 1375 ; but he 
left a widow (Isabel de Beauchamp) and a child to inherit his barony. This 
chdd, Elizabeth Le Strange, can scarcely have been nine years old when she 
followed him to the grave in 1383; yet she was already the wife of Thomas de 
Moubray, Earl of Nottingham; and Eyton even seems to imply that she left 
descendants ! On her death the succession reverted to her aunt Ankaret, then 
married to Sir Richard Talbot, who had summons to parliament in 1386 as 
Richardo Talbot de Blakemere CK^r; and succeeded his father as Lord Talbot 
a few years afterwards. 

Two other cadets of this great house remain to be noticed, Eubolo and 
Hamon. both sons of John V., the third Baron of Knockyn, by Maud D'Eivill, 
lady of Walton, Eubolo — a knight banneret who had seen much service in the 
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Scottish wars — was the lover of the frail heiress, Alice de Lacy, Countess of 
Lincoln, who is said to have been repudiated by her first husband, the Earl of 
Lancaster, on his account, and promptly fnairied him when she became a widow. 
He assumed in her right the title of Earl of Lincoln, but was summoned to 
parliament in 1336 only as Euboloni k Estrange. Edward II, had, as Eycon 
infonns us, received several castles and manors from the Countess Alice " while 
she was single" (though, as she married at nine years old, this fact requires 
elucidaiion) ; and Edward III., partly on that account, and partly because Eubolo 
was " a valued servant," bestowed upon them a munificent series of grants in 
1330- These included the castle and hundred of EUesmere, which, when Eubolo 
died s. p. five years afterwards, went to llie head of the family, his nephew Roger, 
fifth Lord Strange of Knockyn, 

Hamo, the youngest son, was enfeoffed in 1311 by his elder brother of 
Hunstanton in Norfolk, one of the original manors held by his ancestors, which, 
having been the cradle of his race, was the home of his descendants for the next 
four hundred and fifty years. " It is," says Camden, " the place where King 
Edmund resided nearly a whole year, endeavouring to get by heart David's 
Psalms in the Saxon language. But neither is it to be omitted on this account, 
that it has been the seat of the famous family of L'Estrange, knights, ever since 
the time of Ed. IL" During this long period, there is little to record of their 
history. They several limes appear on the roll of Sheriffs, and married the 
heiresses of Vernon, Hastings, and Coke of Norfolk — the latter being a grand- 
daughter of Chief Justice Coke. Sir Nicholas Le Strange received a baronetcy 
from Charles L : and it was with the fiftli baronet. Sir Henry, that this illustrious 
name finally expired in 1760, Armine, his elder sister and coheir, was the wife of 
Nicholas Styleman of Snettisham in Norfolk, one of whose descendants, in 1839, 
adopted the name of Lc Strange. 

It is retained by Detton-Strange, and Ness-Strange, two of their former 
manors in Shropshire. 

Estuteuille : This name, which is included in Wace's account of the 
Conqueror's companions, appears a second time on the Koll as Front-de-Boeut 
"The Sire d'EstoteviUe of the Roman de Rou was in all probabiUty Robert, 
sumamed Frontdeboeuf, GranteboeC or, according to the French antiquaries, 
Grmd-bois ; but whether he was of Estouteville-sur-Cailly or Estouteville-sur-Mer 
may be an open question. There was a knighdy family deriving its name from 
the former, one of whom, Nicholas, great-great-grandson of Robert, married 
Gunnor dc Gant, the daughter of Hugh IV. de Gournay, in the twelfth century, 
and received with her in dower the manors of Beddinglicld and Kimberley in 
Norfolk, which remained for many generations in the family. This Estouteville 
was formerly a mouvance or dependency on the fief of La Fert^-en-Brai, of which 
the Goumays were the lords, and it is therefore likely that Robert d' Estouteville 
followed Hugh IL dc Gournay to England in the invading a 
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" Some ten or eleven years previous to the Conquest, he was governor of the 
Castle of Ambriferes, and stoutly defended it against Geoffrey Martel until relieved 
by the approach of Duke William. He could therefore not have been very young 
even at that time — say between twenty and thirty — ^and in io66 he would have 
been between thirty and forty. Of his exploits at Senlac we hear nothing, and 
his name does not appear in Domesday, so we are ignorant of the reward, if any, 
which he received for his services. The latest mention of him is by Orderic, who 
records him as a witness to a confirmation charter of the Dean of Evreux to the 
Abbey of Ouche before the year 1089."—^. R, Planc/u, 

Dugdale asserts that he was taken prisoner at the battle of Tinchebrai in 
1 106, when he would have been nearly eighty years of age ; but evidently confuses 
him with his son of the same name. Of this second Robert, Orderic speaks " as 
a brave and powerful baron, who was a strong partizan of the Duke " (Robert 
Court-heuse), " and superintended his troops and fortresses in the Pays de Caux." 
He also says (817) that d'Estouteville was slain fighting against Henry I. at 
Tinchebrai, and not, as other authorities aver, sent over to England to suffer the 
doom of life-long captivity. In either case, the whole of his possessions — ^which 
apparently included Roger de Moubray's former barony— were forfeited, and 
granted to the King's favourite, Nigel de Albini. His wife Emeburga, a Yorkshire 
heiress, whose father, Hugh, the son of Baldric, had been a great Saxon thane, 
brought him three sons ; Robert HI. ; Osmund, who died at Joppa in Palestine ; 
and Patrick (omitted by Dugdale), to whom he gave the lordship of Skipwith in 
the East Riding. 

Robert HI. had been taken prisoner some little time before his father at the 
storming of Dives ; but, unlike him, was set at liberty, and returned home to enjoy 
at least some portion of his mother's inheritance, for in 11 69, when Henry II. 
appointed him Sheriff of Yorkshire, he held between seven and eight knight's, 
fees. He had fought valiantly at the great Northern victory, famous as the 
Bellum Standardly and in 11 73 was with Ranulph de Glanville and Bernard 
Baliol at the battle before Alnwick, where the King of Scots was taken prisoner. 
Some three years afterwards, feeling that his past services and actual position 
warranted him in making the attempt, he claimed from Nigel de Albini's son, 
Roger de Mowbray, the barony that had belonged to the first Roger de Mowbray, 
and of which Henry I. had deprived his father. It is said that the country 
generally favoured his claim ; and after a protracted suit, it was compromised by 
Mowbray's surrendering to him the Lordship of Kirkby Moorside, held by the 
service of nine knight's fees. 

Robert de Stuteville — the name had been thus abbreviated by English habit 
of speech — was a considerable benefactor to the Church, for he founded two 
monasteries in Yorkshire, one at Rossedale and the other at Keldholme, and 
bestowed lands on two more. He was twice married ; first to Helewise . . . , 
who was the mother of William, his heir, and of two daughters ; and secondly 
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to Sjrbil, the heiress of Fhilip de Valoines, who brouglit liira Thorpenhow in 
Combeiland, and had one son named Eustace. 

His successor, William, was a man of great power and account in the reign 
of Coeur de Lion, actively employed in all its troubles and dissensions ; and 
having always taken part with Prince John in his various contests with the 
Regent Loagchamp, was munificently rewarded on his accession to the throne. 
Not only was " the whole rule of the counties of Northumberland, Cumberlmd, 
and Westmorland, with all the castles therein, committed to his trust," but he 
Ltewise received a grant of the Honours of Knaresborough and Borough bridge, 
with license to hold a fair and build a castle at each of his manors of Cottiogbam 
and Buttercramb in Yorkshire, Yet he was very far from being content Seeing 
thai he stood so high in the King's favour, he seized this propitious moment for 
reviving the ancient claim to Nigel de Aibini's barony, that had been set to rest 
in his father's time ; and after " great disputes," compelled Mowbray to buy him 
off at the price of nine more knight's fees, and a life rent of jf^iz a year. Then 
the two htigants were finally " made friends ; " and shook hands before the King 
in the Bishop of Lincoln's bouse at Louth. Stuteville died in 1203, leaving two 
sons; of whom Robert, the elder, only survived him two years, and was a minor 
at the time of his death. Nicholas,* the second, who succeeded, was '* one of the 
seven great Northern barons that wrested Magna Charta from King John," and 
were, as a necessary consequence, excommunicated by the Pope. He was again 
on the baronial side at the battle of Lincoln, where he was taken prisoner by the 
famous William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, and had to pay 1000 marks for 
his ransom, besides forfeiting both Knaresborough and Boroughbridge to the 
King, which were granted to the Justiciary Hubert de Burgh. His wife Gunnor, 
the widow of Robert de Gant, had given him only two daughters, of whom 
Uargaret, the youngest, who was the wife of William Mastoc, died three years 
aflct him, leaving no children ; and the whole splendid inheritance passed 
undivided to her sister Joan. Joan married Hugh de Wake; but "in regard 
she was so great an Inheritrix" called herself /Mu/cm de Stutaiile in her 
widowhood, instead of bearing her husband's name. She it was (and not, as 
tiBoally avouched, Anne of Bohemia) who first rode on a side sadille in England ; 
for the seal on her grant of Hessel to the Canons of Wharton, bears the 
impression "of a Woman riding sideway (as now is usual) holding the Bridle in 
her right Hand, and an Escoucheon with the Arms of Stulevile thereon, in her 
left Hand." 

Eustace, the second son of Robert III., was, as I have said, through his 

• Dugdale, in his pedigree, interpolates a second Nicholas, son of the first, thus 
crowding two generations into a space of twenty-seven years. Nicholas I. must have 
a very young in 1205, when he succeeded his elder brother, who did not fivt to be 
; yet Nicholas II. died in 1232, the father of two married daughters. It is 
IS they were one and the same person. 
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mother the heir of Philip de Valoines ; and held some property in C 
I think that Dugdaie, in the account he gives of him, must ha\-e skipped a 
generation : for it is clearly impossible that a man whose lather was dead before 
1172 should be "within age and under tuition" in 1205. It was probably a 
second Eustace who, the year after Nicholas de Stutevile's death, gave the King 
^1000 to have Cottingham and its appurtenances, but only succeeded inobtainii^ 
possession of it for fourteen weeks. He died in 124a; and his son Robert, 
though "bom and bred up beyond Sea," was yet. by the King's favour, permitted 
to inherit, but appears to have had no descendants. 

Two younger sons of Robert II. remain to be accounted for. Osmund, who 
died on pilgrimage in the Holy Land, married Isabel, daughter and heir of 
Wmiam Fitz Roger of Dressing Hall, and had two sons: i. Robert, seated at 
Burton Agnes in Yorkshire, whose three daughters were his co-heirs : 2. William, 
who became the third husband of the great heiress, Margery de Say, and by 
" courtesy of England " held her two baronies of Burford and Richard's Castle 
till his death in 1259. She herself bnd died long before, leaving him two sons, 
the youngest of which, Robert, succeeded to Gressing Hall, and married Joan 
Talbot, a Lincolnshire heiress. Their son John, who was in arms against 
Heniy III., was the father of Robert de Stuievile. whose wife, Eleanor de 
Cenevere or de Genoure, was the widow of .Alexander Balioi, and received from 
Queen Eleanor (the mother of Edward I.) a grant of " Mitford Castle and divers 
lands in Northumberland." He died in 1305. and the line ended with his son 
John in 1332. So, at least, says Uugdale ; but Thoroton, in his History of NoUs, 
deri\es these three last Stutevjlles from a different ancestor, Henry de Stuteville 
— probably another son of Osmund's^who, "about 33 Henry IL, gave account 
of.£'S of tli^ ^^ "f Kirkby, which was parted between him and Hubert 
Fiiz Ralph." His son Robert married Lconia de Rennes, who brought him 
Diham, &c., in Nottinghamshire, and was the great-grandfather of the other 
Robert, already mentioned as the husband of Eleanor BalioL It seems that 
John de Stutevile, who fought at Evesham, held one moiety of Hubert Fits 
Ralph's barony, which goes far to prove this descent ; but the pedigree is 
perplexed and perplexing, and evidently incomplete. 

On the other hand, the numerous progeny of Patrick, Lord of Skipwith, has 
been minutely traced down to the present time. They took the name of their 
manor, but migrated from Yorkshire in the time of Henry III., when Sir William 
de Skipwjth married .-Mice Thorpe, who brought him a great estate in Lincoln- 
shire. They then settled in the latter county, and were subdivided into various 
branches, for I find mention of the Skipwiths of Utterby, the Skipwiths of 
Heburgh, the Skipwiths of Calthorpe, and the Skipwiths of Grantham and of 
Metheringham (who received a baronetcy that expired in 1756), besides the 
Skipwiths of Snore in Norfolk, &c. The parent stock from whence they sprung 
continued for many generations at Ormesby, and thence removed to Ncwbold 
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^H HdlL They gave several sheriffs to Lincolnshire, and two judges — father and 

H son — to the King's Bench ; one under Edward III,, the other under his successor. 

" The collar of Esses," says an old writer, speaking of the latter, " now wwn by 

judges, first introduced from the initial letters of Sanctus Simon Simplinus, an 

nncorrupted justicier in the primitive times, well suited this Sir William Skipwith, 

Iv\iQ died full of honour." In 1670 Fuiwar Skipwith of Newhold Hall was 
created a baronet by Charies II., and the direct line ended with Sir Thomas in 
179a, But a representative remains, descended from the youngest son of Sir 
William, Sheriff of the county of 18 Henry VIII., whose grandson Henry was 
seated at Prestwould Hail in Leicestershire, and received a baronetcy in 1622. 
Sir Guy, the third baronet, emigrated lo America during Cromwell's usurpation ; 
and the family remained for five generations in Virginia, where th^ grandfather 
of the present Sir Peyton was bom. 

The house of Estouteville was one of the greatest in Normandy, and flourished 

I in the Pays de Caux up to the end of the last century. " Le Sieur Louis 
d' Estouteville " was the captain of the one hundred and nineteen gallant gentle- 
men that defended Mont St Michel against the English in 1423. 
Engaine : from Engen or Ingen, near Boulogne : a baronial name, that 
has (ravelled down lo our own times under an English disguise as Ingham. 
*■ There are many places in England," says Morant, '• named Gaynes, Engaines, 
D'Engains : one, for instance, near St. Neots in Huntingdonshire : another at 
Tavctsham in Cambridgeshire :" two, I may add, in Essex, Colne-Engaine and 
Gaines, held by Sir John Engaine in 1271 by the service of keeping the King's 
greyhounds; and one in Herefordshire, Aston Engen, now Aston Ingham. The 
original seat of the family was, however, at Senelai (Shenley) in Buckinghamshire, 
held in cafite by Richard de Engen or Ingalne in 1086, with Redinges in Hunts. 
(Domesday). Another Richard, his descendant, Baron of Blatherwick in 
Northamptonshire, is entered in the Liber Niger as the tenant of Paganus de 
Dudley in Bucks, and held Pytchley by the sergeantry of destroying all " wolves, 
foxes, marirons and oUicr vermin, in the counties of Northampton, Rutland, 
Oxford, Buckingham, Essex, and Huntingdon." • He was the founder of 
Kinshed Ptiory, and married a daughter of the Earl of Oxford, Sara de Vere, by 
whom he left at his death, in iao8, two sons, both of which were engaged with 
the insurgent barons. Richard, the eldest, who died single in 1215, had thus 
forfeited his barony ; but Vitalis, the other brother, received back his inheritance 
at ihc accession of Henry III. and obtained a rich n-ife. Rose, one of the three 
, co-heircsses that divided the great Welsh Honour of Montgomery. He was the 
talher of Vitalis, Heruy, William, and John, Vitalis died young ; Henry, who 
• This tenure is entered in Domesday, when one William was lord of the manor ; 
his prtdfcessor in the time of the Confessor had been Alwyne "the Hunter :" and 
the celebrated Pytchley hounds of our own day hunt the same country, which can 
I thus show a " sporting anli(|uity " of eight hundred years. 
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MK^x^ieded him in 1244, and Ccmg^it on the barons' side at Eresham, was never 
rmrrU:4 ; William had no children ; and thus the whc^ inheritance devolved on 
J*AuL /ohn'» i»Kx>e«i>or and namefake was simunoned to Paiiiament from 1299 
i4j f$2ff but SLj^;ajn had no heir, and was followed in 1322 b^ bis brother 
tiyiujh,%f who di4:d two months afier him, leaving two sons. The elder, 
g/xx/fding to the strange fatality that persistently attended the first-bom of this 
iiOUM4St again was without posterity. The second, another John, seated at 
DyUington in Huntingdonshire, was a baron by writ in 1342, and the &ther of 
iiu: two last male heirs that bore the name, John and Thomas. Both died s. p., 
John in his life-time, and Thomas, second Lord Engaine, in 1367. His great 
estates^ lying in the counties of Huntingdon, Northants, Buckingham, Rutland, 
Oxon, I>eicester, and Bedford, fell to their three sisters, Joyce de Goldington, 
Kli/iit>eth de Pal>enham, and Mary Bemak. 

In addition to this baronial house, there were other families of the name. 
Ani^frid de Cormeilles, who held Aston in Herefordshire in 1086, was succeeded 
there hy the Kngaines, or Inghams, who continued in possession till the latter 
yearn of the fourteenth century, William de Inghayn presented to the rectory 
in 1306 ; and his son Simon, who adopted the name of his manor, was the father 
of Tlioinas, High Sheriff of the county in 135 1. With Thomas's son Roger the 
line was brought to a close. — DuncomUs Herefordshire, In Cumberland Ralph 
do ICngayne obtained the manor of Isal from Alan, the son of Earl Waltheoff, 
and married a great heiress, Ibria de Estrivers (see Travers), who brought him 
the barony of Burgh-upon-Sands, and the hereditary Forestership of Cumberland. 
Hoth paMMed to his only child Ada, who had two husbands. Sir Simon de 
Morville, and Lord Vaux of Gillesland. Sir Simon, we are told, was well 
stri(-ken in years when he married her ; and Ada's wanton fancy strayed to one 
of hiti Btjuircs, a comely Saxon youth, named Lyulph. But Lyulph, like another 
JuHcph, was a loyal servant, deaf to the blandishments of his amorous mistress; 
anil Alia, infuriated at finding herself scorned and rejected, played the part of 
I*oliphar'» wife, and charged him with attempting the very crime she had vainly 
Nulii'ltcil him to commit Her husband, as credulous as Potiphar, implicidy 
believed her Htory ; but here the analogy ends, for the Christian knight proved 
far (Tuellcr than his heathen prototype had been. Not content with a mere 
sentence of imprisonment, he ordered the unhappy squire to be thrown into a 
•* letuiful of scalding water,** and actually boiled alive. Hutchinson, who retails 
\\\\t Hhocking story, bids us, however, remember, in justice to Ada de Enga)me 
and her uUi huslvand, that it is borroweil from a monkish chronicler, who would 
anHUVtHlly endeavour to blacken their characters, for no better reason than that 
they >\cte the jvirents of Sir Hugh de Mon-ille, abominated by the Churdi for 
the mvmler of Thomas i Beckett ^see Mi^rxi//^). 

The n»une of Kt\g;\Yne had not died out with Ada*s father ; for his grandson 
Sir H\i^h i; ranted lo Uillvert de Kng*ayne — evidently a kinsman — the manor of 
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Clifton in Westmorland,wherehisposterityconUnuetl till the reign of Edward III. 
The daughter of the last maJe heir, another Gilbert, married William de 
^Wybcrgh. 

Though the Engaines became Inghams in Herefordshire, they had no 
Pconnectloa with the Norfolk family of that lurae, which also attained baronial 
Their arms were entirely different. The Engaines bore Gults a fesse 
f lodetited between seven cross-crosslets, four in chief and three in base Or. 

Chalmers, in his Caledonia, slates that " Berengarius de Engain, a noble 
■Anglo-Nonnan, was one of the followers of Earl David, to whom he gave lands 
t Scotland after bis accession to the throne." Berengarius was a benefactor of 
Jedburgh Abbey. 

Estriels : mis-spelt ; it should be, as it is in Duchesne's copy, Escriols, or 

rCriol— a name that appears again on the Roll in its Anglicized form of Kiriell. 

I *■ It derived from Robert, Count of Eu, whose younger son Robert obtained 

I torn him Criol, or Ctieul, near Eu. He had been previously in possession of 

I Ciiol, as appears by one of his charters to the Abbey of Treport (GalL Christ, 

|ai col, 13, Instr.)" — The Nortnan People. In Domesday it is written Cruel, 

"Robertus Cruel" held Essebome (Ashbumham) in Sussex of his kinsman the 

Earl of Eu, who then governed the Rape of Hastings, and I think there can be. 

no reasonable doubt that he was the progenitor of the Ashburnbams. But they 

Ihcmselves claim a remoter ancestry. "My poor and plaine Pen," writes- 

Fuller, with genuine enthusiasm, •' is willing, though unable, to add any lustre to 

this Family of stupendous Anliquitie, The chiefe of this name was Highe 

Sheriff of Sussex and Surrey, anno 1066, when William Duke of Normandy 

invaded England, to whom King Harold wrote to assemble the/ow^ Comitatum 

to make effectual resistance against that Foreigner. The Original hereof, an 

honorable Heireloome (worth as much as the Owners thereof would value it at), 

was lately in the possession of this Eamilie ; a Familie wherein the Emincncy 

hath equalled the Antiquity thereof, having been Barons of England in ihe Reign 

of King Henry the Third." There is certainly no record of any such barony, 

and I fear King Harold's writ is not forthcoming either. In point of fact, this 

ixon descent rests on the sole authority of Francis Thynne, one of the 

EsTcniive heralds of the time of Queen Elizabeth, who tells us that " Bertram 

Uhbumham, a Baron of Kent, was Constable of Dover Castle in 1066 ; which 

Jcrtram was beheaded by William the Conqueror, because he did so valiantly 

■defend the same against the Duke of Normandy." There are, however, various 

Fdifficulties to be met in this pedigree, in addition to the historical fact that Dover 

Castle, though styled " the lock and key of the whole kingdom," surrendered to 

ihc Conqueror without striking a blow. Bertram's two sons, Philip and Michael, 

arc said to have been also executed ; but his grandson Reginald reappears in 

1 of the estate, as one of the benefactors of Battle Abbey. Now the 

me of the Saxon owner of jVshbuniham, as yiven in Domesday, was Sewardus, 
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and not Bertram,* and there is no evidence to show that the posterity of Robert 
de Crue! were ever dispossessed. According to ihe common practice of those 
days, they styled themselves De Ashburnham, bearing their paternal name 
conjointly during five or six generations. Thus it seems evident that Reginald 
de Ashbumham, who bestowed some lands and two salt-works on the monks of 
La Bataille, and his son Stephen, who confirmed the gift, and sold lands, as 
"Steven de Cuell" to Robertsbridge Abbey (Mon, L 916), were in reality of 
the Norman race that received Ashbiimham at the Conquest Their beautiful 
domain has been transmitted by direct male descent to the present Earls of 
Ashbumham, who are probably— though far from admitting the fact themselves 
■^the last remaining representatives of this great baronial house. 

Its chief seat was in Kent, where, as Leland tells us, " Creal was a Man of 
very faire I^and, ootylle it felle to be devj-did. 

"Sum say Foichestone Parke was his, and then it cam to the Clintons. 
Costinghaungre was Creal's Lordship, of sum now corrupiely caullid Westen- 
hanger. , . 

" Certen of the Crealles were honorably biried at S. Radegund. 

" CreauUes were grcate Benefactors to Houses of Religion in Est Kent, as 
appereth by tlieir Arrnes in many Glase-Windois. 

" The name of Finiox thus cam ynto Kent about King Edwarde 11, Dayes. 
One Creaulle was a Prisoner in Bologne in Fraunce, and much desiring to 
be at Liberie made his Keper to be his Frend, promysing hym Landes in 
Kent if he wold help to deliver him. Wheteapon they both toke secrete 
Passage and cam to Kent, and Creal performed his Promise : so tijat after bis 
Keper or Porter apon the cause was namid Finiox." 

This is one of the families belonging to East Kent of wliich Mr. Plancht^ 
remarks that we hear much, and know but little, " although their ancient coals 
are still to be seen quartered in so many atchievements, and studiling the roof of 
Canterbury CathediaL" The first mentioned is John de Criol, wlio in 1194 gave 
the church of Sanes in Thanet to Ledes Priory, and was the father of four sons, 
Bertram, Simon, William, and Nicholas. Of the three younger we know no 
more than that Nicholas married a Clitford, and left three co-heiresses ; but 
Bertram, the heir, was a man of note and importance, styled, from his large 
possessions in the county, the Great Lord of Kent. " Some misdemeanour (it 
seems) this Itertram had committed, for which in rg Hen. IIL he was com- 
manded to quit the Countrey ; nevertheless, by the mediation of friends, he got 
leave to stay, upon condition he should not come to Court ; and the next year 
following he obtaio'd so much credit with the King, that he was then constituted 
Sheriff of Kent, in which trust he continued until the end of the first half of 

• By a strange irony of fate, Francis Thynne selected for his Saxon hero ihc very 
un-Saxon name of Bertram, which happened to be an hereditary one ia the huusc uf 
Criol, 
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r«3 Hen. WV—Dugdak. He was also Sheriff of Essex and Herts, mlh the 
custody of two royal castles, Dover and Rochester, and left three sons, John, 
Simon, and Nicholas (of whom jiresently). John, whose wife brought him the 
manor of Estwell, had a writ of mihtary summons to oppose the Welsh under 
IJewellyn in 125*. and died in 1262. He, again, had four sons. The eldest, 
a second Bertram, was splendidly matched with Alianor, one of the four 
co-heiresses of Hamo de Crevecoeur and Maud d'Avranches, the great heiress of 
f ollcestone, who was doweted with half the hundred of Folkestone and half the 
manor of Hythe. He forfeited his lands by joining Simon de Montfort, but 
" made his composition" on the accession of Edward I, He died in 1308, 
leaving two sons, John and Bertram,' who successively died s. p., and a daugiiter 
Joan, married to Sir Richard de Rokesley, whose children eventually divided 
this great inheritance. One married Sir William Baude, the other Walter de 
ratleshuU and Thomas de Poynings, but had a son only by her second 
hnsband. 

Nicholas, the youngest son of the Great Lord of Kent (according to Planch^, 
for Dugdale names him before his brother), received, like him, a summons to 
^^ serve against the Welsh in 1256, and six years later was appointed Sheriff of 
^^L Kent, and \Varden of the Cinque Ports, at that time charged with the whole 
^^1 maritime defence of the realm. He was likewise Constable of Rochester. He 
^^r momcd the widow of Sir Henry de Sandwich, Joan, sole daughter and heir of 
^ William de Auberv'ille, in whose right she was Lady of Westenhanger ; and their 

50n Nicholas, having attended Edward L in his foreign wars, was summoned lo 

I Parhament in 1396. But this summons was never repeated to his descendants, 

^^^ though they continued for five more generations. The next heir, Nicholas IIL, 

^^1 was Admiral of the Fleet in 1324, from the Thames mouth southwards, and 

^^V " imploy'd by the King to prevent the landing of Queen Isabel and her son 

^^ Prince Edward, and to infest the French Merchants upon the Western Coasts." 

The last was Sir Thomas Kiriell (for so the name had now become written), 

whose fortunes were wrecked with the House of Lancaster. " He was made a 

Knight of the Garter by Henry VI., but was never installed, and was beheaded 

in 1461 hy order of Fxilward IV., having been taken prisoner in the fatal battle 

of St. Albans." — Ptanche. His only child, Alice, married Sir John Fogg of 

Kept on. 

^L Crox ton-Cry ol. or Keryel, which had been granted to the first Bertram de 

^H Criol by Henry III. in 1242, preserves their name in Leicestershire, though now 

^^h best known as the property of the Duke of Rutland, and the scene of an annual 

^^H race-meeting. Several junior branches survivetl the extinction of the main line, 

^^B and amongst thera was probably the Herefordshire family which gave birth to 

^^V " Bertram held two of his manors by a singular tenure : " lo provide one man 

I C>Ued a Vaulrer, \o lead three greyhounds, when the King should %q into Goscoign, 

at long as a pair of Shoes of Fourpence price would last" — Dugdale. 
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the ^ Man of Ross.'' Their descent is traced from their first settlement in the 
county in 1 295 ; and the name, then spelt Cnill, or CrylL gradually merged into 
Kyrle. They bore one of the chevrons of the Criols (though in a changed tinc- 
ture, and with the addition of three fleurs-de-lis), and were seated at Walford 
Court, from whence Robert Kyrle, " a stony-hearted rebel," who was a captain 
of CromwelFs troopers, is said to have bombarded Goodrich Castle during the 
Civil War. Pope's hero, John K)rrle, was the nephew of this Robert's fether, 
James, High Sheriff of Herefordshire (married to a niece of John Hampden's)^ 
and himself the son of a younger brother, who left him only a narrow income : 

^ Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possest — 500 pounds a year." 

Yet, by thrift and self-denial, he found means to be munificent in good works, 

and to accomplish, in his 87 years of life — for " he had his hour measured him 

by a large glass " — all that needed to be done in his native place. How much 

this was — how far beyond what seemed possible even to his " boundless charity " 

is a never-ending marvel, and brings home to us all a lesson we should do well 

to learn/ 

"Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 
*The Man of Ross,* each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor overspread! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate ; 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest 
Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 



* Since writing the above, I have met with the following passage in one of 
Dr. Johnson's letters: "Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. The truth 
is, that Kirle was a man of known integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
solicitations the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to his charitable 
schemes ; this influence he obtained by an example of liberality, exerted to the 
utmost extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. This 
account Mr. Victor received from the minister of the parish, and I have preserved it 
that the praise of a good man, being made more credible, may be more solid." 
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Is there a variance ? Enter but bis door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fied the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race." 

This noble-hearted man died in 1724. 

Walford Court, the family seat, had passed away to the Gwyllyms through a 
daughter of the rebel captain's in the previous century. A younger brother, of 
Much Marcle in the same county, wa-s created a baronet by Charles I., but the 
line expired with his grandson in 1679. 

Esturny; for L'Esioumii, the true version of the name, as given on the 
Dives Roll ; without any doubt a sobriquet, and, I am bound to add, to me, at 
least, incompteliensible. In England the first letter was often dropped, and it 
became Smtmy, Sturmid (as in Domesday), Stormey, Sturmer, Sturmyn, &c., 
while in Normandy it has survived to the present day as Etourmy. Jean 
L'EstoarTOi, a younger brother of the two com pan ions-in -arms of the Conqueror, 
had remained at home ; and became the ancestor of " a family that from the 
most remote antiquity held a high rank among the nobles of the province." 
— NobiUaire de Normamite. In the seventeenth century they were Seigneurs de 
St. Prirat i and in 1721 of Joinville. They be.ir D'azurA une font/tine d' argent, 
airmonQe d'un renard couchi de mime. Nothing can well be more unlike the 
coat of the English house : Argent, three demi-lions rampant Guies. 

The two brothers who came over at the Conquest, Richard and Ralph, were 
both land-owners in 1086 ; Richard, as the elder, held of the King, and Ralph as 
a mesne-lord under him in Hants, Wilts, and Surrey. CowsficUi-Esturmy in 
Wiltshire, and Lysse-Sturmy, in Hampshire, were tvio of his manors. His 
descendants continued, for a long succession of generations, Foresters in fee of 
Savemake. " The Esturmies," says Camden, " from the time of King Henrie the 
Second were hy right of inheritance the Bailiffes and Guardians of the Forest of 
Savemac lying hard by, which is of great name for plentie of good game, and for 
a kinde of Feme there, that yeeldeth a most pleasing savour. In remembrance 
thereof, their Hunter's horn of a mighty bignesse and tipt with silver, the Earle 
of Hertford keepeth unto this day, as a monument of his progenitors.* They 
founded the Hospital of the Holy Trmity at Easton, near Marlborough, where a 
Master (appointed at their presentation to the Bishop), was bound to have his 
"continual residence, to keep hospitality, and to find five priests to say daily 
masses for the founder's souls," Besides this " great inheritance " in Wiltshire, 
they possessed in Hampshire " large holdings at Odiliam, Dogmersfield, Winch- 
fieW, and Elvetham, In iao6 Henry Esturmy paid at Porchester sixty out of 
one hundred capons promised in consideration of leave to break up land at 
Cnlefield; and in 1280 another Henry was summoned to show warrant for his 
taking the assize of bread and beer at Elvetham, and pleaded that his ancestors 
bzcl enjoyed the privilege since the lime of King Richard I." — Wootlward'i 
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Hampshire. A third Henry, who was Sheriff of Wilts in 1362, and manied 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Sir John de L'Ortie of Axford, was the fatha' 
of the last of the line, Sir William Esturmy of Chedham and Wolfs Hall, living 
temp. Richard 11. His only daughter Maud married Roger Sejrmour, ancestor 
of the Dukes of Somerset, to whom the great domain of the Estnmiies thus 
accrued. His descendants, transplanted into Wiltshire from their distant bome 
on the Welsh border, held it close upon three hundred years. At length, on the 
death of William, third Duke of Somerset, who died unmarried in 1671 at the 
early age of twenty, it passed to his only surviving sbter. Lady Elizabeth. She 
became the wife of Thomas Bruce, second Earl of Aylesbury and third Eaii of 
Elgin, and died in childbed in 1696, leaving a son and a dau^ter. The son left 
no heir-male, and at his death in 1747 the estates devolved on the youngest so^ 
of his sister, Elizabeth, Countess of Cardigan, who was created Earl of Ailesbory- 
When the second Earl received a Marquessate in 1821, he took the title <^ 
Viscount Savemake, from the magnificent forest over which the Esturmies ba^^ 
so long held sway. 

The family was represented in many other parts* of England — in the Eastef*^ 
Counties, in Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Yorkshire. In Shropshire, "th^ 
first of this race," says Eyton, "that occurs to my notice is Hugh Esturrat^" 
amerced five marks in 1 176 for trespass in the Forests of Worcestershire." Thi^ 
Hugh Esturmi came from Sussex, where his father exchanged some land nea^ 
Chichester with the Earl of Arundel ; and Hugh himself received firom the sam^ 
Vjsj\ — William de Albini, the first of the name — a grant of half a knight's fee in 
Offham. — v. Dailaways Sussex. There is no further mention of the family in 
Sussex, and their connection with Shropshire had ceased in the first part of the 
fourteenth century. Stanford-Sturmy and Sutton-Sturmy bear their name in 
Worcestershire. " We find in the old White Book of the Bishopric, WilUelmys 
Rsturmy tenet Rushoke de dono domini Regis, They continued in possession in 
the rcign of Ed. I., when Geoffrey Sturmy held it of the barony of William de 
Bcauchamp, and it belonged to many lords of that name. Laurence Sturmy is 
rciH>rtcd in the Exchequer to have had it 28 Ed. I. ; it then descended to Harry 
Sturmy, and ao Ed. HI. to Henry Sturmy his heir. Sutton-Sturmy ^'as in early 
ages the habitation of that Sturmy who distinguished himself by his zeal for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, and is buried in Tenbury church. This memorable 
name of Sturmy ended in Rushoke 7 Hen. VL, and the lands were dispersed 
among the general heirs of Henry Sturmy." — NasHs Worcestershire. Robert 
Sturmy w;is knight of the shire in 1309 and 1315 ; and summoned for service 
against the Scots in 1322. 

The Yorkshirc Esturmies (there, again, abbreviated to Sturmy) were Lords of 
l)n>monby, in Cleveland, for four generations; their heiress married a younger 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough. — Gravels Cleveland. William 
Sturmy, in 1316, was joint Lord of Worsall, Faceby» and Skutterskelfe in York- 
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shire. — Palgrmic's Parliamentary Writs. At the same date, and in the same 
record, we find John Sturmy, joint Lord of Stratton and Thorp, Fritton, Skelton, 
and Hanlwick ; and Walter Sturmy, joint Lord of Surlingham, Rockwell, and 
Brandon; both in Norfolk. John was Admiral of the Fleet in 1325. Rohert 
le Sturmy had received Stratton by grant from the Malherbes ; " and gave his 
name to Stunnyn's or Stunner's Manor, of which his son was Lord in 1262. 
The heiress of this family, Anne Sturmer, married Ralph Drury in the time of 
Edward XN^^Blomfidd's Norfolk. Another contemporary family was seated at 
Buxhall in Suffolk : of wliom Sir William Esturmy was High Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk from mo to 1214, "In 1254 his grandson held the manor of 
Buxhall. About 1367 the last Sir William Esturmy died, leaving one daughter 
Rhosia, married to William Clement of %\o\>:'' —Hollingworth' s History of Siino- 

The name is found in Somersetshire in 1669 ; and certainly existed for 100 
years after that; for it is inscribed on a pyramid of variegated marble in 
Cheltenham Church, which bears the three demi-lions that appertained to it, and 
commemorates Henry Sturmy, obt. 1772. 

Ferrerers: for Ferrers: see page 25, 

Foluile ; from Folleville, in Picardy. The town of Ashby-Folviile and the 
(now depopulated) hamlet of Newbolt-Folville in Leicestershire owe their names 
to this family, whom we find seated at Ashby in the reign of Stephen. From 
Fulk de Folville, who was living there in 1 137, the pedigree is regularly traced 
to Sir William, who sided with the revolted barons in 1216; and whose son Sir 
Eustace "was one of those who, after the battie of F.vesham, so stoutiy defended 
Kenilworth Castle against the King in 1265 ; notwithstanding all which he was 
suffere<l to compound for his estate and received the King's pardon." 'Hirce 
I'olvilles served as knights of the shire for Leicester during the reign of Eti. 1 1, 
In 1326, another Eustace, "with two of his brothers, having been threatened by 
Roger le Beler, one of the justices itinerant, they took the law into their own 
hands, and barbarously murdered the judge in a valley near Reresby. This EusLice 
died in 1347, and is traditionally supposed to be represented by a monumental 
figure in Ashby Church." — Nichols. He appears to have received no punishment ; 
the King " gave pardon for this and other trespasses." The principal line ended 
with four brothers, sons of Sir John de Folville and his wife Mabel, daughter 
and sole heir of Sir Geoffrey De la Mare. The eldest, again Sir John, was 
childless, having "wedded an old ancyant Lady of Yorkshire that was the wyfe 
of the Lorde Marmion ; and he might dispende yearly by her vii C. marks. 
And they kept a worthy household and a greate at Ashby- Folville. And the 
said Sir John was a knight of the good Duke of Lancaster, and the said Duke 
would come and He at Ashby many divers times when it pleased him ; and he 
gave Sir John xx marks of fee yearly," Geoffrey, the second brother, died 
early in life, and left two daughters ; Mabel, his heiress, who was in w.ard to 
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John of Gaunt, and married to John de Woodford, and Alice, the wife of 
Edmund Kinvile of Norfolk. Sir Christopher, the third, also died before his 
time, leaving an only child, Margaret, married to Sir John Browe, a knight of 
Cheshire mentioned in the reign of Richard IL^ and Sir l^fatthew, the jroungest, 
knight of the shire for Leicester 31 Ed. III., was never married. "After the 
decease of Sir Christopher, his widow Margaret " (her maiden name is omitted) 
''was in household with Sir John her husband's brother, and was mickel 
cherished with him, and was with him when he died ; and there she imagined 
£a.lse deeds and let write them, and ensealed them with his hand when he was 
dead, for she had the seal of his arms, and all his deeds and evidences that 
belonged to all the lordships that Folville were ever enheiyte in England." It 
was of course for her own daughter that she schemed to obtain the inheritance 
that rightfully belonged to her niece Mabel de Woodford ; and her son-in-law 
Sir John Browe maintained the ''false feoffment" she had made with such 
fraud and subtilty that " therefore," continues the family chronicler, " I verily 
suppose that she be in HelL Nevertheless, she made confession, ere she died, to 
the Abbot of Croxton, kneeling on both her knees, asking mercy and forgiveness 
of all the wrongs and disherison, that lay on her." These Folvilles bore 
Party per fesse Argent and Or a cross moline Gules. 

Fitz Water. Robert Fitz Walter was a subtenant in Bucks in 1086 : 
and Ralph Fitz Walter held in Leicestershire. "As to these Fitzes," 
says Sir Egerton Brydges (there are twenty-nine of them on the Roll) : " it 
is true William fil. Alan, &c., occur in Domesday Book, but by no means as 
exclusive or hereditary appropriations. Fitz Walter seems to have been 
appropriated exclusively by Robert Fitz Walter, a great Baron temp. 
King John, and great grandson of Richard de Tonbridge, fifth son of the 
Earl of Clare, to whom the Conqueror granted one hundred and seventy-five 
Lordships. 

Fitz Marmaduke. John Fitz Marmaduke was one of the bravest knights 
at the siege of Carlaverock — 

'* Ke tuit prisoient, prince e due, 
E autre kc li conoissent." 

*• Lc bon Bertram de Monboucher " led the first assault on the castle — a castle 
so placed and defended that it " did not fear siege ; *' next came Gerard de 
Gondrouville, " Rachelicr legier e joli ; " and after him 

'• Lors vint le chastel assaillir 
Li Fiz Merm endue k baniere, 
() um graunt route e plcnierc 
De bons bachclicrs eslcus." 
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" Li fiz Mcmienduc eel affaire 
Taut entreprist ^ endurer, 
Cum li autre i porent durer. 
Car il esiut cum une esCache ; 
Mis sa baniere ot meinte tache 
£t meint perl u is maJ k r 



^^1 They won their way forward to the very brink of the fosse, amid a stonn of 

^^H missiles and stones showered from the battlements ; and when there, 

^^^^^^^ut I am sorry to say that this gallant soldier's name can find no place here. 
He was the first born son of Mamtaduke Fltz Geoffrey, Lord of Hordene in the 
Bishopric of Durham, and belonged to the Lumley family, whose fesse and 
popinjays he bore. He married Isabel de Bruce, and died in 1313 at St. John's 
Town (Perth) in Scotland, of which he had been appointed Governor. He has 
been called the "boiled baron." The country between the Border and the 
distant garrison in which he died being "harassed in every direction by the 
Scots, who owed the English no courtesy, it was impossible to comply in any 
usual manner with the Baron's dying request, of receiving sepulture in Durham 
Cathedral t ycl, rather than leave their master's reliques in Scotland, his servants 
dismembered the body, boiled the flesh from the bones in a huge cauldron, and 
prcscrveti the reliques till an opportunity offered of transmitting them across the 
Border." — Sartivs' Hurham. 

Fleuez. At first sight this seemed an altogether hopeless name to identify; but 
a reference to Leland's roll shows it to be merely a mis-spelling of Fiennes. In his 
copy, this and the succeeding name are joined together as " Fenes el FeleberL" 

This was a baronial family, from Fiennes in the county of Guines, " Eustace, 
Baron of Fiennes, c 1020, married Adela, Lady of Ardres, daughter of Everard 
de Fomes, and had Conon de Fiennes, who founded Beaulieu Abbey, Boulogne, 
and had issue Conon, father of Eustace, ancestor of the Barons de Fiennes (Ues 
Bois). This family was seated in Kent at an early date, and held the office of 
hereditary Castellans of Dover."— TXcA'prtBffw People, Vet il is remarkable that 
Dugdale, in his enumeration of the family possessions, does not include a single 
Kentish manor, Ingeiram de Fienes, the first mentioned by him, married a 
great niece of King Stephen. Sybil de Tingrie, daughter and heir of Faramus de 
Boulogne, the descendant, in the ihird generation, of the Count Eustace of the 
Conquest; and their son John, in 1 316, held Mertoc in Somersetshire and 
VVcndover in Buckinghamshire, that had been his mother's, and formed part of 
Uie Honour of Boulogne. The nexl heir, Ingeiram II., possessed Hoyland and 
ToUeshunt in Essex, wilh lands in Northamptonshire, and purchased of Robert 
de Guisnea Gayton in Hampshire, where be obtained license to enclose his woods, 
witlun the bounds of Silchester Forest, and make a park. Both he and his 
brother Baldwin served in the Gascon wars of Henry III., and he was rewarded 
I tat his fidelity to the King during the Barons' War. His son William had hei'n 
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educated with Prince Edward, whom he attended to the Holy Land in 1269, 
and in 1281 on his campaign iti Wales. At the first outbreak of the quarrel 
between France and England, he " favoured the French," and his lands were 
seized for treason ; but he made his peace, received them back, and died a loyal 
subject in 1301. He had evidently lived much abroad, for a difficulty arose as 
to the succession of his son Sir John, who had been bom " beyond seas," and 
held land in Flanders. Sir John, again, suffered forfeiture " in respect of his 
residence within the power of France," and had to furnish satisfactory proof of 
his loyalty before he could recover his estates. His wife, Maud de Monceaux, 
brought him the beautiful domain of Hurstmonceux in Sussex ; and his son 
William married a still greater heiress, Joan, one of the three daughters of 
Geoffrey, third Lord Say, who became the co-heiresses of their brother William, 
The grandsons of this marriage, Roger and James, were the founders of the two 
branches of the family that bore the titles of Dacre and Say. The elder, one of 
the heroes of Agincourt, built the great castle of Hurstmonceux — the first brick 
castle ever seen in England — now only a majestic ruin, but still entire in the last 
century, when Horace Walpole walked up " a brave old avenue " (^ong since 
gone) to the gate, " with ships sailing on our left hand the whole way," and 
admired " the wings of the blue hills, covered with wood " beyond. The alaune 
or wolf-dog of the Fiennes' supports their shield on the great gateway, and once 
figured in most of the windows throughout the building. 

Sir Roger was the father of Richard Fiennes, declared in 1459 Lord Dacre, 
in right of his wife Joan de Dacre, the grand-daughter and heir of the seventh 
and last Lord. She was dowered with all his magnificent possessions in the 
North ; but " great disputes " arose concerning this inheritance, which was hotly 
contested by her uncle, Sir Humphrey Dacre, the heir male of the family. The 
point was at length referred, by mutual agreement, to Edward IV. and the House 
of Lords, and virtually decided in Sir Humphrey's favour. The title and 
precedence of her father was confirmed to Lady Joan ; but Gillesland, the 
ancient seat of the De Vaux's, and the great bulk of the property, was adjudged 
to him, and he was created Lord Dacre, being styled Lord Dacre of the North 
for distinction's sake, as to the older title was assigned the designation of Lord 
Dacre of the South. This latter is still borne by a descendant in the female 
line (see Brand). 

For three more generations it remained in the Fiennes family, till, when 
Gregory, the eleventh Baron, died without issue in 1594, it passed through his 
sister Margaret to the Lennards. Their father, Thomas, tenth Lord Dacre, had 
been executed at Tyburn for the mm-der of Sir Thomas Pelham's park-keeper. 
It was a harsh sentence ; for the man died of a chance blow dealt by one of 
Lord Dacre's followers, when he himself was not present. It would seem that 
this madcap young lord (he was not more than twenty-four) with some other 
frt)Ucksome Sussex gentlemen, organized a raid in humble imitation of Chevy 
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Chase, and sallied out to hunt Ihe deer in Sir Thomas' park at I.aughlon. They 
encountered the keepers; a fray ensued, und the fooUsh prank ended in a. 
tragedy : but Lord Dacre, being in a different part of the park, did not see Sir 
Thomas" servant receive the hurt that afterwards proved mortal. Vet not only 
he. but three of his poor retainers were put to death as murderers. The King's 
severity towards him was attributed to some courtiers who "gaped after the 
estate : " but it proved too strictly entailed to be touched. 

James de Fiennes, the younger grandson of Sir William de Fiennes, was 
created Lord Say and Sele in 1446, He was at that time high in office and in 
favour at the Court of Henry VI., having in earlier life done good service to his 
father in the French wars ; and from being Esquire of the Body to his young 
roaster, became Constable of Dover and Warden of the Cinque I'orts,* Lord 
Chamberbin, Constable of the Tower, nnd in 1449 Lord Treasurer of England 
But the ruinous and humiliating issue of the hundred years' war with France had 
roused the country to fury against the King's advisers, '■ the enemies to liis 
honour, suckers of his purse, and robbers of his subjects; for rewards corrupted 
and for indifferency nothing doing." In the following year, he and the Duke 
of Suffolk were impeached by the Commons for the surrender of Maine and 
Anjou; and the King not only sequestered Lord Say from his office, but, on 
hearing thai twenty thousand of the men of Kent were in arms under Jack Cade, 
commitled him to the Tower. Yet the popular outcry was far from being 
appeased, and when the victorious rebel, striking his sword against London stone, 
proclaimed himself lord of the city, his first act of authority was to fetch Say 
from his prison, and bring him to a mock trial at the Guildhall, In vain he 
claimed his privdege to be tried by his peers, and passionately pleaded that he 
was no traitor : 

" I sold not Maine, 1 lost not Nomiandy ; 

Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. 

Justice with favour 1 have always done ; I 

Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 

When have 1 aught exacted at your hands? 

Have 1 affected weallh, or honour; speak? 
Are my chests filled up with e>itorted gold ? 
Is my apparel sumptuous to behold? 
Whom have I injured, that you seek my death ? 
These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding ; 
I This breast from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts. 

O, let me live ! "—Hmry Vf., Pari II., Act IV., Scent 7. 

He might have spared his eloquence, fur when was remonstrance ever regarded 
by a raging multitude? He was dragged to thefoot of the standard at Cheapside, 

" He received a patent of these two offices to himself nnd his heirs-male, which 
was Mirrcndcrcd by the second lord in 14J0 to Humphrey, Duke of liuckinghain. 
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there beheaded before the priest could shrive him, with his half spoken confession 
still on his lips : and his head, pitched on a high pole, was borne before Cade, 
** as he rode, like a lordly captain, thro' every street" Not content with this, 
the mob leader, proceeding to Mile End, apprehended Sir John Cromer, Sa/s 
son-in-law, and then Sheriff of Kent, " and without confession or excuse heard, 
caused him likewise to be beheaded, and his head fixed on a pole, and with these 
two heads this bloody butcher entered into the city again, and in despite caused 
them in every street kiss together, to the great detestation of all the beholders." 
— Holinshed. Say's headless body was stripped, and dragged naked at a horse's 
tail to St. Thomas of Waterings, " so that the flesh clave to the stones all the 
way from Chepe to Southwark." 

His son, too, fell upon evil times, for he lost his life, and the greater part of 
his fortune, in the Wars of the rival Roses. " The last of the Lorde Sayes," 
writes Leland, " being in Renowme was twice taken Prisoner, wherby he was 
much punishid by the Purse. Wherapon he was fain to lay most part of his 
Land to Morgare, and sold clerely part of it So that sins the name of the 
Barony of Say is extinctid, but the Heires Male of the Lord Say in Descent 
yet remainith caulled by the Name of Fines." " The fact is," explains Banks, 
" that Henry Fiennes, son of William, died in 1476, without having received 
summons to parliament ; in consequence of the loss of property, as did his son 
Richard in i486 ; though they were both called Lord Saye. But Exiward, son 
and heir of Richard, did not even use that title ; because his mother held the 
capital seat, and the greatest part of the estate ; but his son and heir, Richard, 
was father of another Richard, who obtained from James L, on his accession, 
letters patent confirming to him the title of Saye and Sele." 

In the next generation, William Fiennes was created a Viscount by James I. 
in 1624. " He was a man of a close and reserved temper, of a mean and narrow 
fortune, of great parts, and of the highest ambition. He had for many years 
been the oracle of those who were called Puritans in the worse sense, and steered 
all their counsels and designs." — ClarendorL Being poor, proud, and discontented, 
one strong motive of his violent opposition to the Court was the hope of extorting 
some preferment, for it was sagaciously observed by another contemporary that 
** the harshnesse of his humour was a little allayed by the sweet refreshments of 
Court favour." No promotion seems to have come in his way during the 
Commonwealth ; and he died two years after the Restoration. The title that 
had been granted to him became extinct in 1 781, on the death of the eighth 
Viscount, who was the last heir male of his house. The old barony of Say 
and Sele was then claimed by Thomas Twistleton,* as the representative of his 

• He was the son of John Twisdeton (who had put in an unsuccessful claim to the 
barony in 1733) and a woman of low origin named Anne Gardner ; but this marriage 
rests on the faith of a Fleet Register only, and no parochial register of his baptism 
could be produced. 
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greal-great-gtandmother, Elizabeth Fienncs (eldest daughter and coheir of the 
second Viscount), who had married John Twistleton ; and with his descendants, 
wbohave assumed the name of Fiennes, it still remains. 

Filberd: Fibert (Duchesne); Feleberl (Lcland) ; Scint Philbert in 
Brompton's list ; a baronial family, whose name, derived from St. Philibert-sur- 
Ril«. in the arrondissement of Pont Audemer, was abbreviated by the same 
process that converted the " nuces de S. Philiberto " into filberts. They bore 
Argent, three bcndlets Aiure, and were Lords of Bray, in Berkshire, and Beach 
amwell in Norfolk, at the end of the twelfth century. Nicholas de St. Philibert, 
in 1213, went with King John to Poitou. Hugh de St. Philibert (who, with his 
wife Albreda, is first mentioned in 1201) was in arms with the insurgent barons, 
but returned to his obedience on the accession of Henry III., had restitution of 
his lands in Norfolk and Cornwall, and was appointed (iovemor of Jersey in 
I j»5. His son Roger, and another of the name, William de SL Philibert, were 
both actively engaged in the reliellion of 1261; and the former was taken 
prisoner at the rout of Northampton. The latter assisted in the defence of 
Dover Castle : but, " after the Bailie of Evesham, submitting himself, had 
reception to the Kings's grace and favour, and restitution of his lands in 
Noctbants." — DugdaU. Roger's daughter and heiress, Beatrix, married Stephen 
de Scales ; and his brother Hugh succeeded as next heir, and was summoned to 
potltament by Edward I. in 1198. He was a staunch soldier in the Scottish and 
Gascon wars, constantly employed in the Kings service from 1196 till his death 
in 1304. He had obtained through his wife a large property in Norfolk and 
Suffolk that had been the inheritance of Benedict de Blakehani. It seems that 
ihis infatuated youth, within a few months after his coming of age, divested 
himself of the whole of his possesions, granting them, in consideration of a 
trilling aimuity, 10 Lady Sl Philibert in fee. Her husband survived her, and 
when he was on his death-bed, " in the presence of his household, acknowledged 
to Benedict in person that he had much wronged him, and begged his forgiveness." 
—Gag^s :iuffolk. 

Sir John de St, Philibert, Hugh's son, performed his homage in 1313, and 
three years laler had a charter of free warren in his lands at Rackheath Magna, 
Sifu, Norfolk, Thomson and Suthorp in Gloucestershire, VVcstwell and Adwell in 
Uxfoidshire, Leghes Parva in Essex, and I^ckford, &c, in Suffolk, He served 
in the wars of Edward II. and Edward IH., and was appointed Governor of 
Uunicaux in 1331," with an assignation of ^100 for the expenses of his Journey 
tfaitfaer." In 1333 he died, leaving two sons ; John, his heir, then but six years 
old, ajid Thomas, who had the manor of Sudham, but d. s. p. ; with three 
daughters, Margery, Alice, and Maud, eventually the heirs general of the family. 
John, while yet an infant, was contracted in marriage to Joan de Ufford, daughter 
of the E^l of Suffolk; but she died early, and in 1347 he espoused the heiress 
of Basing, Margaret ilc St, John, elder sister and co-heir of Edmund, third Lord 
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St. John of Basing, in whose right he received a sommoiis to pazUament the 
following year. He fotigfat under the Black Prince in the French wars, and five 
times crossed the Channel in his retinue, d)ring ^ be]nc»d seas" in 1359. His 
only child, a son named St John, was barely six months <M at the time ; and 
his widow followed him to the grave within the next two jear& The little 
orphaned boy died the day after he had lost his mother ; and his share of the 
great St John inheritance merged in that of hb aunt Isabd de Poynings. His 
paternal estates passed to his father's three sisters, Margery, wife of Sir Richard 
Plays ; Alice, wife of Sir Brian Stapleton of Carleton and Wighill in tiie comity 
of York, K.G. ; and Maud, wife of Sir Waryn TrusseL 

Blomfield also mentions a Pain de St Philibert, who lived about the same 
time as John 1., and with his wife Ysolda held some lands at Thorp at Norfdk ; 
but gives no further account of him or his posterity. 

Fitz Roger. Walter Fitz Roger held Barington and Cemey in Gloucester- 
shire, and some manors in Hampshire, of the King in 1086 (Domesd.). He was 
the son and heir of Roger de Pistres, Viscount of Gloucester, and, on the death 
of his uncle Durand (see Vol. I. p. 345), succeeded to his father's office. He had 
the custody of the castles of Gloucester and Hereford, and has been styled 
** Constable of all England under Henn- I.," though it is not quite dear whether 
this title actually belonged to him. But his son Milo, the famous Earl of 
Hereford, undoubtedly held the great hereditary office of Comtabulahus RfgiSy 
which passed through his eldest daughter to the Bohuns. Milo had succeeded 
in 1 131 ; for Walter, some time before, renounced the world and its vanities, and 
became a canon of Llanthony Abbey, where he died. 

I do not think that he can possibly be ranked among the combatants at 
Hastings, or that his name, for that reason, ought to be inserted here. There 
are good grounds for concluding that he was a minor when his father died about 
1072, and he must therefore have been a mere child in 1066. 

Fauecourt, for Fanecort (Duchesne). This name, derived from Vanddi- 
court, near Beauvais, appears twice again on the Roll, as Venecorde and Van- 
corde. It is also spelt Phanucourt or Pencurt, and dates from very early times 
in this country. Helias de Fanecourt held a fee of ancient enfeoffinent from 
Deincourt in Lincolnshire. — Liber Niger. Robert Vancort was a tenant of 
William de Valence. — Testa de NevilL Geoffrey de Fanecourt, in 1235, held 
three parts of a knight's fee under Robert de Buci at Hartley. — Nichofs Leicester^ 
shire, Elias de Fancourt, at about the same date, " mortgaged his share of the 
manor Little Lrcall, Shropshire, to Combermere Abbey. His son Gerard was a 
tenant by knight's service under John L'Estrange." — Eytoris Salop, Elias held 
of the Archbishop of York at Bruneby, Yorkshire, and John de Fancourt both 
there and at Elvele, of the Honour of VescL — Kirkb^s Inquest Gerard de 
Fancourt succeeded to his father's fee at Bruneby. — Nomina ViUarum, About 
1272, Roger, Nicholas, and Egelina dc Pencurt are found in Bedfordshire. — 
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Kotuli Hundrtdorum. " Sire Bertin <Je Fanecort " was pardoned as an adherent 
oTthe Earl of Lancaster in 1318, and summoned from York to the great Council 
at Westminster in 13^4. — Palgrav^s Pari. Writs. Lucia de Thweng, the frail 
heiress who was first married to William d Lo d Latimer of Danby, and 

eloped from bis house during his absence ti b 1 d w s subsequently divorced 
by the Court of Rome, and had three oh h b d the last of whom was 
Bartholomew de FanecourL Of this lady h d d 1346, an account, with 
some curious particulars, is to be found in F tb acases, L 377. 

The name was still found in its origin \ h I p the time of the Com- 

monwealth, for John Fancourt of Manthorpe was among the Lincolnshire gentle- 
men who compounded for their estate under the Protectorate. His must have 
been inconsiderable, as the sum he paid was only ;^38. 

I can meet with no account of any existing representatives of the Gimily. A 
Lt-Colonel Fancourt was elected M.P. for Barnstaple in 1835. 

Ferrers: from Ferrieres-St-Hilaire, near Bemai, in Normandy, sometimes 
called St. Hiiaire de Ferri&res,* The site of their castle is sdli to be seen. 
Walkclin or Vauquelin de Ferrers, about 1031, had a bitter feud with Hugh, 
Sine de Montfoit, and fought a dud with him in which both combatants lost their 
Ijvci (See Mont/ort.) Walkelin left two sons, William and Henry, wlio both 
4listinguishi;d themselves at the Conquest : but Henry only — and another of the 
name, Hermerus de Ferrers — are among the Domesday Barons. At the battle 
of Hastings, " Henri the Sire de Ferri&res, and he who then held Tilliferes both 
lirunght large companies, and charged the English together. Dead or captive 
were all they who did not flee before thenn ; and the field quaked and trembled." 
— IVaeg. Henrj' de Ferrers, as "a person of much eminency both for his 
knowledge and integrity,'' was one of the Conqueror's Commissioners for the 
formation of the Domesday Survey, where he is recorded as one of the principal 
land-owners of the country. He held two hundred and ten manors j one 
hundred and fourteen of them in Derbyshire ; but his caput baronia was 
Tutbury Castle, in Staffordshire, near which he founded a Cluniac monastery. 
Two of his sons — Engenulph and William^ — died before him ; and the third, 
Robert, who commanded the men of Derbyshire at the Battle of the Standard, 
was the first Earl of Ferrers ; according lo Dugdale the first Earl of Derby ; but 

• " Henry de Ferrers assumed the surname he bore from Fcrriers, a small town in 
the Gastinois, celebrated for its iron mines. Hence, loo, originated the six horse- 
shoes, the armorial ensigns of the House of Ferrers, allusive to the seigneurie's staple 
commodity." — Sir B. Burke. The house of Groby adopted the arms of De Quinci, 
still borne by its descendants. Thus, at the siege of Carlaverock, we find the first 
Lord Ferrers of Groby : 

Guillcmes dc Ferieres bel 

E nobleraent i fu remei, 

De amies vcrmcilles ben arniiJs, 

O mascles dc or del champ voidids. 
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Orderic says that this Earldom was only given to his successor, who was also 
Earl of Noitingham. This second Roben founded Derby Priory, and Merevale 
Abbey, where, wrapt in an ox-hide, he desired to be buried. His grandson, 
the fourth Earl, "raised the power of Leicestershire" against Henry H,, 
and marching early in the morning to Nottingham (then held for the King by 
Reginald de Luci) surprised, sacked, and burnt the town, and put to the sword 
or imprisoned the townsmen. Soon after, however, he was reduced to submis- 
sion, and forced to surrender his castles of Tuthury and Duffield, which were 
demoUshed by order of the King. ^Vi^^am, the next Earl, was the partisan and 
favourite of King John, and received vast grants ■ of lands ; amongst them the 
great Northamptonshire estates of William Peverel, whose daughter and heir 
Margaret had, says Dugdale, married his grandfather. Other genealogists have 
given her to two different Karls of Derby ; but Mr. Planchf! maintains that she 
was the wife of none of the three, and questions the very existence of this 
" phantom Margaret.'' Earl William was among the powerful barons that helped 
to place Henry III. on the throne: took part with William Mareschal (then 
Governor of the young King and of the kingdom) both in the siege of Mount- 
sorrel and the battle of Lincoln ; and in 1230 was one of the "three chief 
Counsellors recommended to tlie King by the Barons, who made Oath, Thai 
they would not, for any respect, give him other than wholesome advice." He 
died in 1140 ; "his Countess dying also in the same Month, having been Man 
and Wife at least seventy-five years, if Matthew Paris mistaketh not, for he 
affirmeth tliat S. Thomas of Canterbury celebrated the marriage between them, 
w!io died in iS Hen. H." But, according to another account, they were only 
married in 1 192. This Countess Agnes was the sister and coheir of Ranulph de 
Mcschines. Earl of Chester, dowered with all his lands between Ribble and 
Mersey, and the castle and manor of Chartley in Staffordshire ; and her son, the 
seventh Earl, on whom such splendid heritages already centred, again married 
two great heiresses. Sybil, his first wife, one of the five rich sisters who shared 
the possessions of William Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, brought Kildare as her 
portion, and was the mother of seven daughters : Margaret de (^uinci, the second 
wife, was the step-daughter of the youngest of them, and the eldest co-heir of her 
father, Roger, Earl of Winchester. She had two daughters and two sons: 
Robert, eighth Earl; and William, who received from her the Lordship of Groby, 
and founded the still existing line. The second Earl William was, as his father 
had been, all his life a martyr to the gout ; therefore, contrary to the custom of 
the age, he could travel only in a wheeled carri.age ; and in ras^, he was thro'vn 
over ihe bridge at St. Neots through the heedlessness of his driver, broke all his 
limbs, and died of the falL His eldest son, who succeeded while yei a minor, 

* Amongst others he received a house in the parish of St Margaret's, London, to 
be held by the service of wailing upon the King nt all festivals yearly, without any 
iviih a fiarland of the breadth of his little finger upon his head. 
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" had," says Dugdalc, " the hard hap to be the last of this great Family : " though 
in reality he was only the last Earl of Derby, and his posterity continued in the 
male line for six more geaerations. No sooner was he come to man's estate, 
than he embarked with heart and soul in the baronial war ; entered Worcester 
*'w-.th a multitude of soldiers at his heels," plundered and partly destroyed the 
town, and suffered a severe reprisal at the hands of Prince Edward, who was 
sent to avenge the outrage by carrying fire and sword through his counties of 
Notlingham and Derby. After the final rout at Evesham, he was specially 
excepted from the beneSt of the Dictum de Ktnilworih ; but, throwing himself 
OQ the King's mercy, he succeeded in obtaining his pardon for a sum of 
one thousand five Jiundred marks, and a gold cup set with precious stones, for 
which he had to mortgage ooe of his Northamptonshire manors to Michael de 
Tonl The ooe thousand five hundied marks were, however, not all forth- 
coming; and the very next spring found him again in revolt in North Derby- 
shire, defeated at Burton Bridge, and forced to hide himself in a church under 
some saclcs of wool, where he was discovered through the treachery of a woman, 
and carried prisoner to London. He was then formally disinherited by act of 
Parliament ; and his Elarldom, " with all liis goods, chattels, lands, and castles," 
given to Edmund Crouchback, the King's son. He retnained in custody for 
three years ; and after his release instituted a suit in the Court of King's Bench 
for the recovery of his property ; but after various pleadings, it was dismissed by 
the court in the beginning of Edward I.'s reign. He must, however, have 
either retained or regained Chartley Castle, and the town of Holbrook in 
Derbyshire, which passed to his only son John, who was summoned to parliament 
as Lord Ferrers of Chartley in 1299. Jolm inherited some of his father's 
turbulent spirit, and had joined the Earl of Hertford's rebelUon only three 
years before ; but later in life he did good service in the French wars, and was 
Seneschal of Acquitaine under Edward IL Five of his successors — all noted as 
gallant and approved soldiers^ — held the barony till 1450, when, at the death of 
the last heir male, it passed llirougb his daughter Anne to the house of 
Devercux ;' and is now in abeyance. A younger son of the second Lord had 
married Elisiiheth, sole heir of Robert Lord Boieler of Wemme, and had 
sLmmons in her title in 1375 ; but his son left only two daughters, Elizabeth, 
• Chartley came to the Shirleys in 1615 through a co-heircss of Devereux (Lady 
Dorothy, the youngest daughter of the unfortunate Earl of Essex) : and her grandson, 
Sir Kobert, was created Lord Ferrers of Chartley in i6?7, and Viscount Tamworth 
nod Earl Ferrers in 171 1. The beautiful chase of Chartley— a part of the old forest 
of Needwood — contains one of the rare herds of wild cattle still preserved in England. 
They are sand-while ; and there is a popular belief that whenever a pani-coloured 
calf is bom, it forebodes a death in the family. It is said that in the fatal year of the 
battle of Burton Bridge, where the power of the last Earl of Derby fell to rise no 
, ft bUck calf was for the first time seen j and that this ill omen, which has 
never been known to fail, has ever since pursued all the successive Lords of Chartley. 
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the wiYe of the sixth Lord Greystock ; and Mary, married to Ralph Nevill, a 
younger son of the Earl of Westmorlaad. 

On the extinction of the elder line of Chartley, the representation of the 
house passed to the Ferrers of Groby, descendeil from the second son of the 
fourth Earl, who held his Leicesterehire castle in right of his mother, Margaret 
de Quinci, and bore her arms. His son liecame Lord Ferrers of Groby in ijgy ; 
and his grandson and great-grandson married, the one the heiress of Verdon, 
the other the heiress of Ufford. Both were, like the rest of their kin, deeply 
engaged in all the wars of Edward IIT., and the former received large territorial 
grants from the crown for his services. The fifth and last Lord hati two sons ; 
I. Henry, who died before him, and 2, Sir Thomas, who acquired the old 
castle of the Marmions at Tamworth through his wife Elizabeth de Freville. 
Henry left one daughter, who carried the barony of Groby to Sir Edward Grey, 
ancestor of the Duke of Suffolk, in whoss attainder it perished in 1554.* Sir 
Thomas had two sons, who each founded a family. The elder line of Tamworth 
coBtinucd only till 16S0 : but the younger, seated at Baddesley-Clinton in the 
same county, flourishes to this day, the last off-set of the stalely tree that once 
spread its branches far and wide over the Midland Counties. 

There had been several others. ^V'aIcheline de Ferrers, a younger son of tlie 
Earl who fought at the battle of the Standard, was seated at Oakham in Rutland ; 
and though his son died s, p, and the property passed away through his daughter 
Isabel, his ancestral horseshoes still keep their place in his casde. Of this the 
hall^an admirable and perfect specimen of the architecture of the twelfth 
century — alone remains, and is adorned with nearly seventy horseshoes of all 
siies, lai^'ing from four feet eight to five inches ia diameter, according to the 
generosity of the donors. " The Lord of the castle and manor of Okeham for 
the time being claims by prescription, a Franchise or Royalty very rare anfl of 
singular note, viz. : That the first time any Peer of this Kingdom shall happen to 
pass through the precincts of this Lordship, he shall forfeit as a Homage a Shoe 
from the Horse on which he rideth unless he redeem it with money. The true 
Original of which custome I have nol been able on my utmost endeavour to 
discover. But that such is, and time out of mind hath been, the Usage, appears 
by several Monumental Horseshoes (some gilded and of curious Workmanship) 
nail'd upon the Castle Hall Door." — Wrighft Rutlandshire. Some are yet 
there ; but although a proportion of the more ancient ones have disappeared, 
they have long ago outgrown their original destination. On each is inscribed 
the name and title of the peer who presented it Many bear crests and coronets : 
and the so-called Golden Shoe (taken off Lord Wtlloughby de Eresby's favourite 
horse Clinker) was once abstracted by some ingenious thief who mistook the 
gilding for gold ; but returned it in a railway parcel on discovering his error. 
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Another Feirers, Lord of Eggington in Derbyshire, is mentioned by 
Dugdale ; antl a branch, lo which a curious tradition is affixed, remiiined at 
M.irket Cell, in Bedfordshire, until the last century. " On the Hertfordshire 
side of the parish of Caddington is Market Cell, the site of a nunnery of the 
Benedictine order, founded by Geoffrey Abbot of St. Albans, about the year 
1145. ^^^ ^^ *°'*^ ''^^' Hum|)hrey, a natural son of Lord Berners, bestowed 
much cost and art in building a house on this site, but did not live to finish it. 
It was after this, in 1548, granted to George Ferrers, whose descendant Sir John 
Ferrers died seised of it in 1640." — Lysons' Bedfordshire. The last heiress of this 
bouse, who had been early left an orphan and lived by herself at Market Cell, 
by some untoward cluoce became acquainted with the captain of a band of 
highwaymen which then infested the neighbourhood, and fell desperately in love 
with him. She used to ride out, disguised in men's clothes, night after night to 
tneet him ; shared all his dangers and adventures, and sat with him and his 
followers at their carousals and merry makings. None of her household ever 
suspected her absence ; for she bhabited a tower somewhat detached from the 
rest of the house, from whence a postern reached by a secret stair, opened on 
the terrace ; and thus she cou'd go out. saddle her horse, bring him b.ick to the 
stable, and return to bed unobserved. Only the grooms, now and again, 
grumbled, and declared the fairies must have ridden Mistress Ferrers' favourite 
black, when they had left him over-night cool and comfortable in his stall, and 
found him next morning covered with sweat and mire. At length, one day. 
Mistress Ferrers was missing from her chamber ; and though the clothes she had 
taken off the night before lay by her bedside, the bed had not been slept in. 
She was sought for everywhere in vain, till some one remembered the door in 
her room that led to the secret staircase, generally believed by the servants to 
have been long since closed and disusecL It was unlocked ; but some obstacle 
from without hindered its opening; and when, with some trouble, they had 
forced their way through, the dead body of Mistress Ferrers, dressed in her 
bighwaymao's clothes, with the crape mask still on her face, was found lying 
aciDsa the threshold. She had been severely wounded in some desperate 
encounter the night before ; but, with wonderful courage, had managed to keep 
her saddle, ride home, stable her horse, and struggle up the turret stair to bur 
chamber door. Then, at the very moment that she thought she had gained her 
refuge, and saved herself from disgrace and exposure, her strength failed her, and 
she fell down dead. The place passed into other hands, and the greater part 
of the stately old manor house (including Mistress Ferrers' tower) has been 
either pulled down or burned ; but it is afBnned that she still haunts her former 
domain, and may be seen pacing t!ie terrace, peering in at the windows, standing 
in the doorway, or clapping her hands in fiirious glee as the flames curl and circle 
around its gables. The doom of fire, which has several times fallen on Market 
Cell, is popularly attributed to her curse, which rests on her successors for tlicir 
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demolition of her favourite tower, and ordains that the building should alwa)rs be 
left incomplete. In fact, it remains unfinished at the present time, the final 
decoration of one of the rooms being purposely omitted. 

The name continues affixed to many of their old manors. It is borne by 
Higham-Ferrers (part of the Peverel estate in Northamptonshire), Woodham 
Ferrers in Essex, Newton Ferrers, and Churston-Ferrers, in Devonshire. 

Fitz Philip ; interpolated. " The name of Philip or Fitz-Philip is traced 
in successive generations in Norfolk (see Blomfield, iL 194, xi. 28, vL 415) to 
Philip de Mortimer, third son of Robert de Mortimer of Normandy, temp. 
Henry L, son of William de Mortimer, who held lands from De Warrenne in 
Norfolk 1086 (ancestor of the Lords Mortimer of Attelburgh, 1296)." — The 
Norman People, 

Filioti or Foliot : from the castle of Omonville-la-Foliot ; in La Manche, 
** Hence," says Sir Francis Palgrave, " the great family of that name, amongst 
whose members Gilbert Foliot, the Bishop of London, is conspicuous : and 
Robert Foliot certified to fifteen knight's fees which his family had possessed 
since the Conquest" Gilbert Foliot — who had himself been the ancient 
opponent and rival of Thomas k Becket — was the Bishop officiating in 
Canterbury Cathedral when Henry II. did public penance for the murder of 
the Archbishop, and held in his hand the " balai," or monastic rod, with which 
the castigation was inflicted. The King, clad in hair-cloth, his feet bare and 
bleeding, in the guise of a penitential pilgrim, knelt before the shrine of Becket, 
and placing his head and shoulders in the tomb, " received five strokes from each 
bishop and abbot who was present, beginning with Foliot, and three from each 
of the eighty monks." — Dean Stanley. Tliere were three bishops of this name ; 
Gilbert, already mentioned, first Abbot of Gloucester, and successively Bishop 
of Hereford and London, who was excommunicated by Becket in 11 69:* his 

* Matthew Paris, tells us that "coming one night from the King after long 

conference had with him of the troubles with Archbishop Beckett ; as he lay 

meditating and musing thereon in his bed, a terrible and unknown voice sounded in 

his eaT" 

•O Gilbert Foliot, 

While you compute what's to be got, 

Your God's the God of Astaroth.' 

Which he, taking to come from the Devil, answered boldly — 

* Devil or man, you lie, you sot. 
My God's the God of Sabaoth.' » 

This is a translation ; the original words arc given in Latin. 

" Gilbert Foliot," writes Fuller, "was observed when a Common Brother of his 
Covcnt, to inveigh against the Prior ; when Prior, against the Abbot ; when Abbot, 
against the pride and laziness of Bishops ; but when he himself was Bishop, all was 
well, and Foliot's mouth, when full, was silent." 



cousn Archdeacon Robert, Bishop of Hereford in 1174, and one of the four 
English bishops present at the Lateran Council in 1179 when Alexander III, 
etcommunicated the Waldenses and Albigenses ; and lastly, Hugh, also Arch- 
deacon of Salop, who founded and endowed Ledbury Hospital, and became 
) of Hereford in 1219. The Foliots were of note in Devonshire, where 
Tavy-Foliot stil! keeps the name ; and were landowners in Hampshire in the 
twelfth century. Sampson FoUot witnessed a charter of Baldwin, second Earl 
of Devon, who died in irgs; Walter Fohot, thirteenth century, held some 
lands at Exbury "by forty days' service in England of a. maii-at-anns"r and 
Geoffrey Foliot, fourteenth century, was a benefactor of Christ Church Priory. 
—H'otii'U'ard' s Hampshire. In Worcestershire Richard Foliot (grandson of John 
Foliot, who held Fenwick and Foliot's fee in Yorkshire in the time of the 
Conqueror) was Lord of Longdon and Richmarsh in the reign of Henry II. 
" Thdr first habitation was, 1 believe," says Nash, " at Morion Foliot, in the 
fonner parish." From this Richard a direct male descent leads us to Aylmer 
Foliot, " the first of nineteen generations who did not marry and have children " ; 
and who, though he left his duties unfulfilled in that respect, found an heir in a 
nephew or cousin named Robert. A younger son of this house was Sir Thomas 
Follioit. governor of Ballyshannoo, co. Sligo, under Queen FJizabeth, who was 
knighted l.>y her Lord Lieutenant the Earl of Essex, and commanded a regiment 
at the victory of Kinsale. James I. created him Lord FoUiotl of Ballyshannon 
in 1619 ; but the title expired, within one hundred years, with his grandson. 

The most ancient and consideralile of tlie possessions of the family were in 
Yorkshire; " An extensive sweep of country, beginning between Smcaton and 
Norton, lying along the S. bank of the Went, and extending to the lands which 
compose the parish of Fishlake, comprehending what are now the separate town- 
ships of Norton, Fenwick, and Moseley, was granted out, in the original distri- 
bution of the Pontefract fee, to a family who are known by the addition of Foliot, 
in whom, and in their descendants the Hastings, this tract continued for many 
centuries. Flat and open land, presenting scarcely anything which could be 
regarded as a natural boundary, and assimilated in all its natural characters 
to the lands which formed the chace of Hatfield, it was early matter of 
question, whether Fenwick at least was not rather part of the Warren, than of 
the Loci fee. 

"The Foliols and Hastings, however, uniformly attached themselves to the 
Lords of Pontefract, and were ever among the most considerable of their 
subinfeudalories. They had their mansion house at Fenwick, where are still 
some faint indications of its existence, while they had their chapel, a free chapel, 
called in early times, as at present, a priory, at Norton, where several of them, 
periiaps most of them, found interment as one by one they returned to the 
earth. 

' The first Foliot known to Dodsworth was William, who in the lime of 
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Ksfttf, w%% 1 bezMrfactor to the mooks of PoDiefnct. Tbe tennination of the 
\uaK V2S ij3 tht car}j pan of the rdgn of Edvard IIL, vbcn it ended in two 
ccisdrt^ M^T^try zjA Msrgerti, aged lespeoiidy seventeen and axteen in 
I $2^^ ytsTsvurti married Joim Camors ; and Maigerr, viio had all tiiese lands, 
married Hn^ de Hastings." — Hunia^s Scuih Yerkihirc 

FumietiettSy or FcroeanT Leland couples this and the socoeeding name 
together^ as ^ Fomeus and Foumet'ouSb** This 6milj came from Foumeaux, near 
fJootancef, and settled in several different comities. Odo de Famell held in 
capite m fif/mtnei, io$6 (Exon. Domesday), and Galfrid de Fnmell was Sheriff 
of l>evon I Hen* IL His son Henry followed him in the office 25 Hen. IL and 
7 Richard L Alan Fnmeanx, in 1165, was one of the JusticiaiieSb (Mon. L 
999') ^^^^ o^ t^M^ seats was at Kentisbere. Another, Fenn Otteij, ^ was for 
many descents held by the Fameanx by sergeantiy, and so continued mito the 
latter end of King Edward IL's da>'s." They had received it from Henry L The 
last heir, Sir Matthew, died in 13 15, the year of his shrievalty. The name is 
iound in Northumberland, when Robert Fitz Roger and Ralph de Fumell were 
joint Sheriils in 1200, i2or, and 1202: and is still borne by Pury or Ferry 
Fumeaux, in Somersetshire. In Norfolk and Cambridgeshire "the Fumeaux 
held of the K3lt\ of Richmond. Sir Jeffre>' de Fumeaux was Lord about 1180, 
and ha/1 his chief seat at Bergham in Cambridgeshire. Sir Simon de Fumeaux, 
I>ord of Pelham-Fumeaux, in 1281, had a market and fair granted to him at 
Ikrrgham : ** and left an only daughter, with whom the elder line ended. A 
junior branch, seated at Herling in Norfolk continued till the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The last named, John, and his sister and heir Elizabeth, 
were lx;th wards of John Duke of Lancaster and Earl of Richmond. John 
died a minor in 1361. The Fumeaux bore Sad/^y a Pale Lozengee Argent — 
Blom/UiiTs Nor/oi/a. John dc Fumeaux or Fumess held Aynderby-Foumeaux 
(now Aindcrby-Stccple) in Yorkshire in 131 6, and in 1322 "was one of the 
ManucaptOfH for the good behaviour of John de Swynncrton, on his discharge 
from imprisonment as an adherent of the Earl of Lancaster." Richard de 
Fumeaux received a pardon, for having joined the same cause, in 13 18 at 
York. — Palgrav^s Pari. Writs, He descended from Anchitel or Asquitell de 
Furncll, an under-tenant of the Earl of Richmond's in 1086, who held Ainderby 
and some other lands, and witnesses his suzerain's grant to the monk Yvo 
of Swavcscy Priory. — A. S, Ellis. This Anchetil gave some of his land at 
Ayndcrby, Morton, and Thymtoft to St. Martin's, Richmond (Mon. Angl.) 
His name is there written Forneys; and in \}[i^ Rotuli Hundredorum of 1272 we 
again find a Dc Fomays in Yorkshire. Robert, son of Richard de Fumcys, 
occurs in the Testa de Nevill ; he was of Wellinghore in Lincolnshire, and at 
that time in the King's custody. During the reign of Edward III., Henry, 
eldest son of the first Lord Fitz Hugh, married Joan, daughter of Sir Richard 
Fourneys (obviously the same Richard who had been in arms for the Earl of 
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Lancaster), and' sister and heir of William Foumeys, with whom he had the 
Lordships of Carleton, Kingstone, Beghton, and 'QoShoTasaW^^^Dugdale. 

Fumivaus. See Fumivale. 

Fitz Otes. Otto Aurifaber or Aurijex held a barony in Essex in 1806 
{Domesday). "Morant and Keiham agree that this Otto the goldsmith was 
ancestor of Thomas Fitz Otho, mint-master or engraver for the King's mint ; 
and that the last of the male Hne of his family died in 1282. Otto the younger, 
by a charter still remaining in the Tower, and directed to Maurice Bishop of 
l/)ndon, in or before the seventh Hen, I., had 'the mystery of the dies' restored 
to him, which his father had held, together with all other his offices, and certain 
lands. The same privilege was afterH'anls conferred by the same King to 
William Fitz Otto the grandson. The office which these persons successively 
held appears to have been that of cuneator or manager of the dies. Madox, in 
his History of the Exchequer, says he claimed the old and broken dies as liis 
fee; which claim was allowed to Thomas Fits Otto in the 49th Hen. III. on his 
pedtioD to the King in the Court of Exchequer, that they belonged to him 
of right and inheritance, and that his ancestors bad been accustomed to 
have them. This, ujion examioation, was found to be true. The serjeanty 
continned in a female branch of Otto's family at least as late as the first of 
Edward III. 

"In the Testa de Nevill, p. 362, it is said, 'Willelmus fiL Ote tenet in 
Lilleston, Midd. in serjean. unam carucatam teme quK valet xl" per servicium 
signa R. monetae et facit servitum per lolum s.-Rmira^"^ Sir Henry Ellis. 

"Otto Aurifaber" was employed to make the Conqueror's monument in the 
church of St. Stephen's, Caen ; and " a mass of gold and silver and precious 
stones" was handed over to him for the work. " The coffin itself, wrought of a 
single stone, and supported by three columns of marble, was surmounted by a 
shrine of splendid workmanship, blazing with all the precious materials which 
had been entrusted to the cunning hand of Otto. On that shrine the epitaph 
of William was graven in letters of gold." — Freeman, 

This famous goldsmith was succeeded in his Essex barony by his son William 
Fit! Otto and his grandson Otto Fitz William, who, according to Morant, was 
Sheritr of Essex and Hertfordshire the seven last years of Henry II., and the 
first two of Richard I., and gave his name to Belchamp Otlon, or Otes, near 
Casilc Hedingham, which he had acquired in the former reign. The next heir, 
another William, who, with his mother, paid scutage for two knight's fees in 1200, 
left his son Otto a minor, for in 1214 Robert de Vere, third Earl of Oxford, 
bought of the King " the wardship of the heir of William Fiz-Oates, to marry to 
liis niece." This Otto was still living in 1256. Wihiam, his son, bad no 
children, and the inheritance passed to a nephew, Thomas Fitz Otes, engraver 
to the King's mint, who married Beatrice de Beaiichamp, one of the heiresses 
of the last Baron of Bedford, and died in 1274. He left a son and three 
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daughters. The son, who survived him eight years only, died s, p,, 
three dangfatcrs, Johanna, Maud, and Beatrice, inherited ; but the eldest and 
youngest were either spinsters, or childless wives, and both their shares accraed 
to Maud, She was married in 130a to Sir John dc Boutetourt of Mendle- 
sham in Suffolk, summoned to parliament as Lord Boutetourt in 1307, by 
whom she had four sons, and a daughter named Beatrix, the wife of William 
Latimer.* 

In addition to this baronial line, there were various junior branches of the 
family, and one of them undoubtedly gave birth to Robin Hood. " His true 
name," says Thoroton, " was Robert Fitzooth, or Fitz Othes, but agreeably to 
the custom of dropping the Norman addition Fiti, and the two last letters being 
turned into d, he was vulgarly called Ood or Hood." \ His arms, given (on the 
same authority) as Gnlts two bends engrailed Or, were evidently derived from the 
coat of Fitz Otes of Essex, ,4£wre3 bends Or: a canton Aexter ^rgcnf, and some- 
limes Ermine. There seems little doubt that Robin Hood was of gentle birth, and 
that Leland had good authority for calling him nobilU ttU exlex. But Thoroton 
proceeds to assert that " it is probable he might claim the title of Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, by reason of John Scot, tenth Earl, dying s. p., as he was heir by the 
female line, as descended from Gilbert of Gaunt, Earl of Kyme and Lindsey. 
This title, it seems, lay dormant ninety years after Robert's death, and about ten 
of the last years of his life." In support of this popular fallacy, he gives the 
pedigree 1 have here inserted, and which I should have thought it impossible for 
the most credulous mind to accept Gilbert of Gaunt's wife was Alice de Mont- 
fort ; there is no record of any second marriage ; and as he died in the reign of 
William Rufus, he could scarcely have been the son-in-law of the co-heiress of the 
Countess Judith, who survived till 1 140. I may add that the Fitz Ooth brought 
up by the Earl of Oxford, and represented as Robert's father, might in reality 
have been his son or grandson, as he was still a minor in 1214, when Robert 
must have been at the very least fifty years old. It was owing to the glamour of 
romance with which later generations have invested their favourite hero, " the 
gentlest thiefe that ever was," and the record of his " robberies, frolics, clemency, 
and charities," that this illustrious descent was invented, and he was credited with 
an Earldom. 



" It was in right of this Beatrix that, at the coronation of Henry VI., Lord 
- Latimer, jointly with Thomas de Moubray (coheir of Maud dc Beauchamp, another 
of these heiresses) claimed the office and perquisites of Lord Almoner to the King, 
that had been held by the old Barons of Bedford. " The claim of Lord Latimer was 
allowed, and Sir Thomas Grey was appointed to represent Thomas de Moubray, 
whose lands were in the King's hands."" — Lysons. 

t The name became Ode, or Hode, in many instances. John Ode, or Hode, of 
Lynn, is mentioned by Blomiicid ; and John Ode, of Ode-Barton, in Oxfordshire, 
founded a chantry at Fitton Hall, in that county, in the time of Edward III. 
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The place of his birth, which occurred between 1160-70, is uncertain, and 
has been claimed by various localities. All the old ballads unanimously pro- 
nounce in favour of " meny sweet Locksky town " in Notts, but unfortunately 
no such place exists- in the county. There is a Loxley in Staffordshire, a 
l^ocksley in Warwickshire, and Loxley Chase, traversed by the river Loxley, ia 
Hallamshire, "which," says Hunter, " seems to have the fairest pretension to be 
the Locksley of our own ballads, where was bom dial redoubtable hero Robin 
Hood. The remains of a house in which it was pretended he was bom was 
formerly pointed out in Bar-wood, and a well of fair clear water rising near the 
bed of the river has been called, from tirne immemorial, Robin Hood's welL" 
Loxley in Staffordshire, where there is a similar tradition, belonged to the 
Ferrers, and "the family of Fitz Oiho were subfeudatories of the Ferrers in the 
time of King }o)\-a."^Lipseom^s Bucks, "This faraed robber," continues 
Thoroton, " may have been driven to this course of hfe on account of the 
attainder of himself or relatives, or of the intestine troubles during the reign of 
Henry II., when the son of that King was in arms against his father. The 
Ferrers being Lords of Loxley, the birthplace of our hero, and Robert de Ferrers 
manning tlie castles of Tutbury and Duffield on behalf of that prince, William 
Fitz Ooth, Robert's father, might by his connection with that family be implicated 
in the guilt and consequences of that rebellion. Thus might it happen, that 
Robin Hood was possessed of no patemal estate and deprived of the title of 
Earl of Huntingdon, and driven to take refuge in the woods and forests to avoid 
the punishment of his own or his father's crimes against the State." But there is 
no evidence to show that the Fitz Otes family were undertenants of Loxley ; 
whereas Dugdale tells us that Robert Fitz Otes was Lord of Westcote and Locksley 
in Warwickshire, holding of the Barons of Stafford, in the time of Henry II. He 
lefi three daughters his co-heirs: Basilia (mentioned in 1 201), who married Peter 
de Mora, and was the mother of Ralph le Falconer ; Agnes, the n-ife of William 
TniBsell ; and Margerie, married to William BagoL This is the family to which, 
in all likelihood, Robin Hood belonged, and, " being of a wild and extravagant 
disposition, so prodigiously exceeded in charges and expenses," that he ruined 
himselC and was cast adrifi to make his living as best he could. It is just 
possible that he may have been the disowned brother of these three sisters. Little 
did they ever dream of the time to come, when the renown of having given him 
birth would be eagerly sought for and jealously contested, and the scapegrace 
of the lamily transformed into a disguised Earl I 

Robin Hood, "the prince of thieves," who robbed the rich to feed the poor, 
was the darling of the common people, and lived in their memory for many 
centuries after his death. He has been called " the English ballad-maker's joy," 
for no theme was more welcome to the medieval minstrel, or gave greater delight 
to the listeners ; and he and his merry JOKn clad in Lincoln green have been the 
heroes of enough ballads and broadsides to fill several volumes. The story of 
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bis fieaiks and ei^loits was in every man's moath ; even Chaimci^s j g nou mt and 
floCfaftil priest is made to say — 

*^l cannot parfidi my paternoster • • • 
But I can lyms of Roben Hode.* 

Most of tbese older ditdes have perished. Those that survive are of subsequent 
date ; but though some of the adventures they relate must be judged a^xxs^^phal^ 
the greater part of the stories have evidentlf been handed down by tiaditiony 
and aibrd a vivid picture of the lusty outlaw and his doings. We see him bcave 
and daring to a izxL% yet a waiy and adroit leader ; loyal to his friends, and 
kind to the poor ; fond of disguises, surprises, and every species oi frolic ; playing 
his pranks on all men, and chiefly on the ^ proud Sheriff of Notdngfaam " ; 
yet clement and generous withall ; *' mtudering none but the deer," and dis- 
pensing the venison among his neighbours with a free hand. There is a 
genial love of fun and good fellowship that runs like a key-note through the 
whole, showing that the life he led, if hard and hazardous, was none the less 
cheery. 

**Yc were merry lads, and those were merry days," 

says the old ballad-monger : and Shakespeare's outlaws in the Forest of Aiden 
{As you like it) ** live like the old Robin Hood of England, and fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden age." While summer lasted, the free camp- 
life in the wild greenwood, among the glorious oaks and brake-clad dells of 
old Sherwood, must have been delightful — ^all the more ^scinating for its flavour 
of danger and adventure ; and though it had its reverse in winter, the outlaws 
would be then less molested by the King's officers, and either sheltered in 
caves and huts, or (as has been suggested) quartered on friends living near 
the skirts of the forest 

Though Robin was as merciless to priests as he was to usurers, and bore a 
particular grudge to the dignitaries of the Church — 

"These byshoppes and these arch-byshoppes^ 
Ye shall them bete and bynde:" 

making one captive prelate dance a saraband in his heavy riding boots round 
one of the old oaks of Sherwood, he was scrupulous in his religious observances, 
and heard mass every day. Once he was surprised in '' that most secret recess 
of the wood where he was at mass " by the Sheriff and the King's officers. His 
followers urged him to fly, and most of them set the example of making off at 
full speed ; but Robin reverently refused to move till the service was over ; and 
then, setting upon his enemies with the few men he had left, took several 
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1. prisoners and put the rest to flight. He held the Blessed Virgin in great 
I vcneratioa, and respected all women for her sake. 

" Robyn loved Our dete Lady, 
For dout of dedely synne ; 
Wolde he never do company harme 
That ony woman was ynne." 

His band numbered from one hundred to two hundred men, tried and chosen 
I by himself, and esteemed the best archers in the country. Whenever he heard 
of "any thai were of unusual strength and hardiness," he went, sometimes 
disguised as a beggar, to seek them out ; and " after he had tried them with 
6ghling, would never give over tyl he had used means to draw ihem to lyve 
after his fashion." Once, while crossing a long narrow foot-bridge, he found 
himself face to face with a stalwart young giant * named John Little (John 
Nailor, according lo others), who was armed with a staff, and would not make 
way for him to pass. Robin, who carried only his bow, went and cut a staff for 
himself in the thicket ; and the two men belaboured each other with hearty good 
vrill, till the giant dealt Robin a blow that sent him spinning into the water. Far 
from being angered or discomfited, Robin pronounced him to be 

"A jolly brisk blade, right fit for the trade;" 
enlisted him forthwith, and, equipping him with a bow and a suit of " the outlaw's 
colour " (the green livery of the forest) christened him Little John — a name that 
1 became almost as famous as his own. 

" Thou shall be an archer as well as the best. 
And range in the greenwood with us ; 
Where we'ill not want gold and silver, behold. 
While bishops have augbl in their purse ; 
"We live here .is squires or lords of renown, 
Without e'er a foot of free land ; 
We feast on good cheer, with wine, ale and beer, 
And everything at our command.'' 

Robin was devoted to his followers, rescuing them at all risks — sometimes 
from the very hands of the hangman ; sbaring the booty to all alike ; and 
standing by them even in their love affairs. He found his way, in the giu'se of 
ft harper, to the church where AJan-a-Dale's true love, " a finikin lass that shone 
like the glistering gold," was being unwiUingly married lo a rich old knight, and 
swearing that "the bride should choose her own deare," put his horn to his 
mouth and summoned his men. Four-and- twenty came at his call ; and, 
ttripping off the priest's vestments, he put them on Little John, made him 
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Ltltle John was, says the ball.-id, " Seven fe--t high, and a. 
He tics buried in Hathersage church-yard, in Ihe I'eak of Derbyshire, where, 
pan of bis bow still hung in the church-chanceL 
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perfonn the marriage ceremony, and with his own hand gave away the bride to 
Alan-a-Dale, His own fortunes were shared by a disguised damsel who went by 
the name of Maid Marian, and is popularly believed to have been Lord 
Fitzwalter's daughter, " the chaste Matilda, poysoned at Dunmow by King John." 
But there is no possible ground for identifying her with Maud Fitzwalter, and I 
may add that she is not alluded to in the Lyiell Gtsle of Robyn Hode, or the older 
ballads. 

Though Sherwood was his usual haunt, Robin and his band ranged over a 
wide extent of country. He was often to be found in Bamesdale in Yorkshire, 
and Plompton Park, a forest in Cumberland ; and when closely pressed, he was 
wont to cross the moors towards Whitbv, strike the seacoast at a place, still 
called Robin Hood's Bay, about six miles beyond, where he always had some 
fishing boats in readiness, and " putting off to sea, hold the whole power of the 
English nation at defiance." Once <it was in 1188) when be and Litde John 
were dining at Whitby Abbey, the Abbot asked them to show him a specimen of 
their skill with the long bow. " To oblige him, they went up to the lop of the 
Abbey, whence each of them shot an arrow, which fell not far from Whitby 
Laths, a distance of more than a measured mile ; but when we consider the 
advantage they must have from so great an elevation (the Abbey standing on a 
high cliff) the fact will not appear so very extraordinary. The Abbot set up a 
pillarwhere each arrow fell, and these were still standing in 1779, each pillar 
retaining the name of the owner of the arrow," — Thorotofis Notts. Robin lived 
for fifty-nine years after this, and must have been at least eighty when he died. 
The great Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, had set a price upon his head, but he 
could be taken neither by force or stratagem, and fell a victim at last to foul 
play. " Being dystempered with could and age, he had great payne in his 
lymmes," and sought relief in the loss of blood, in those limes a universal 
specific, but the last remedy we should now think of for rheumatism. He had 
a kinswoman " skilful in physique " who was Prioress of Kirklees, near Leeds ; 
and to her he went to be bled ; but the perfidious cousin, incited by her 
paramour Sir Roger of Doncaster, who owed Robin some grudge, oi>ened the 
vein of his arm and left him, locked up in a narrow cell, to bleed to death. 
As he lay there, helpless and despairing, feeling his life ebb slowly away, he 
" bethought him of his bugle horn," and raising it for the last time to bis 
lips, attempted to summon his comrades. The blast was faint and uncertain ; 
and Little John, as he caught the sound " in the greenwood where he lay," 
was struck with dismay : 

" I feare my master is nigh dead, 



He sprung up on the instant, led his men to Kirklees, and, breaking open the 
convent gates, forced his way to his dying chieC He was too far gone for 
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human aid ; and Littte John, thirsting for revenge, proposed to bum down 
" Kirklees Hall and all their nunnery." But Robin would not hear of It : 

" 1 never hurt fair maid in my time, 

Nor at my end shall it be ; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand. 

And a broad arrow I'll let flee; 
And where this arrow is taken up, 

There shall my grave digg'd be," 

His faithful henchman helped him to the casement, put the bow in his hand, 
and raised him in his arms as, with a last supreme effort, he struggled to his feel, 
and bent it once again. He shot two arrows ; the first fell in the river Calder, 
but the second lighted in the park at Kirklees, where he was buried according 
to his desire, and a stone placed (it is said by ihe treacherous Prioress herself) 
to mark his grave. A tombstone bearing a very ancient cross remained in 1750; 
but is now replaced by one inscribed with the spurious epitaph that found a 
place in the collections of the late learned Dean of York, Dr. Gale : 

" ftrar unHtmtaU Did lattl ittaxi 
latj robirt tarl of ^^untin^tun 
ntar axm brc a\ gic fla gcuti, 
an pipl itaulD tm cabin I)tull 
0idt utCau^ &\ !]i an i\ mtn 
t)il (ngbnH mbt si agtn. 

nbiit 2-i (r. H) ital. BtbcmbriB 1247." 

But, though no one puts faith in the inscription, the site, at least, is believed to 
be genuine. "It is no small confirmation of this opinion," writes Thoresby, 
" that the spot pointed out for the place of his interment is beyond tlie precinct 
of the nunnery, and therefore not in consecrated ground. He was buried as a 
robber and outlaw, out of the peace of the church, Yet on the stone which 
was supposed to cover his remains, and was entire in the year 1750, there was 
a cross of the precise form which was in use at the beginning of the thirteenth 
oentury. But this difficulty will be removed by relJecting that at the dissolution 
of the nunnery many ancient gravestones would remain, and that, the place of the 
outlaw's interment being still notorious and popular, one of them might be 
removed hither to mark a place which perhaps an older memorial had ceased to 
recall. Moreover, this stone never had an inscription ; therefore, either the 
epitaph first produced by Dr. Gale is spurious, or my hypothesis as to the grave- 
stone is confirmed, or both. I think the last ; for, ist, a cross without a sword 
can have originally covered none other than an ecclesiastic ; and secondly, the 
internal evidence is strongly against the genuineness of the epitaph. If it ever 
existed, it must have been the invention of some rhymer io long subsequent 
times. Bui the spelling, so far as it deviates from common old Englisii, is not 
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according to the dialect of the West Riding, but of the North. On the whole,' 
I should think it a fabrication somewhere between the time of Heniy VIII. and 
Eliiabeth, wheti the terms archer and outlaw were become familiar." 

His band dispersed after bis death {though outlaws are still called " Roberds- 
men " in a statute of Ric. II, more than 200 years afterwards), but the affection 
felt for his memory was as remarkable as it was enduring. Not only in the 
counties that had been his favourite resort, but throughout the whole of England 
it was cherished and held dear, and it cannot even yet be said to have died out* 
Fuller included him in his list of Worthies, " not for his thievery, but for his 
gentleness;" and Walter Scott has immortalised him in his 'Ivanhoe.* No 
mediteval masque was complete without him, Maid Marian, and the feithful 
Little John ; and the celebration of Robin Hood's Day on the ist of May, with 
its games and sports, and merry crew of mummers and morris-dancers, went on 
rejoicingly till it was put a stop to by the Puritans.t Indeed, no public servant 
that ever earned the thanks of the State has lived so long in popubr estimation 
as the outlawed robber who loved and fed the poor. 

Fitz William. " As to the time and occasion of assuming this surname, 
the greatest certainty I have found is that William, the son of William FitzGodric, 
in King Henry the Second's dayes, called himself William Fitz William."^ 
DugdaU. It probably here stinds for the Robcrtus fitius Willdmi who held 
de capite both in Derby and Nottingham (Domesday), and became a very con- 
siderable landowner during the reign of Henry I., whose tutor he had been (see 

Fitz Roand ; or rather, as in Leland's list, Fitz Rohaut " This family is 
Breton, deriving from Roald or Rouault, a Breton noble living c^ 1000, whose 
son, Hasculph, Viscount of Nantes, c. 1050. had four sons who accompanied 
the Conqueror; viz, i. Ruald; 2, Hasculph; 3. Hugh; 4. Enisaud (see 
Musard). Ruald, surnaraed Adob^ {i.e. dubbed knight), held thiee lord- 
ships in capite 1086 in Devon (Domesday, 114 b). His son Ruald was 
father of Alan Fitz Ruald, who married Lady Alls de Dodbrooke, and acquired 
estates by her, (Pole, Devon), Roald Fitz Alan, his son, had John Fitz 
Rohaut, father of Alan, whose grandson Sir Roger Fitz Rohault had a daughter 
and heir (Pole)." — Tke Norman Ptoplc. This daughter, Elizabeth by name, 
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a Nottinghamshire still bind up a wound, chanting the faniiliar 

" Nine limes round, 

Robin Hood's charm — 
If it does thee no good, 
It will do thee no hann." 

1 In 1561, "the rascal multitude," writes sour John Knox, "were stirred up l< 
make a Robin Hiidc, whilk enormity was of many years left and damned by £ 

and act o( parliament." 
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manied Six Roger Champemowne ; her father died about 1346. He held 
Kimcoie and Long Clauston, in Leicestershire, of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
bore Or, 2 chevrons and a canton Gula,- in the canton a Hon passant guardant 
Argent. (Nichols" Leicestershire.) 

Fitz PaJP. " This name," says Sir Egerton Biydges, " was first taken by 
Robert PiU Pain, son of Pain Fitz John, and brother of Eustace, ancestor of the 
Veseys ; both sons of John de Burgo, surnamed Monoculus." This Pain, 
according to Dugdale, " was one of the Chief Counsellors " of Henry I, ; and the 
name of his son must therefore be an interpolation here. 

Fitz Auger: for Fitz-Alcher, Aher, or Aer. " William the Conqueror gave 
the Manor of Bosham in Sussex to William son of Augeri and his heirs in fee- 
farm, rendering therefore at the Exchequer yearly, forty-two pounds of silver in 
solid meta] for all service &c" — Blounfs Taiures. " William Fitz Auger holds 
his tenement in Epping and Waltham, Essex, by serjeantry to attend before 
the King." — jCid, Jiab, Scaet, A family of Fitz Alchers or Fiti Aers existed in 
Shropshire till the fourteenth centuiy. They descended from Alcher or Auger, 
a tenant of Rainald the Sheriff in 1086 (Domesday); and held Harcott in 
tapitg under the Crown, by the service of finding " one serving foot soldier 
with a bow and arrows to attend the King's army in Wales." Their other 
manors formed part of the barony of Fitz AJaa. Robert Fitz Aer occurs in 
the Liier Niger; William Fitz Aer ia 1240: Sir John Fitz Aer, in 1273, was 
Sub-EUcheator of the county, " exercising his authority well and honestly ; " 
Conservator of the peace in 12S7 ; and Knight of the shire in 1290. His 
grandson Thomas, who died in 1316, was the last of the Fitz Aers, and left 
a daughter Marjory, married to the son of her guardian, Sir Alan de Charlton 
of Apley. 

Fitz-Aleyn. The first bearers of this great historical name were the sons 
of Alan Fitz-Flaald, Baron of Oswaldestre in Shropshire and of Mileham in 
Norfolk, who received from Henry I, the shrievalty of Shropshire, and died 
about 1114. No one exactly knows who he was. Eyton, after a close and 
laborious investigation of the question, has adopted the legend found in the 
^nciful Booke of Hector Boece, who believed he had discovered in bim the 
grandson of Banquo, the murdered Thane of Lochaber,' The names of 
>1eanctiii3 and Flaaldus are, as he argues, easily convertible ; and he states 
that when Fleance fled from Scotland about 1050, he took refuge at the 
court of Gru(^th-ap-Llewellyn, and fell in love with Gruffyth's daughter 
Guenta, who became his wife, and the mother of Alan. The author of The 
Norman PeopU brings evidence to show that Flaald, his father, lived in 



• ShakL'Spcre alludes to this story i 
SiuUness of his race to Banquo : 



1 Macbeth, when the witcbes foretell the future 



" Thou shai! get kings, thouj/h thou be none." 
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Brittany, and was a brother of Alan, Seneschal of Dol, descended from tbe 
old Armoricao Counts of Dol and DJnan. At all events, whatever may 
have been the origin of Alan Fiu Flaald, he was 

" The mighty Father of our Kings to be," 

for, from his second son, Walter FiU Alan, appointed Steward or Seneschal to 
David L of Scotland, sprung the royal House of Stuart. The elder son, William 
Fiu Alan, was the progenitor of the Earls of Arundel, and received from 
Henry IL in second marriage Isabel de Say, Baroness of Clun. the greatest 
heiress in Shropshire, His came must have been a later addition to the 
Roll ; for Alan Filz Haald, who survived the Conquest for nearly sixty years, 
must have been lar too young a man when he fought at Hastings to have had a 
grown-up son by his side. Nor do either William or Walter occur in Domesday , 
where we fiod only Ricardus fiiius Alann entered as a sub-tenant in Norfolk. 

Fitz-Rauff, This, as a surname, was first borne in the time of Hcnrj- II, 
by Hubert, the gtandson of Ralph FiLt Hubert, " a fierce man and a great 
Plunderer," who held considerable estates in Notts and Derby in 1086 
(Dugdale). It might here stand for Harold Fiu Ralph, who held a barony in 
Gloucestershire at that date, " He was the only son (as far as we know) of 
Ralph, Earl of Herefordshire, nephew of Edward the Confessor, and in all 
probability named after him, and a godson of King Harold, Earl Ralph was 
the elder son of the Countess Goda, sister of King Edward, by her first husband, 
Drogo, Count of French Vexin, who died of poison in Bithynia in 1035, on his 
way to the Holy Land «-ith Robert Duke of Normandy. Ralph came to 
England when his uncle became King, and obtained the office of Earl of 
Herefordshire, This post was no sinecure, and having to lead the men of the 
shire against Earl AJgar and the Welsh, ' the cowardly son of the King's sister,' 
says Florence of Worcester, ' suffered a defeat, the Earl, nith his French and 
Normans, being the first to flee.' This took place near Hereford in 1055, The 
Earl died in 1057."—^. S. Ellis. 

Harold must have been very young at the time ; for in 1066 he was still a 
minor, under the guardianship of Queen Editha. Herein lies the difficulty 1 find 
in placing his name on the Roll Even though his father was half Norman, it is 
inconceivable that a youth so situated should have been in the invading army. 
But it is evident he came lo terms with the Conqueror, for he was suffered to 
retain a shred of his father's Earidom. Harold Ewyas in Herefordshire, where 
he had bis castle, is named from him, and passed through bis great-grand- 
daughter Sybil to Robert de Tregoz, 

Fitz Browne : (see Browne). 

Fouke, or De Foucques ; a Norman family that bore Sable a lion Or armed 
Gula, fronting a stork Argent. Thomas Fouque occurs on the Exchequer Rolls 
of the Duchy about 1198. Robert Fuko was one of the Justiciaries in 1167 
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(Roberts, Excerpt II. 469). Peter, John, Richard, Robert, antJ Walter Folke all 
occur in Kent c uya (Rotuli Hundred.). Sir Bartholomew Fouke, Master of 
the Household to Queen Elizabeth and James I., died in 1604. "The Baronets 
FoUces and Fouke are of this family." — The Norman Peopk. The former, how- 
ever, did not trace their descent further back than the reign of Queen Anne, 
when their ancestor, Martin Polices, was Attorney-General, and are now extincL 
The latter derive from the Fowkes of Erewood and Gunsion in Staffordshire. 
Sir Frederick, created a baronet in 1814, was the son of one of the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber to Henry, Duke of Cumberland. Both families bore very 
similar aims, though entirely unlike those of the French house. The coat of the 
Folkes was Per pale, Vert and Gules, a fleur de lis Ermine; that of the Foukes 
is Vert, a fleur de lis Argent. 

FreuU. I find four different branches of this family in Normandy ; the 
"Sires de Tannitres, Election de Lions ; " the " Sires de la Haye, &c., Election de 
Font Audemer j " another, also in Pont Audemer ; and the '' Sires de la Haye, 
Election d'Argeotan." One of these was represented in the great assembly 
of Norman nobles in 1789. In England, "though but one of them had ever 
summons to parliament," the Frevilles were "of eminent note, some ages before 
that lime, and afterwards."* — Dugdalr. They were seated in Cambridgeshire, 
where, as Lysons tells us, Little Shelford belonged to them and their representa- 
tives for over three hundred years. One of their monuments is still to be found 
in the church chancel. It represents Sir John de FreviUe, who died 6 Ed. II. : 
a dOSs-legged knight carved in stone, with a couchant lion at his feel ; and 
bears on a tablet this inscription in Lombardic characters : 



" !ci gist sire Johan de Friville, 
Ke fust seigniour de ct 
Vous ke par id pas set 
Par charite pur lalme priet. 






This crusader is left out of Dugdale's pedigree, which commences with 
Baldwin de FreviUe, living in the reign of Henry III. He bought of the King, 
for the sum of two hundred marks, the wardship of Lucia de Escalers, and 
shortly afterwards made her his wife, thus acquiring her father's barony of fifteen 
knights' fees, of which the chief seal was at Caxlon in Cambridgeshire, Their 
grandson, Sir Alexander, went four times to Scotland with Edward I., and 
followed his successor to the disastrous field of Bannockburn, where his soa 

• I am not clear whether the name of Fraelville, which is found among the earliest 
benefactors of Battle Abbey, is not in reality the same. Sir Anscim dc Fraelville 
(whose father had been one of ihe Conqueror's knights) "offered for the souls of him 
and bis" some lands for making salt pits, an acre of meadow, "and the whole tithe of 
his viU called Cltsi. All these gifts Roger, his son, agreed to, on condition of 
receiving a dog which he demanded." The poor boy was done out of part of his 
inheritance at a very cheap rate. 
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Baldwin — then a young knight of twenty-one — was taken prisoner. He married 
Joan, daughter of Ralph de Cromwell, and Mazera, one of the co-heiresses of 
Sir Philip Marmion, and died in 1.128, the year after he had been summoned to 
Kdward III.'s first parliamenL His barony, though asserted by Dugdale, is not 
included in the latier's List of Summons, and must be considered questionable ; 
Sir Harris Nicolas maintains that he only received a writ of military summons ; 
and it was at all events never repeated to any of the five Baldwins that succeeded 
him. Of these, the second was appointed Seneschal of Xaintonge, for life, by 
the Black Prince, under whose victorious banner he served in Ciascony. The 
next contested the Championship of England with the Dymokes at the corona- 
tion of Richard II. He claimed by right of tenure, as Lord of Tamworth 
Castle, which had descended to him from his ancestress, Mazcra de Marmion ; 
hut the Constable and Marshal of England, before whom the quesiion was 
argued, decided thai Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire was the manor held by this 
service, and adjudged it to Sir John Dymoke, the descendant of Joan de 
Marmion. (See Marmion.) The fifth and last Baldwin, who succeeded when 
but two years of age, died during his minority, and " a fair inheritance thus came 
to the Families " of his three sisters. Sir Thomas Ferrers, who had married the 
eldest, Elizabeth, had Tamworth Castle, with other estates in Hereford, Stafford, 
and Warwickshire : Sir Richard Bingham, ihe husband of Margaret, the second, 
had Newdigatc in Surrey, and estates in Wilts and Warwickshire ; while Roger 
Aston, whose wife Joice was the youngest sister, had Middleton and Whitnash 
in the latter county, and various manors in Notts and Herefordshire. Of him 
came the Scottish Lords Aston. 

Front de Boef : see Estoutnnllf. 

Facunberge : Anglicized Falconbridge ; " a great Yorkshire family, 
probably," says Sir Egerton Brydges, "of later date, at least as to the name." 
This was taken from Fauquemberg, near St. Omer (the family, in spelling the 
name, long preserved the m), and was imported into Holdemess by France 
homo Drogonis de Baircre, an under-tenant in Domesday. " By the name of 
Franco de Falconberg de Rise, he is mentioned in the chronicle of Meaux 
Abbey, as one of the contemporaries and neighbours of Gamel de Melsa, on 
whose land the abbey was builL His family was one of the few received into 
favour by the Earls of Albemarle," — A. S. Ellis. They held their manor of 
Rise for four hundred years. Franco's son or grandson, Walter, married 
(according to the above authority) Agnes de Arches, but Poulson, in his History 
0/ Ifolilfrness, states that his wife was the sister and heiress of Anselmus de 
Stuleville. Here, however, we are met by a chronological difficulty, as this lady's 
son by her first husband. Sir Alexander Sl Quintin of Harpham, lived in the 
thirteenth century. Peter de Fauconberg, temp. Stephen, was a benefactor to 
the monks of Pontefract. They " covenanted to celebrate his Obit and Anni- 
vcrsaiy, and likewise that of Beatrice his Wife, as solemnly as for any Monk of 
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their own Convent" — Dugdak. He had five sons, Sir Walter, Sir Philip, 
Eustace, William, and Stephen. Sir Philip, who married the co-heiress of Scotney, 
is slyled of Appleton, and mention is made of his two sons and two grandsons. 
Eustace, a man of some note in his generation, was one of the King's Justices 
Itinerant in i ioo. " He was," says Fuller, " bom in this county of York, where 
bis name appeareth among the ancient Sheriffs thereof. He was chosen Bishop 
of London izaj, carrying it clearly from a company of able competitors, 
occasioning the following distich : 

'Omnes hie Dignis, lu Dig-nfor omnibus: omnes 
Hie plene sapiunt, plenius ipse sapis.' 
Others played on his name, Eustatius (one that stood well), both in respect of 
spiritual estate (yet ' let him that standeth take heed test he fall ') and temporal 
condition ; well fixed in the favour of prince and people ; being Chief Justice, 
then Chancellor of the chequer, and afterwards Treasurer of England, and twice 
ambassador to the King of France. He deserved right well of his own cathedral, 
and dying October 31st, iaaS,w3s buried under amarble tomb on the South side 
of the presbytery." 

The eldest son, Sir Walter, and his brother Stephen, married two sisters, 
Agnes an<i Petronel, the daughters and co-heirs of Simon Fits Simon of Brikes- 
wotth in Northamptonshire, by Isabel his wife, daughter and heir of Thomas de 
Cukeney, founder ofWelbeck Abbey, Notts. Sir Walter's son, Peter H., who 
rose in arms against King John, but returned to his allegiance on the accession 
of Henry III., was the father of another Walter, summoned to parliament 
(though, according to Nicholas, by a doubtful writ) in 1295. His wife was 
Agnes, one of the co-heiresses of Peter de Brus III. of Skeltoo, who brought 
him, with her father's castle, extensive lands in Yorkshire, and no less than 
seven sons, of whom two were fiiars preachers. He was followed by five successive 
bearers of the title, almost all of whom were, in common with most of their 
conieroporaries, active soldiers under the three first Edwards. The third Lord, 
knighted on the same day as Edward I., went four times to the wars of Scotland ; 
the fourth Lord, Constable of York in i34r, and Governor of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed in 1342, fought both there and in Flanders; the fifth Lord, a Banneret, 
also served constantly " beyond sea," and was appointed, with Lord Mowbray 
and others, to guard the Yorkshire coast against an expected French invasion. 
Thomas, the last Lord Fauconberg, who had estates in Northamptonshire in 
right of his mother, Maud de PateshuU, and was, again, in the French wars, left 
as his sole heiress a daughter named Joan, who had apparently survived both a 
brother and an elder sister. Poulson asserts that Joan was an idiot from her 
birth ; nor docs Dugdale's quotation of one of her affidavits militate against his 
sUlement "She made proof of her age 10 Hen, V., viz. : That being bom at 
Skelton, and Baptized in the Church there, she was 15 years of age upon the 
Feast Day of St. Luke the Evangelist the same year ; also that she bad a Sister 
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called Isabel, married to John de Wilton upon the day !^e was Baptusd." Had 
Joan been altogether in her right mind, she could scarcely have been asked to 
bear testimony as to what occurred at her baptism." 

But, idiot or no idiot, Joan found a husband, and a husband of iUustrious birth 
and renowned valour, William Nevill, afterwards Earl of Kent, one of the younger 
sons of Ralph, first Earl of \Vestmoretand, by his second wife, Joan Beaufort. 
He was summoned to parUament/V/r^ uxoris as Lord Fauconbergin 1439. and the 
barony fell into abeyance between his three coheiresses in 1463. Joan, the eldest, 
married Sir Edward Bethune ; Elizabeth married Sir Richard Strangeways ; and 
AUce was the wife of Sir John Conyers, and the mother of the first Lord Conyers. 
The fifth Lord Fauconberg left, by his second marriage with Isabella Bigot, 
a younger son named Roger, whose posterity carried on the male line for two 
additional descents. This Sir Roger, who was of Holme, on Sj>alding Moor, 
took to wife the l^dy of Flixburgh, Margaret Darcy, and in the following gene- 
ration we find Sir Walter de Fauconberg transplanted into Lincolnshire, and 
seated at Whitton. His childless son Roger was the last heir ; and once again 
three sisters shared the estate. Margaret carried Holme to John Constable, and 
re-mairicd William de Monceaux ; Izabel was the wife of Edmund Percebay of 
Park, Lincolnshire, and Constance remained unmarried. 

There was likewise a Nottinghamshire branch, derived from Stephen (a 
younger son of the first Peter) and Petrone! Fitz Simon, who had inherited 
Cukeney from his mother. According to an old Inquisition, it was held by the 
service of shoeing the King's horses whenever he came to Mansfield, to hunt in 
Sherwood Forest Stephen's great-grandson William was, as Dugdale tells us 
(though it is denied by Banks), summoned to pariiament as Lord of Cukeney in 
1299; but the sunmions, if any, was never repeated. John, the eldest of his two 
■ons, was an idioL Sir Henry, the other, was living in 1319, and married Ellen 
de Henford. Poulson gives him no posterity. 

I can discover no historical authority for Shakespeare's jovial Bastard of 
Falconbridge, with his ready wit and sharp tongue ; nor for his spindle-shanked 
brother, the 

'■eldest son. 
As I suppose, of Robert Falconbridge, 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Ctcur dc Lion knighted in the field." 

True, he is called a Northamptonshire gentleman. But then Sir Peter II., at 
that time the representative of the family in the county, was, as we have seen, in 
arms against King John. 

About two hundred and fifty years later, however, we meet with a genuine 

* It reminds me of an affidavit made not many years ago by a young l.ndy then in 
ward to the Scottish Court of Session, by which she was required solemnly to 
Btscverntc — as it were f her own knowledge — that she was her mother^ daughter I 





^^M Bastard of Fauconberg, known as the instigator of " the grievous insults made to 

l^^r the City of London," as Camden phrases it, in 1471, who was the natural son of 

^ William Nevill, Earl of Kent, Lord Fauconberg in right of his wife. Though his 

father had been a strong Yorkist, he himself was devoted to the House of 

Lancaster. " After the battle of Tewkesbury, Thomas Fauconberg, known as 

the Bastard of Fauconberg, who had been practising piracy, collected a number 

of mercenary supporters in Calais, and landed in Kent, He sailed up the 

!■ Thames with seventeen thousand men, adherents of the House of Lancaster, 

^^m (including some Kentish men) intending to surprise London, and release King 

^^fe Henry, who was then confined in the Tower, but was repulsed ; and finding that 

^^B Edward IV, was marching towards London, he retired in good order to Sandwich, 

^^ where he fortified himself . . . having forty-seven ships under his control : but 

hearing of the death of Henry VL, he submitted to King Edward, who had 

marched lo Canterbury. Fauconberg was soon afterwards beheaded." — Furley's 

IUistery of thf Weald of Kent. 
Fort. There is a " venerable and almost uniform tradition " that the 
ancestor of the Fortescues was a certain Richard !e Fort, Duke William's cup- 
bearer, " who fought by the side of his master at Senlac, and after the Duke had 
three horses killed under him, protected hLm with his shield, and thus saved his 
life. He was thenceforward known as Richard le Fort-escu (strong shield), and 
after the battle relumed to Normandy, where his lineage still survives, whilst his 
K)n Sir Adam remained in England, received a grant of Wimpstone in Devon- 
shire," and was the founder of the English house. Both William of Poilou and 
William of Malmesbury tell us that the Conqueror had three horses killed under 
him on the hard-fought field of Hastings, but of this rescue by Richard le Fort, 
termed by old Westcote " the posy of the family," they make no mention what- 
ever. In any case the Fortescues cannot, I think, be the family here designated, 
as, in the Roll that recorded the combatants in the famous battle, so gloriously 
earned an addition to their name would never have been left out. It may be 
added that, according to Sir William Pole, Wimpston did not come into their 
possession till 1209. " John Fortescue was the (irste of y' famyly I finde toe 
inhabit Devonshire, Kinge John gave him in the tenth yeare of his raigne 
Wymondeslon in the parish of Modbiry in Devonshire, w* contynewed in 
y' name and famyly unto these late tymes." I find that the Le Forts and 
Fortescues are treated as two perfectly distinct families in the Nobiliaire de 
Nonnandie. The former were Lords of lionnebosc, in the district of Ponl- 
Audemer; and another branch held Monlfort, Cameville, &c., in that of Valognes. 

■ 1 first met with the name in a totally different part of England. Raoulph de 

le Forte, or de Forte, was a benefactor to Lanercost Priory, in Cumberland 
(.Moo. ii., 130) giving some land in Beaumont, and "a free net in Eden." He 
probably held under the old Lords of Bowness, of whose barony Beaumont 
formed part, but I can find no further mention of him. Sampson Forte and 
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Adam Forte occur about 1272 in the JiotuH Hundredontm, Another Sampson 
le Fort, " in the year 1 150, founded a priory at Harold, in honour of SL Peter, 
for canons and nuns of the order of St. Nicholas of Arrouasia, but it was after- 
wards occupied by a prioress and a few nuns of the order of St Austin," — 
LysotCs Setifordshire. According to a pedigree of the Mordaunts, quoted by 
Lipscomb in his HUtory ef Bucks, this " Sampson Fortis, of whom many fees 
were held by knight's service, was one of the most famous knights of his time ; 
and so called from his great strength and valour, being a great champion, and an 
associate in war with David of Scotland and Simon de St. Liz. He was lord of 
several towns and villages, among the rest of Chellington, which he gave to 
Osmund Mordaunl with his daughter Ellen," His foundation charter to Harold 
Priory is witnessed by Araalricus Fortis. Henry de Fort, with Philip de 
Branlasche, held at Broclon by the serjeanty of finding a man-at-arms to serve 
for fifteen days in the castle of Montgomery, — Tata de Nevill. 

This family was wholly distinct from that of De Forts, Forz, or De Fortibus 
(see Aumale). " The name of Forz is French and local ; possibly from Fors, a 
village in Poitou, about four leagues south of Niort ; or from a seigneury of Fors 
in Poitou. Seeing the spelling of the name in this country was Forz, and 
occasionally Fortz, it is not improbable that it was here pronounced as if written 
Fortz, and this would account for its plural form in Latin, de Fortibus." — Archmo- 
logical Journal, vol. xviji. See also Vivonnc. 

Frisell : or FrezeL " This name does not appear in Normandy ; it was of 
Touraine, where RenJ Frezel, about 1030, was a benefactor to Notre Dame des 
Noyers. He had issue : i. Ren^, living 1084, who was ancestor of the house 
of Fri5seau, Marquises of La Frezeli&re ; 3. Simon (Des Bois), The latter came 
to England at the Conquest. His descendants, bearing the name of Fresel, or 
Fressel, long continued in England, and temji, David I. Simon Frese! settled in 
Scotland, and about 1150 granted the church of Keith to Kelso (Chart. Kelso)." 
— T/n: Norman People. The Peerage genealogy, being much puzzled with this 
name, has no better hypothesis to offer than a legend that one Julius de Berri 
presented a dish of strawberries to Charles the Simple, King of France, and had 
his name changed from De Berri to Fraisier,/;-ff««, or strawberry flowers, being 
assigned to him as his coat of arms ! But this punning derivation is simply the 
invention of some sixteenth or seventeenth century herald, who chose to convert 
tbe silver roses or cinquefoils of the Frasers into strawberry flowers. That they 
were never so mterpreted in earlier times is evident from the Roll of Carlaverock, 
where, among the knights present at that famous siege in 1300 we find 

" Syraon Fresel, de cele gent, 
Le ot noire k rosettes de argent : "* 

and they are still locally known as " Lochaber roses." The badge of the Lords 
Saltoun — a strawberry — is, however, clearly allusive to the name. 
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SirSmon Fresel, or Fraser, under Diviil I., " enjoyed half the territory of 
Keith in East Lothian, called after him Keith-Symon," but left only a daughter, 
E<la, roarried to Hervey, the King's mareschal, from whom came llie great house 
of the Earls Marischal of Scotland, Another branch of the Frasers had settled 
ia the same county as vassals of the Earls of March ; and in the reign of 
Alexander II., Bernard Fraser, the chief of this family, " raised himself by his 
talents, from being a vassal of a subject, to be ten an I- in -chief of the King," He 
is a frequent n-itness to the Royal charters of the time, and was made Sheriff of 
Stirling in 1234- Richard Eraser, in 1292, was one of the nominees on the part 
of Baliol in the competition for the throne of Scotland, and twice swore fealty to 
Edward I. On the other hand, Simon Fmser, though he served at Carjaverock, 
was in arms against him as early as 1303, and after the defeat of Robert Bruce, 
was taken prisoner, carried to London, and there executed by order of the King 
in [306; his head being "placed on the point of a lance, near the head of 
William Wallace." His brother and heir, Sir Alexander, more fortunate, fought 
by Rruce's side at the victory of Bannockbum, and received from him large 
grants of lands in Stirling and Kincardine, with the hand of his widowed sister, 
Lady Mary. He was Great Chamberlain of Scotland from 1315 till the death of 
his Royal broth er-in-lnw, and "died fighting valianily" at the battle of Duplin 
in 1332- His grandson and namesake married a co-hciress of the Earl of Ross, 
and through her acquired a share — -which would seem to have been considerable 
—of that Earldom. " The whole of these lands went under the name of tlie 
barony of Philorth : " which, according to the words of Thomas the Rhymer : 

1 the North, 
It Philorth," 

is still the seat of his descendant, Lord Saltoun. This title wa 
family eight generations later by another Sir Alexander, whos 
WIS the eldest daughter of George, seventh Lord Abernelhy of Saltoun. Their si 
luocceded his cousin, Alexander, gth Lord, as " heir of line " in 1 669 ; and the 
litle and dignity of Lord Saltoun was confirmed to him by Charles IL in the 
MIowing year. During the Civil War he had done and suffered much in the 
Royal cause; advancing large sums of money to the King, and raising a 
lament at his own expense for the expedition into England. From him the 
present and eighteenth Lord is directly derive! 

The Lords Lovat descend from Simon Fraser, slain at Hahdon Hill in 1333, 

whose exact relationship to the elder line is not known. " The received opinion 

is, that he and James Fraser (who also fell at Halidon Hill) were sons of Sir 

Alexander Fraser, slain at Duplin, and the nephews of Robert I. by their mother. 

y Bruce. But this," adds Sir Charles Douglas, " is contrary to chronology : " 

they were more probably brothers of Sir Alexander, He married M.irgaret, 

of the heirs of the Earl of Caithness, and thus obtained a great territory in 
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the Highlands^ and became the chief of a poirerfiil dan that took its name firom 
him. Simon's son^ Hugh, who was left an orphan in the cradle, b styled 
Ilominos de I»vat as early as 1367 ; but it was not till the following century 
that another Hu^ Fraser was created a " lord of parliament " by James L of 
5yyXland, with whom he was high in favour. On the death of the tenth Lord 
(who left no son) in 1696, his daughter Amelia assumed the title of Baroness of 
I»vat and inherited the estate. The heir male of the &mily, at that time, was 
the nototioos Simon Fraser of Beaufort, who paid assiduous court to the young 
lady, and persuaded her to elope from her mother's house of Castledownie, under 
the comluct of Fraser of Tenechiel, " their mutual confidant" But Tenechiel, 
either dreading the consequences, or hoping for a reward from her relatives, 
refused to proceed with the abduction of the heiress, disclosed the plot to her 
mother, and forcibly carried back the unwilling damsel to her home. She made 
no further attempt to wed her kinsman, and gave her hand in due time to 
Mn Mackenzie, of Prestonhall. Thus foiled with the daughter, Simon seized 
upon the mother — this time dispensing with any preliminary formality of court- 
Khip — carried her off by open violence, forced the unhappy Dowager to marry 
him, and took possession of the Lovat property. It speaks volumes as to the 
difficulty of meddling with a great Highland chieftain at that period, that though 
the Erlinburgh courts fulminated edict after edict against Simon Fraser — 
sentencing him to execution, forfeiture, and outlawry — ^he actually underwent no 
punishment of any sort, except a few months' banishment, for any of his misdeeds. 
His subsequent career need scarcely be recapitulated here. Every one has read 
of the crafty traitor, who, by alternately selling the secrets of either party, 
obtained all that he wanted from both : the Lovat lands and his acknowledgment 
as I/Ord Lovat from King George, and the Dukedom of Fraser from King James ; 
who sent his son to head his clan in the battlefield whilst he kept himself 
out of danger, and at last died on the scaffold — fearlessly enough — a hated 
and unpiticd old man, of whom ** nobody ever knew any good." Chambers tells 
a characteristic story of his second marriage to Miss Primrose Campbell, a sister 
of the fourth Duke of Argyll. She was staying with her sister, Lady Rosebery, 
at Harnbougle Castle (a few miles from Edinburgh), when Lord Lovat first paid 
his addresses to her. Knowing his bad character, and how he had treated his 
first wife, she rejected him with abhorrence. He then forged a letter, as from 
her mother, announcing that she had arrived at Edinburgh, and entreating 
Primrose to come at once to a lodging in the Lawnmarket, which was particu- 
larly described, where she was lying dangerously ill. Lady Rosebery hurriedly 
desired the carriage to be got ready for her, and the poor girl drove to the place 
appointed, and finding the house lay down a close, and could only be reached 
on foot, she alighted at the entrance to this wynd, where she found a servant 
ready to receive her luggage, and dismissed her sister's coach. But no sooner 
had she set foot in the house where she was to meet her sick mother, than she 
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found herself a prisoner in the hands of Lord Lovat, wlio coolly lokl her slic h.id 
no alternative but to become his wife, "as she was now in a house of bad fame, 
from which, after it sliould be known in whose company she had been, it would 
be impossible again lo go forth into decent society," She pleaded and protested, 
with many tears, and held out bravely for a while, " till a hopeless confinement 
of several days reduced her to despair, and she at last consented to the match." 
She brought him a son, in addition to the two sickly boys he had by his first 
marriage ; and whenever he went away to the Lowlands, he used to tell her 
" thai, if he found either of the boys dead when he returned, he would shoot her 
thiou^ the head," She herself was never allowed to leave the Highlands, but 
was kept in strict durance within his castle walls, unable lo communicate with 
any one, and it was only by a stratagem that she finally succeeded in making 
her pitiable case known. She rolled up a letter in a clew of yarn, and managed 
to drop it from her window into the hands of a trusty messenger, who conveyed 
it to her family. A separation was then arranged, and she lived in peace to a 
great age, honoured and beloved for her goodness, and a Lady Bountiful on her 
meagre jointure of j^igo a year. 

Lord Lovat's eldest son, Simon, who had been unwiUingly forced into 
rebellion by his father, received a free pardon in 1750, " and every act of his 
fucure life justified the favour of government." He refused a commission under 
the King of France, and after having served long and honourably in the English 
army, his forfeited estates were restored to him in 1774. The barony was given 
back in 1S37 to Thomas Alexander Fraser, the grandfather of the present and 
seii-entcenth Lord, 

It is believed that the family still exists in France. While the grandfather of 
the present Lord Salloun was serving in the army of occupation at Paris (after 
Waterloo) he was struck by seeing a carriage drive by on which he recognised his 
own coat of arms, andfound, on inquiry, that it belonged to the Baron de Freiel. 

There were Krezels remaining in England for at least three centuries after 
the Conquest Walter Frezel, of Great Saxham, in Suffolk, held Fre^el's manor 
14 Edward I. Sir Robert Frezel was knight of the shire 24 Edward IIL and bore 
Guks fretty Or, on a t:M\^i Argent two mullets Sable, as appears by his seaL His 
daughter and heiress Agnes was the wife of Simon Saxham, from whom the 
estate passed by another heiress to the Drurys. — Gagis Suffalk. 

Fitz Sicnon : interpolated. " The first who bore the name was Robert 
Filz Simon, son of Simon Fitz Robert, Baron of Daventry, a scion of the great 
house of CU.re. This Robert was ancestor of the Fitz Walters of Daventry, 
BoroDS by writ in 1292," — Sir Egtr/en Brydges. But he lived three generations 
after the Conquest. 

Fitz Fouk. Robert, Geoffrey, Theobald, .ind William Fit/ Fulco occur in 
the Kolxili Ciiriic Regis of 1 190, See Fouke. 

FUiolL This name is found in the muniments of Battle Abbey. Ralijh 
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de Fillel or Filliol confirmed a grant made by his ancestor (who came over 
with the Conqueror) of some land in Pevensey Marsh to La Battayle, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Bernard Filloyel, at nearly the same date, 
witnessed a deed of Hugh Baliol : and in 1270 Richard Filliol went with Prince 
Edward to the Holy Land. Their Sussex seat was at Old Court in Worthing ; 
and in the time of Edward I., Sybilla Filiol inherited it, and married Sir John 
Fiennes. They were from very early times seated in Essex. " This family 
took its name from Filioles, in French Filieul, or Godson, as appears by a seal 
appended to a grant of William Filiol to Cogeshall Abbey in Essex, which has a 
representation of a font, a king on one side and a bishop on the other, holding 
a child as in the ceremony of baptism ; so that the surname seems given by 
some King of England " (or Duke of Normandy) " to one of their ancestors at 
the time of baptism. A branch of them held FilioFs (vulgarly Felix) Hall in 
Essex ; in which county they held lands in the time of King Stephen ; also the 
manor of Kelvedon, or Keldon, there : but this branch was extinct about I34S- 
William, second son of Sir John Filiol, who died 1332, married a daughter of 
Welsh, or Wallis, of Langton, and became the founder of the family of Filiol in 
Dorset, and of Old Hall in Rayne, co. Essex, which continued till 1720. They 
had very early a concern in Dorset — before the reign of Edward I. There was 
another branch seated at Knight Street in Mamhull, lately extinct" — 
Hutching Dorset William Filiol was knight of the shire 40 Edward III.; 
and William Filiol 15, 20, 28, 29, and 33 Hen. VL Their estate in Dorset 
appears to have been very considerable, and at the death of the last male heir 
(a lad of sixteen) in 1509, it passed to his two sisters. The younger of these, 
Katherine, was the divorced wife * of Sir Edward Seymour, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset and Lord Protector of the realm. The Essex family ended with Sir 

* Not only was she herself divorced, but by a special limitation of the patentt her 
two sons were debarred from succeeding to the Dukedom till after the failure of all 
descendants of their father's children by his second marriage. This extraordinary 
disposition was evidently connected with the terrible domestic calamity that had 
forced the Duke to repudiate Katherine Filiol. To her name in * Vincent's Baronage' 
at the Heralds' College is appended this note, " repudiata, quia pater ejus post nuptis 
eam cognovit." Some tradition of this ghastly story lingered on in the last century at 
Berry Pomcroy. The apparition of a young and very beautiful woman, wailing and 
wringing her hands in frenzied distress, was believed to haunt the old casde — ^lohg 
since deserted by the Seymours — whenever the death of one of its inmates was at 
hand. She always showed herself hurrying towards a staircase that led to one of the 
upper chambers, and as she disappeared on the last step, turned rpund with a look 
that, once seen, no one ever forgot. Such mingled hate, rage, horror, and despair, as 
it might have been supposed the human countenance was powerless to convey, were 
written on her fair young face. The local explanation given was that she had been 
the daughter of a former Baron of Berry Pomeroy, who bore a child to her own 
father, and strangled it in the upper chamber to which she is ever seen wending 
her way. 
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John Filio^ obt. 1381, whose daughter and sole heir, Cecilia, married John de 
Bohun of MidhursI, a baron by writ in 1363. 

The name is common in Normandy, and I find it mentioned there in 
18301. Six families of Filleu!, all bearing different arms, are included in the 
authenticated list of " Gentilshommes Normands " ; and \ji. Filleul d'Amertol, 
Le Filleul, Baron de Monlreuil, Du Filleul des Chfinets, and Filteul de Verseuil 
appear among the assembled nobility of the province in 1789. 

Fitz Thomas. Several of this name are to be found in the Monasliam. 
William Fitz Thomas, of Scostorn, Lincolnshire, a benefactor of Barling Abbey ; 
I'eter Fitz Thomas, who gave lands to Ellerton Priory, Yorkshire, &c,, &c., but I 
cannot find that these were hereditary appellations. Maurice Fitz Thomas, one 
of the greatest Irish magnates, who was created Earl of Desmond in 1329, and 
his brother. Sir John Fitz Thomas, were so named from their father, Thomas 
Fill Maurice, Lord Justiciar of Ireland, and the chief of the mighty Geraldines. 
(See below.) 

Fitz Morice. No more illustrious name than Fitz Maurice is to be found 
in the annals of Ireland, for it was borne during several generations by the 
descendants of Maurice Fitz Gerald, the founder of the great historical house of 
Geialdine. He was a companion-in-arms of the redoubtable Earl Strongbow, 
and by his gift Baron of Naas and Wicklow. One of his sons was the ancestor 
of the Earls of Kildare and Dukes of Leinster — Premier Dukes of Ireland ; from 
another sprung the princely Desmonds, and a line of seventeen powerful Earls. 
But, having been adopted only in the middle of the twelfth century, I am sorry 
to say the name must not be included here. 

Fitz Hugh : " These great Yorkshire barons descended from Bardolph, 
Lord of Ravenswath and other manors in Riehmondshire at the time of the Con- 
quest ; but they certainly did not assume this surname till temp, Edward III." — 
Sir Bgtrion Brydges. (See Bodin.) As here given, it must refer to Robert 
Fitz Hugh, Baron of Malpas, one of the barons of Hugh Lupus, Earl Palatine 
of Chester, and generally believed to be his illegitimate son. He was among 
the most powerful of " the cruel potentates that spilt the Welshmen's blood " 
with the never-sheathed swords of Lords- Marcher, in the ruthless battles of 
the Border. His castle of Malpas commanded the Important and ditlicult 
pass that formed one of the gates of \Vales ; and two other frontier-fortresses, 
Oldcastle and Shocklack, were included n-ithin his great domain. In his descen- 
dants, and probably in him, was vested the office of Scrjmnt of the Pnuf for all 
Cheshire, except the hundreds of Wirrali and Macclesfield. " Some would have 
the Baron of Malpas to be the prime baron, forasmuch as Robert Fitz Hugh hath 
for the most jiart the pre-eminence in the subscription of old charts in those 
XDcicDt times, as also in the record of Domesday Book, where among all the rest 
of the Ixirons be is put down first next after the Earl, and by whicli it appears 
also tliat he held more land in the county than any one of the rest t-xcept 
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\Vi!liani Malbcilenge." — Ormtroirs Cheshire. But this point of precedence is 
admitted to be exceedingly dubious ; and it is certain that when the Baron of 
Halton was constituted Hereditary High Constable of Chester, he ranked in 
right of his office as Premier Baron. 

" It is agreed by all parties that Robert Fitz Hugh died without male issue ; 
and by the best authorities he had two daughters, Letitia, the wife of Richard 
Patric " (see De La Lauiid), and Mabilia, the wife of William Belward (see 
lidn'crs). " The representation of the Patrics passed through tbe Suttons and 
Dudleys to tbe Wards, and that of the latter through tbe Egertons and Breretons 
to the Holts." — /Pit/, William Belward is the Cheshire knight mentioned by 
Camden, " each of whose sons took different surnames, while their sons, in turn, 
also took different names from iheir fathers. They altered their names in 
respect to habitation, to Egerton, Cotgrave, and Overton : in respect to colour, 
to Gough, which is red : in respect to learning, to Ken-clarke (a knowing 
clerk or learned man) : in respect to quality, lo Goodman ; in respect to 
stature, to Little r and in respect to the Christian name of one of them, to 
Richardson, though all were descended from William Belward." — Ratiaines, 
p, 141. " \V'ho would conceive, without good proof," asks Sir Edward Dering, 
"llut Malpis, Gough, Golbome, Egerton, Goodman, Cotgrave, Weston, Little, 
Kencierke, and Richardson, were all in short time the issue of William 
Belward ?" — Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry, App. p. 305, And yet one name — 
Cholmoodeley— is omitted from the list. 

Fitz Henrie. No Fitz Henry is to be found in Domesday, and I am 
unable to identify this name. It may have been inserted. Robert Fitz Henry 
founded Burscough Priory, temp, Henry II. (Mon. ii. 393), and was tbe ancestor 
of the Lathams. Two Fitz Henrys were summoned to parliament during the 
reigns of the first two Edwards ; Hugo filius Htnrici Dominus de Ravaisworth, 
the father of the first Lord Fitz Hugh ; and .\ucher Fitz Henry, who married 
Joan, one of the daughters of John de Bellew and Laderina the Bruce co-heiress. 
His parentage is unnoticed I)y Dugdale j Banks suggests that " he would rather 
seem to be a brother of the before-named Hugh Fitz Henry ; but for so being, 
there is no authority whatever." 

FitzWaren: "Taken not earlier than Hen. I. by Fulk, son of Guarine 
de Metz, sometimes called Guarine Vicecomes." — Sir Egerton Brydga. This 
Guarine, or Warine, sumamed tbe B.ild, was of tbe House of Lorraine, and is 
described by Ordericus as " a man of small stature but great courage, who bravely 
encountered the Earl's enemies, and maintained tranquillity throughout the 
district entrusted to his government." His Earl was Roger de Montgomeri, who 
selected him from among bis barons as his chief counsellor, and Viscount or 
Sheriff of Shro])shire (then an hereditary office) : attaching to his sherilTs-fief 
seventy manors in that and other connties, and giving him his niece Aniieria in 
marriage. Warine thus " stood the second man in Shropsliire," and maintained 
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a state and magnificence unusual even in those hospitable times. Such was his 
jiossoD for entertaining his guests, that he caused the King's highway to be 
turned through tlie hall of his manor at Alleston, in order that no traveller might 
have an excuse for passing by without stopping to receive some food and drink. 
He died the year before the compilation of Domesday, leaving his son a 
minor. 

Fitz Rainold. William Fitz Rainold, who in 1086 held of Wiiliam de 
Warrenne " Poninges " in Sussex (Domesday), was the sou of Rainold de 
Pienepont, and the nephew of Robert, Lord of Hurst-Pierrepont in the same 
county. (See Pierreponl.) He was the founder of a renowned house, that took 
its name from this South Down manor, and held it for three centuries.* Adajn, 
a benefactor of Lewes Priory, living in the reigns of Siephen and Henry II., was 
ihe first who was called De Po>-nings. His grandson Michael, who in raoa gave 
ihe King " a good Norway Goshawk " to have a Wednesday market at Crawley, 
and was afterw.^rds in arms against hira, held ten knight's fees in Sussex and 
other counties. 

His descendants — all of them soldiers — have borne their banner to the front 
on so many a well-fought field, that its very blazonry has become historicait 
Sir Michael, a baron by writ in 1293, served eight times in France between 
1196 and 1313: Sir Thomas, who married one of the heiresses of the great 
baronial house of Criol, was slain in the famous sea-fight ofT Sluys ; and the 
third Lord Poyniogs followed Edward III.'s standard for nearly thirty years as 
a Knight Banneret, fought at Cressy and Poiliers, and was one of the appointed 
guardians of the Sussex coast when a French invasion was impending in 1352. 
Richard, fifth Lord, who succeeded his elder brother in 1375, lost his life in 
John of Gaunt's expedition to Spain. When summoned to attend it, and part 
from his wife and yet unborn child, he seems to have left his pleasant home in 



* There is a curious bequest in the will of the third Lord Poynings relaling to this 
te : " I demise to him who may be ray heir a ruby ring which is the charter of ray 
[ berilage of Poynings, together with Ihe helmet and armour which my father demised 

"Fix upon the escutcheon of any knightly family, and enumerate Ihe scenes it 

I has visited, among what glories ii has shone 1 Take that of Poyniiigs, Barry of 6, Or 

and Vert, a bend Gules, and track its presence. It probably waved on the ramparts 

' of Acre, and witnessed feats of arms against the Saracens ; it was certainly seen in 

the ranks of the insurgent barons under Simon de Montfort : its bearer was con- 

1 »]uccious in the retinue of Earl Warrenne in Scotland : Sir Nicholas Poynings, in 

] ao Edward III., at the head of eight knights, twenty esquires, and thirty-live archers, 

are it at the siege of Calais : it was with Sir Thomas and Sir Richard Poynings both 

I Cressy and Poitiers : with another Richard, who accompanied John of Gaunt to 

k Spiua, and there died : with Robert, the last Lord Poynings in the French wars under 

Henry V. and VI., and with Sir Edward I'oyuings, Henry VI I. 'a Viceroy in Irel.iiid." 

W—Si*t€x Archirohgia. 
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the South Downs with a foreboding that he should see it no mofe. The night 
fxrfore he embarked at Plymouth, he made his will, enjoining that " if it so 
hapf>en that I depart this life in such a place that my body cannot be buried at 
Poynings, to the end that my friends aCar off may take notice thereof^ I will that 
a stone of marble be provided, with an escutcheon of my anns, and an helmet 
under my head, and an inscription declaring my name and the time of my 
death." Three months afterwards, he died of fever at Villalpando, in Leon. 
He was only twenty-nine. His wife Isabel was a great heiress, the daughter of 
Robert Lord Fitz Payne by Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir Guy de Bryan ; 
and it was through her that the ' Poynings became entitled to a share in the 
Bryan estates in 1489. Their son Robert was the last Baron of this line. He, 
too, showed that " his blood was fetched from fathers of war-proof," for he 
attended four successive Kings, Richard XL, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Henries, in all their French wars ; in 1423, with a following of sixty men-at-arms 
and one hundred and eighty archers, assisted at the taking of Yvry and the battle 
of Vernoil, and was killed at the siege of Orleans in 1446. Alianor, his grand- 
daughter, succeeded to the barony, and married Sir Henry Percy, summoned as 
Baron Poynings during his father's lifetime, and afterwards third Earl of North- 
umberland. 

Her father (who never lived to be Lord Poynings) had, however, a twin 
brother who carried on the line, and whose son, Sir Edward, " being," says 
Dugdale, " an active person in his time, became an expert Souldier," and 
according to Lloyd, "the best camp-master in Christendom." He served all 
his life ; first with Henry VII. at Bosworth ; next as one of the chief commanders 
of the forces sent in aid of the Emperor Maximilian; was employed "to 
conjure down the last walking spirit of the House of York which haunted the 
King — Perkin Warbeck ; " and appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1495. His 
government was judicious and successful ; and the code he enacted, known as 
" Poynings* Law," remained in force till the end of the last century. Henry VIII. 
on his accession, made him Comptroller of his Household, and gave him the 
command of the English contingent in the wars of the Low Countries; in 1509 
he was Warden of the Cinque Ports; in 15 14 with the King at the siege of 
Therouenne; and upon the taking of Toumay in the same year, was left in 
charge with a strong garrison. In 1 521, as Constable of Dover, he received 
Charles V. on his landing in England : and died two years afterwards, leaving 
no legitimate children. But he had three sons born out of wedlock, of whom 
the eldest, Sir Thomas, like himself an excellent soldier, gained distinction by 
his services in the field. Henry VIII. created him Baron Po)mings in 1545 ; 
appointed him Marshal of Calais, and gave him the command of the army then 
besieging Boulogne. Nothing more is known of him, except that he married 
tlio co-hcircss of Lord Marncy, and left no issue. Neither did his brother 
Edward, slain at the siege of Boulogne : and the remaining son, Sir Adrian, who 
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was Governor of Portsmouth in 1561. had only daughters. They were the last 
that bore the time-honoured name of Poynings. 

Another branch there had been, which did not outlast the third generation. 
Lucas, a younger brother of Michael, third Lord Poynings, married Isabel, 
the sister and eventually the sole heiress of the last Lord St. John of Basing, 
and then the childless widow of Henry de Burghersb, In her right, Lucas de 
Poynings was summoned to parliament as Lord St John in 1368. His son 
Thomas, in 1400, obtained license to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to 
remain absent three years. Later in life he was engaged in the French wars. 
In 143* he was with the Earl of Salisbury at the siege of Pont-Meulan ; and the 
next year appointed, with Robert de Willoughby, to lake over four hundred men- 
at-anns and twelve hundred archers lo the Duke of Bedford, then Regent of 
France. He died in 1428, having survived his only son, and his daughter 
Constance conveyed the barony to her husband Sir John Paulet, the grandfather 
of the first Marquess of Winchester. 

" Blomfield, in his History of Norfolk., makes mention of a Lucas de Poynings, 
who married Isabel, one of the four daughters and co-heirs of Robert de Aguillon, 
by Agatha his wife, one of the daughters, and co-heirs of Fulk de Beaufo, and 
thereby acquired Poynings manor in that county. This rather intimates some 
great discrepance in the early account of the Poynings family given by Dugdalc." 
— Banks. I have — I must confess with some misgivings — followed the latter in 
calliag Michael the first Lord Poynings ; though Dugdale states that the first 
writ of summons was issued to his son Thomas. 

Flamuile : " from Flamanville, near Yvetot, Normandy. Roger de 
Flamviile witnessed a charter of Walter Esper for Rievaulx, York, temp. 
Hen. I., being one of his tenants (Mon. L 729). He is mentioned in 1130; 
also Hugh de Flamviile in York, and in 1165 Roger de Flamviile, York, 
held eight and a half fees of Mowbray (Liber Niger), The family long flourished 
in great eminence in England." — The Norman PeopU. William de Flamviile 
was of Northumberland, temp. Edward I. — Rotuli Hundrcdomm. The sisters 
and heiresses of this William are mentioned in the Testa ds Nevill, and 
held of the King at Wytingham, in Northumberland. Elias de Flamviile, 
holding Slokesby of Peter de Bnis in Yorkshire j John de Flamviile, holding 
Je veUri ffoffamenfa of the Honour of Bedford : appear in the same record, 

I Elias also held in North Cave, of the fee of Percy of Kildale. — Kirkbys Inquest. 
I>iigdale tells us that " Hugh de Hastings, by gift of King Henry I., obtained 
all tlie Lands of Robert de Flamenville, wiA Emeburgh, Niece of the said 
Robert" These lands had beea granted by Robert de Limesl, Bishop of 
Coventry, and comprised " Burbache, Barewell, and Birdinghurte with their 
Apptutenanccs, viz. Scatesdcve (now Sketchley) and Eston (now Aston Flam- 
viile) and Stapelton." Aston- Flamviile is in Leicestershire. In 1130 Hugh 
accounted for ninety mirks ami two Destriers, being the whole of the balance of 
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a Fine he had given the King for ' having the land and the niece of Robert de 
Flamville.' " — Eytan's Salofi. Emeburgh's father was Hugh de Flamenville. 

Formay : perhaps Forney, " the Norman French pronunciation of Fomet. 
Sylvester Fomet of Normandy, 1195: Nicholas and Sylvester de Fornet, 11 98 
(Magu. RotuL Scaccarii NormanniaeJ. Fotnel was in the Cotentin." — The 
Norman People. It still survives in England as Fumey. But the only Forneys 
I have met with in old records invariably stand for Furneaus. 

Fitz-Eustach. I can find mention of no Fitz Eustace of earlier date than 
Richard, Baron of Halton, son of Eustace Fitz John, " one of the first peers of 
England, and of infinite familiarity with King Henry I., as also a person of great 
wisdom and judgment in counsel." — DugdaSe. This must be an interpolated name. 

Fitz Laurence. Hugh Fitz Laurence held at Napton half a knight's fee 
of the Prior of Coventry. — Testa de N^vill. 

Formibaud : or rather Fermebaud — (Leland). " The Firmbauds," says 
Lysons, "are among the eailiest extinct famihes which are known, by records 
subsequent to the Norman survey, to have possessed property in Bedfordshire, 
and twice represented the county in parliament in the reign of Edward UI." 
They also held Bow-BrickhiU, in Buckinghamshire, which passed from them lo 
the Siaflbrds. " Nicholas Fremhaud was Constable of Bristol Castle in the 
reign of E(iward III. He had also the custody of the see of Bath and Wells and 
other great estates, which yet were occasionally seized into the King's hands. 
His son Thomas succeeded him in his Bedfordshire estates; and afterwards. 
Sir John Frembaud (probably Thomas's son) exercised the patronage of the 
church of Bow-BrickhiU between 1336 and 1349." — Lipscomb's Bufkinghamshire, 
In the latter year Henry Fermbaud served as knight of the shire for Bucks. 
Geoffrey Frumbaud held sixty acres of land at Wingfeud in Suffolk, by the 
service of paying the King two white doves yearly. — Pla^ Coron. 4 Ed. T. 

Frisound ; in Duchesne's list, Frisoun. " Walonus de Frisc " or " de Frise " 
occurs in the Rotutus Cancellarii, 3 John. William de Frisa held two knight's 
fees of the King's gift at Martlegh in Worcestershire. — Tista de Nnnll. Robson 
gives the coal of arms of Frise, Fris, or Frys, as C/- 3 bars Veri. I have been 
very unsuccessful in my search for some account of this family. I find that in 
'333 Robert de Frison was Prior of Cogges, Oxfordshire; but the Priors of this 
house were generally chosen by the Abbey of Fescamp, in Normandy, of which 
it was a celL It may therefore be presumed that he was a foreigner. In 
Gloucestershire, there was a Robert Frize of Pucklechurch, whose daughter and 
heiress married William Llewellyn. This must have been about the end of the 
sixteenth century, as the marriage of William's grandfather Humphrey widi 
Isabel Berkeley took place in 1511. — Berkeley MSS. 

Finere. According to Sir William Pole, Sir Gilbert Finemer or Finemore 
held half a knight's fee in Devonshire of the Honour of Clare, temp. Henry II, ; 
and bore the red chevrons of his suzerain on a field ermine. The name is also 
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found at Hinksey in Berksliin; ; and in the church of St. Lawrence at Reading 
there is a inonuiuent to the memory of one of this family, with the following 
quaint inscription : " Under thy feet, reader, lie the remains of Richard Fyne- 
more, his father's Benjamin, and his brother's Joseph ; who, coming from Oxon 
to the burial of a friend, found here his own grave, 1664." The manor of 
Tiogewick in Buckinghamshire was given in 1210 by this family to the monastery 
tie Monh Rothomagom Normandy.— Zijx.'rtj. It had passed to them from the 
Lacys before the reign of Henry III. — Lipscomb's Bucks. They probably gave 
their name to the neighbouring village of Finmore in Oxfordshire. Hugh de 
Fincmer was Vicar of Shabbington, Bucks, in 134S. They had been seated in 
that county from very early times ; for Gilbert de Finemere is mentioned there 
in 1207, — Hunter's Fines. William de Finnore served as knight of the shire for 
Middlesex in i^a.—I'algrav^s Parliammtary Writs. William Fimner gave 
some land at Estliorpe, in the East Riding, to Walton Priory, — Burton's Moti. 
Eber. Richard and Roger de Vinemer, Kent, c. 1272. — Mi'tuU Huniindonim. 
According to Foxe, the Church historian, Henry Finmore, Filmer, or Finneraore 
— for he spells the name in each way — was Churchwarden of Windsor, and 
burnt to death under the Act of the Six Articles on July 3rd, 1543. At about 
the same date some Fynemores were seated at Cam in Gloucestershire, where 
they are first mentioned in a Crown lease of 1512, and many of their tombstones 
leinain in the church and church-yard. The name constantly occurs in the 
parish register between the years r57i and 1825, variously spelt Kynamore, 
Fynymore, Fynemore, Phinnymore, Fyllimore, and Fylymore. " It is first spelt 
Phillimore in 1040, and from that time both forms of the name occur during 
thirty or forty years, the later one alone being used after about 1680 in the Cam 
register, though the early one is still common in Gloucestershire and elsewhere." 
— Blunts Diirslfy. At one of their former residences in the neighbourhood, 
Nash Hail, now called The Knapp, " there is a grim tradition that a body lies 
buried under the stone steps which lead down from the hall to the cellar, and 
ibal the spirit of the deceased rises whenever grass grows on the steps. Boiling 
water used to be poured upon them to prevent the grass from growing, "^/i/i/. 
The last of the family that remained in the old locality died in 1S26. One of the 
younger brothers, early in the preceding century, migraled to London, where his 
SOD Robert married the heiress of Kendalls in Hertfordshire, and was the 
ancestor of " the Phillimores of Kendalls, the eminent ecclesiastical judges. Dr. 
Joseph Phillimore and his son Sir Robert Joseph Phillimore, and Sir John Phil- 
limore, a naval officer of high repute in the last centurj'."^ — Ibid. An anecdote 
of this family is preserved in the Berkeley MSS. Among the "Proverbs peculiar 
to the Hundred " is this : He hath offered his candle to the divtU. " It thus 
arose : Old ffilimore of Cam, going in Anno 1584 to p'sent S' Tho. Throgm. of 
Tottworth wiih a sugar lofe, met by the way with his neighbour S. M. who 
demanded whither and upon wlut busbcs hce was goinge, answered, ' To offer 
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my candle to the Divill ;' wliich coiuinge to the eares of S' Tho. at the next 
muster he sent two of ffilimores sonnes soldiers into the Low countries, where the 
one was slayne and the other at a deexe rate redeemed his return." 

The ancient Kentish family of Filmer is dearly of the same slock ; for their 
coat of arms is almost identical They bear Sable three bars and in chief as 
many trefoils Or ; and the only difference perceptible in the PhiUimore coat is 
that their bars and cinquefoils are Ardent. Most probably the Filmers are 
descended either from Roger or Richard de Vinemer of Kent, living in 127J 
(see p. 59) ; but Wotton only begins their pedigree in the following century, 
temp. Edward III., when they "wrote their name Finmere, Fylmere, Filmour, 
and Fihner, and were seated at Ottringden, at a place called Finmore." Robert 
Filmer, in the time of Elizabeth, purchased their present seat. East Sutton ; 
and another Robert, his descendant, received a baronetcy in 1674 from 
Charles II. 

Fitz Robert. Ralph Fitz Robert, and William FiU Robert, both holding 
in Kent, appear as under tenants in Domesday. It seems likely that they were 
brothers. William held West-Selve of Bishop Odo ; but I have no further means 
of identifying them. A Turstin Fitz Robert is found in Dorsetshire ; but " all 
we know of him is that he held GiUingham."— ^wft/ziVw' Dorset, 

Numerous Fitz Roberts occur at a later date. " John Fitz Robert was a 
powerfi]! Soldier in the days of Henry I., and held Dagworth of the Bishop of 
Norwich: and his brother William held of the old feoffment in 1165. This 
William married Sibil, sister and coheir of John, son of Ralph de Caineto or 
Cheney, and left three coheiresses." — Bloinfiehrs Norfolk. Bui he elsewhere 
describes Sibil de Cheney's husband as Robert Fitz Walter, son of Walter de 
Caen or de Cadomo. Again, "Ralph and John Fitz Robert were Barons in 
King John's time, and bore Or^ two chevrons Gula." — Ibid. A family of the 
name " early acquired prominence " in Shropshire — v. Eyton, Sir GeoSiey Filz- 
Roben (who died before laii) was a Baron in Ireland. 

Fumiuale : interpolated. The first of this family in England was Sir 
Gerard de Furnival, who went with Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land. 

Fitz Geffrey. This may very probably stand for Herve Fitz Geffrey, who 
was of the illustrious house of Montmorency, " Hervey, t!ie eldest son of 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, came to England in 1066, and was father of Geoffrey 
Filz Hervey (Duchesne, 67). He held several manors in Essex, of which his 
descendant Hervey de Montmorency, Constable of Ireland, was possessor a 
century later. He married Adelaide de Clermont, whose name appears with his 
in charters (Perkin, Hist. King's Lynn, 171). He had Burcliard de Mont- 
morency, who was a benefactor of Thetford (Mon, i. 667), and Robert FiiB 
Geffrey, who was a baron 11 65. He is mentioned in Lincoln in that year 
as Robert Maureociacus (Liber Nig.). He had Hcr^-ey, Constable of Ireland, 
whose nephew Geoffrey was Deputy of Ireland temp. Hen. IIL, and from 
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whom descended the Barons tie Marisco, and the Viscounts Mountmorres and 
Frankfort in Ireland. The spelUog of this name varies greatly, as Mont- 
morenlii, Montemariseo, Montemoraci, Montemorentino, &c." — The Norman 
PeepU. In Ireland it had long been simplified to Morres, and the two 
Viscounts had to obtain the Royal license, in 1815, to exchange it for Mont- 
morency. Mr. Freeman calls it " a singular fact thai a family named Mones 
in Ireland, dissatisfied with a very respecLible name which might have reminded 
them of the Theban legion, thought proper in the present century to change 
it to Montmorency, and to give out that a branch of the house of the first 
ChristLin Baron followed the banner of the Nonnan." He throws discredit 
upon the pedigree, because the name of Montmorency is not found in 
Domesday : evidently believing that the present rule by which every member 
of a femily bears the father's surname, existed at that period. This was so far 
from being the case, that the Norman archreologisls expressly stale that no son 
was permitted to bear the surname of the family till after his father's deatK 
Till then he was known only by their joint Christian names : as, Alan Fitz- 
Flaald, William Fitz-Alan (Recherches sur le Domesday). 

Fitz Herbert. Herbtrtus Regis Camerarius, the ancestor of all the 
Herl>erts, was Chamberlain in fee to Henry I., two of whose charters he attests 
at Windsor in 1101. There are only conjectures as to his lineage, of which 
in reality nothing whatever is known. He died "not long before 1130," and 
left, according to Eyton, three sons : i. Herbert Fitz Herbert ; a. Stephen Fitz 
Herbert; and 3. William Fitz Herbert, Archbishop of York in 1 143, who was 
canonized by Pope Hononus III. in the succeeding century. Herbert filled 
his father's place at Court, and married one of the numerous mistresses of 
Henry I., Sibil (or Adela) Corbet, mother of Reginald de DunstanviUe, Earl of 
Cornwall, and daughter and co-heir of the Domesday baron, Robert Corbet, 
on whom the King had bestowed the Roy.-d manor of Alcester in Worcestershire. 
They, again, had three sons : 1, Robert ; 2. Herbert ; and 3. Henry. Robert 
Rtz Herbert, "the third lineal Chamberlain of bis family, succeeded to the 
office and estate of his father, ere Henry II. had been three months on the 
throne of England," and had d. s. p. before 1165. His heir was his brother 
Herlwrt, whose wife Lucia was a daughter, and eventually a co-heiress of 
Milo de Gloucester, Earl of Hereford. Lord High Constable of England, For 
Kimc reason or other, that remains unexplained, this Herbert was out of favour 
with Henry 11. " It is evident that ho was admitted to far less than a full share 
of the inheritance which should have come to him by his wife and mother; and 
there is some proof that at one period he was under total forfeiture. . . . Before 
Kins Richard had reigned a year, he recovered part of his wife's inheritance, 
anil later on the moiety of Alcester," — Eyton. His sons were: 1. Reginald, 
who left no children ; 2, Peter, his successor ; and 3. Matthew, the reputed 
ancestor of Vincent Fitz Herbert sumamed Le Finch, of Netlierfield in East 
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Sussex, from whom the Earls of Winchilsca claim ilesccnL But, according to 
Eyton's pedigree, Matthew's grandson and last male representaiive, Matthew 
Fitz John, who was summoned to parliament in 1296, died s. p. in 1309-10. 

Peter Fitz Herbert, " being," as Dugdale informs us, " very obsequious to 
King John at the time of his differences with his Barons, was reputed one of 
his Evil Counsellors " (though he afterwards fell off in his allegiance) ; and 
took an active part in affairs during his reign. He is credited with three 
wives ; one of whom, Isabel, daughter and co-heir of the William de Braose 
who was hanged by Llewellyn in 1229-30, brought him the Welsh lands of 
Blayntheleveny and ThaJegard." Accordingly, in the next generation, Reginald 
Fitz Peter is enrolled in the ranks of the truculent Barons-Marcher, summoned 
in 1257 "to fit himself with Horse and Anns and attend the King at Chester 
to resist the Incursions of the Welch ; " and two years later commanded " to 
reside in those Parts, with all his Power, to prevent their further hostihiies." 
His son, John Fitz Reginald, was a baron by writ in 1294 ; but the summons 
was never repeated to any of his successors, nor can I find any further notice 
of them. 

John's younger brother, Peter, is believed to be the ancestor of the Earls 
of Pembroke. But, as all his descendants were settled in Wales, we have to 
search for them in the mysterious mazes of Welsh genealogy, in which hereditary 
surnames are apparently unknown. Sir Bernard Burke, who intrepidly threads 
his way through this formidable labyrintli, derives from him no fewer than seven 
other families : the Prodgerses of Gwarrindhfl ; the Morgana of Arxton ; the 
Joneses of Llanarlh ; \ the Gwynns and Raglans of Glamorganshire ; the Hughes 
of Coelwch or Killough ; and the Powells of Perthyr, I have not the power — 
nor indeed the ambition— of tracing out any of these. If the posterity of John 
Lord Fitz Herbert was even approximately numerous, the two brothers together 
may be said to have founded a colony. 

William, Lord of Raglan Castle, in right of his grandmother Maud de 
Morley, with whom Dugdale commences the pedigree, was the eldest son of 
Sir William-ap-Thomas, knighted by Henry V. for his valour in the French wars. 
He was an excellent soldier and a staunch Yorkist, whose exploits in the Wars of 
the Roses had been of such signal service to the cause, tliat no reward seemed 
too great for him when Edward IV. came to the throne. He was summoned to 
parliament, magnificently endowed with the spoils of the attainted Lancastrians, 
and appointed Justiciar and Chamberlain of South Wales, and Chief Forester in 
all those counties for life. Nor was this all. Year by year he seemed to grow in 
favour with the King, as fresh grants and fresh honours poured in upon him. In 
J463 he received Dunster Castle and all the lands of Sir James Luttrelj in 1466 

" She was then (according to Dugdale) the widow of David-ap- Llewellyn, the son 
of her father's executioner ! 

t John Jones of Ll.-m.irth assumed the name of Herbert not many years ago. 
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Oie offices of Justiciar of North Wales, Forester of Snowdon, and Constable of 
Conway ; in 1468 was created Earl of Pembroke — taking his title from one of 
his newly acquired possessions' : and in 1469 was made a Knight of the Garter 
'■ for hanng won the Castle of Harlow by assault, it being one of the strongest 
Forts ^roughout all Wales." But his career terminateJ in disaster during the 
following year. He and his Welshmen were outnumbered and routed at Danes- 
moor near Edgcote, having been sent to put down the Lancastrian rising under 
Sir John Conyers and "Robin of Riddesdaie." Humphrey Stafford, Earl of 
Devonshire, had joined him at Banbury with " 6000 good Archers to assist" ; 
but upon some paltry quarrel about lodgings, forsook him in face of the enemy, 
and left him to fight the battle against formidable odds. He was taken prisoner, 
and with his brother, Lord Rivers, and others, beheaded the next day by order 
of the Duke of Clarence and Warwick the King-maker. By his wife, Anne 
Devereux, he lefl, besides six daughters, ihree sons : 1. William, his successor ; 
a. Sir Walter ; and 3. Sir George, of St. Julian's-upon-Usk. 

William, the heir, surrendered his EarUiom to the King, who wished to give 
it to his own eldest son ; and was instead created Earl of Huntii.gdon in 1479. 
Richanl HI. named him Justiciar of South Wales, and betrothed him to his 
daughter, the I^dy Katherine Pianlagenet ; but the little princess " died in her 
tender years," and his wife was Mary Widvile, a daughter of the Lord Rivers 
who had been beheaded with his father at Northampton. Their only child, 
Elizabeth, married Sir Charles Somerset, the illegitimate son of Henry Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, who was created Earl of Worcester in 15 14, and is the 
ancestor of the present Dukes of Beaufort. She brought him Raglan Castle 
and a great Welsh inheritance ; but some share in her father's estates passed to 
her uncle, Sir George, whose descendant and representative married Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in 1595. 

In addition (o this numerous family bom in wedlock, Lord Pembroke left 
two bastard sons that bore his name : Sir Richard Herbert of Ewyas, and Sir 
George Herbert of Swansea. Sir Richard married a Glamorganshire heiress, and 
had, with other children, a son known as Black Will Herbert, who, beginning 
life under very poor auspices, successfully achieved a brilliant position at Court. 
"He was," writes old John Aubrey, "borne in Monmouthshire. He was 
(I take it) a younger brother, a mad fighting young fellow. 'Tis certain he 
was a servant to the house of Worcester, and wore their blue coate and badge. 
M]f CO. Whitney's great aunt gave him a golden angel when he went to London. 

" If wag on ihe occasion of his receiving this Earldom that he and his brother 
-Sir Richard were desired "to take iheir surnames after their first progenitor, Herbert 
Fiti Roy, and to forego ihe British manner, whose usage is to call every man by his 
Father, Grandfather, or Great Grandfather's name." It appears that his descent had 
been made out by the Webh authorities, from "Herbert, Son Natural to King 
Henry I." 
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One time being at Bristowe, he was arrested, and killed one of the sheriffes of 
the city. He made his escape through Back Street, through the then great gate 
in the Marsh, and gott into France. In France he betook himself into the array, 
where he showed so much courage and readinesse of wit in conduct, that in a 
short time he became eminent, and was favoured by the Kini;, who afterwards 
recommended him to Henry VIII. of England, who much valued him, and heaped 
favours and honours upon him. Upon the dissolution of the Abbeys, he gave 
him the Abbey of Wilton, and a country of lands and manours thereabout !)e- 
longing to it. He gave him also tlie Abbey of Ramesbury in Wilts, with much 
land belonging to it : Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire, with the ancient crown 
lands belonging to it He married Anne I'arr. sister of Queen Katherine Parr, 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas Parr, I ihinke, Maiquesse of Northampton, by 
whom he had two sons, Henrj-, Earl of Pembroke, and Edward, the ancestor of 
the Lords Powys. He was made conservator of King Henry 8. He could 
neither read nor write, but had a stamp for his name. He was of good naturall 
parts, but very colericque. In Queen Mary's time, upon the return of the 
Catholique religion, the nunnes came again to Wilton Abbey ; and this William, 
Earl of Pembroke, came to the gate which lookes towards the court by the street, 
but now is walled up, with his cappe in his hand, and fell upon his knees to the 
Lady Abbess and nunnes, crying pcceavt. Upon Queen Mary's death, the Earl 
came to Wilton (like a tigre) and turned them out crying, ' Out, ye jades ! to 
worke, to worke — ye jades, goe spinne 1 ' " 

He received the Earldom of Pembroke from Edward VI. in 1551. Camden 
calls him " an extraordinary man," who obtained favour and employments at the 
courts of four successive and very different sovereigns ; and Sir Robert Naunton 
attempts to explain how this was done. " This Earl and the old Marquess of 
Winchester were ever of the King's Religion, and over-iealous Professors. Being 
younger Brothers * (yet of Noble Houses) they spent what was left them, and 
came on Trust to the Court : where, upon the bare stock of their wits, they 
began to traffick for themselves, and prospered so well, that they got, spent, and 
left more than any Subjects from the Norman Conquest to their own times. 
Whereunio hath been prettily replyed, ' that they lived in time of dissolution.' " 

Lord Pembroke's marriage with the Queen's sister materially advanced his 
interests under Henry VIII. ; and he sought an even more ambitious alliance 
for his eldest son, whom he married to Lady Katherine Grey. But, " finding 
that great mischief had like to have befallen liim " through this match with the 
blood royal, he actually caused Lord Herbert to repudiate the poor lady, and 
found liim another wife, whose father, Lord Shrewshury, was then high in ftivour 
with Queen Mary. This Lady Anne Talbol shortly after died ; and the third 



" Lord Winchester was the eldest 
heir to a considerable estate in Hampshi 



cifa noble house in the legitimate line, and 
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Lady Herbert (afterwards Countess of Pembroke) was the Mary Sidney immor- 
talized in Ben Jonson's epitaph : 

" Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother : 
Death, ere thou hast slaine another 
Wise, and fair, and good as she. 
Time shall throwe a darte at thee." 

It was to her that Sir Philip Sidney dedicated the "Arcadia " he had written 
in her house at Wilton. Her eldest son, William, " the most universally beloved 
and esteemed of any man in that age," succeeded the Earl of Somerset as 
Chamberlain to James L ; and " having a great office at court, made the court 
itself better esteemed and more reverenced in the country. And as he had a 
great number of friends of the best men, so no man had ever the confidence to 
avow himself to be his enemy. He was a man very well bred, and of excellent 
parts, and a graceful speaker upon any subject, having a good proportion of 
learning, and a ready wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it : of a pleasant and 
facetious humour, and a disposition affable, generous, and magnificent" — Lord 
Clarendon. His marriage with Lady Mary Talbot, daughter and coheir of 
Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury, was " most unhappy, for he paid much too dear for 
his wife's fortune by taking her person into the bargain," and both his children 
died young. A book of his poems (addressed to Christiana, Countess of Devon- 
shire under another name) was published in 1660. He died in 1630 "of an 
apoplexy after a full and cheerful supper," and the title passed to his brother 
Philip, who "by the comeliness of his person, his skill and indefatigable 
industry in hunting," had become a favourite courtier of James L's, and been 
created Earl of Montgomery in 1605. Philip's second wife was one of the most 
remarkable women of her day, the celebrated heiress, Anne Clifford, sole daughter 
of George third Earl of Cumberland, and at that time the young widow of the 
Earl of Dorset She brought him no children, and the present Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery — the thirteenth bearer of the title — descends from 
her husband's first marriage with Lady Susan Vere. A grandson of the eighth 
Earl was created Baron Porchester of Highclere in Hampshire in 1780, and Earl 
of Carnarvon in 1793. 

All the other titles of honour granted to the house of Herbert are extinct 
The only three legitimate lines descended from a brother of the first Earl of 
Pembroke (of Edward IV.'s creation) Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrooke in 
Monmouthshire, " that incomparable hero, who (in the history of Hall and 
Grafton as it appears) twice passed through a great army of Northern men with 
his pole-axe in his hand, and returned without any mortal hurt" He had been 
sent with his brother and some Welsh levies against the Lancastrians under 
Sir John Conyers and " Robin of Riddesdale," shared his defeat at Danesmoor, 

It V 
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and was beheadeil with him M Northampton. His son and namesake. Steward 
of the Marches of North and >iist Wales and Cardiganshire under Hen. VIII, 
was the father of Edward Herbert, who, having in early life spent most of liit; 
means at Court. " became a soldier, and made his fortune by his sword." 
bought a considerable estate, and built a house at Biackhail," where he kept 
such lavish hospitality, that "it was an ordinary saying in the county at that 
lime, when ihey saw any fowl rise, ' Fly where thou will, thou wilt light at 
Biackhail.'" This open-handed Welshman had four sons : i. Richard, of when* 
came the Lords Herbert of Cherbury; i. Matthew, ancestor of the Earls of 
I'owis ; 3. Charles, father of the Earl of Torrington, and 4. George, of Nei 
College, Oxford 

Richard, the eldest, could boast of two sons whose names were famous iiji 
Iheir generation, and are unforgotten in our own — Edward, Lord Herbert <A 
Cherbury, and George Herbert, the poet and divine.f Edward was a soldier, a 
scholar, and a courtier :— a brilliant cavalier, brave to a fault in the field, and 
keenly sensitive on the point of honor, yet withal a <]eep and original thinker,! 
whose philosophical writings are in advance of his age. His biography is best 
told in his own words. He early went to reside in France ; served under the 
Prince of Orange in 1610: then travelled in Italy; and in 1616 was 
Ambassador to the Court of Louis XIIL He received his first peerage (an Irish' 
one, for he had a "fair estate" in Ireland) for his diplouiaiic services from 
James L; and "having approved himself likewise a most faithful servant 
King Charles I. as well in Council as in Arms," was created Lord Herbert 
Cherbury in Shropshire in 1629. Yet, on the breaking out of tlie Civil War, he^ 
in the first instance^though but for a short time— sided with the Parliament 
He died in 1648, When not yet fifteen, he had married a kinswoman si 
seven years his senior, the heiress of Sir William Herbert of Sl Julian' 
Monmouthshire (enjoined by her father's will to wed none but a Herbert,) bf 
whom he left three children. His eldest son, an enthusiastic loyalist, who vL 
computed to have raised in all two thousand eight hundred men at his oivn cos( 
for the King's service, succeeded as second Lord Herbert of Cherbury, but the 
title expired with the last of his two grandsons in 1691. It was twice revived by 
fresh creations ; first, three years afterwards, in favour of his nephew, with whoM 
only son it again came to an end in 1738; then, in 1743, it was granted " 
a grandson of Matthew, already mentioned (see above), Henry Herbert tA 

• It was aflCTwaids burnt down. Montgomery Casiie had been the original s 
of the family. 

t " George Herbert's tender and poetic spirit siaricd back from the bare, ir 
spiritualism of the Puritan to find nourishment for his devotion in the outer as! 
tions that the piety of ages had grouped around it, in holy places and holy things, i 
the stillness of church and altar, in the pathos and exultation of prayer and praise 
and the .iwfu! mystery of sacraments."— (^fi'rH'j iHslory of ike En^^lhk Pfoplf. 
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Oakley Hall, who, having married Barbara, only daughter of Lord Edward 
Herbert, and niece and heiress of the last Marquess of Powis, further received 
the Earldom of Powis in 1748, But it seemed fated never to endure. His son 
died s. p. in rSoi ; and the husband of his daughter Henrietta, Edward Lord 
Clive, eventually obtained the Earldom, and took the name and arms of 
Herbert. 

The title of Earl of Torrington had been granted in 1689 by William III. lo 
-\rthuT Herbert, an officer in the navy, who, deprived of his commission by 
James II., had crossed over to Holland and joined him while still Prince of 
Orange. He weat disguised in the garb of a common sailor, having undertaken 
the perilous task of conveying the treasonable paper that invited William to the 
throne. For this service he received the command of the fleet, and was placed 
at the head of the Admiralty. '■ But both as Admiral and First Lord he was 
uticily inefficient. Month after month the fleet which should have been the 
leiTor of the seas lay in harbour while he was diverting himself in London. The 
sailors, punning upon his new title, gave him the name of Lord Tarry-in-lown. 
\Vhen he came on shipboard he was accomjtanied by a bevy of courtesans. 
There was scarcely an hour of the day or night that he was not under the 
influence of claret. Being insatiable of pleasure, he necessarily became 
insatiable of wealth. Vet he loved flattery almost as much as either wealth or 
pleasure. He had long been In the habit of exacting the most abject homage 
from those who were under his command. His flag-ship was a little Versailles. 
He expected his captains to attend him to his cabin when he went to bed, and 
to assemble every morning at his levee. He even suffered ihem to dress bim. 
One of them combed his flowing wig, another stood ready with his embroidered 
coat. Under such a chief there could be no discipline." — Maeaulay. Yet, 
daring the very next year, he took command of the united Dutch and English 
fleets, and disgraced our flag by retreating before the French under M. de 
Tourville. and abandoning to them the coast of the Isle of Wight. Positive 
oftlcis were dispatched to him to fight; Lord Devonshire — ^alone of all his 
colleagues — urged his instant dismissal. " It is my duty. Madam," he said to the 
Queen, "to tell your Majesty exacdy what I think on a matter of this 
importance ; and 1 think that my Lord Torrirgton is not a man to be trusted 
with the tite of three kingdoms." His words fell on unheeding ears. On the 

I following day Torrington engaged the French off Beachy Head, placing the 
Dutch ships in the van, and leaving them to l.car the brunt of an unequal 
contest for many successive hours, while he himself held aloof. They fought 
wiUi great gallantry, but the result could only be a crushing defeat. Torrington 
was at once sent to the Tower, where lie remained for six months. He was 
then tried by court-martial, and though acquitted, dismissed the service. He 
died in 17 16, 
He, again, left no posterity. But the lineage of the old Yorkist captain has 
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not altogether passed away. Some descendants of the first Sir Richard are still 
to be met with in Ireland, the Herberts who own the beautiful domain of 
Muckross on the romantic shores of Killarney. 

One other branch there was, derived from a younger son of the first Earl of 
Pembroke of the existing creation, Sir Edward Herbert of Poole-Castle (as it was 
then called) " the fair red castle on the hill " now known as Powis, which either 
he, or his father, had purchased from the Greys. His son William, Lord Powis, 
received a peerage from James I : and his successor in the second generation 
become Earl of Powis in 1674, and Marquess of Powis in 1687. James II. had 
no more faithful and devoted adherent " He was," says Macaulay, " generally 
regarded as the chief of the Roman Catholic aristocracy, and, according to 
Gates, was to have been prime minister if the Popish plot had succeeded." He 
loyally followed the fallen fortunes of his master, and shared his exile at 
St. Germains, where he bore the titles — never recognized in his own country — of 
Marquess of Montgomery and Duke of Powis. One of his five daughters was the 
brave Lady Nithsdale that saved her husband's life. — See Herries, He died 
• outlawed, for refusing to make his submission to the new government ; but his 
son was restored in blood, and to the dignities of Earl and Marquess of Powis. 
Both titles became extinct in 1748, for this son never married, and devised Powis 
Castle and the whole of his estate to the kinsman who had married his niece, 
and was created Earl of Powis (as already stated) in the course of the 
same year. 

The title of Lord Herbert of Lea was borne by a statesman and politician 
of our own day, Sidney, second son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke; 
but was merged in the higher title when his son succeeded to the Earldom 
in 1862. 

Fitz Peres : interpolated. I can find mention of no other Fitz Piers but 
Geoffrey, who succeeded Hubert de Burgh as Justiciary of England, and was 
girt with the sword as Earl of Essex at the coronation of King John. 

Fichet, " After the Conquest the Manor of Spaxton was held of the 
Castle of Stowey, for many successive generations, by the family of Fichet In 
the time of Henry IL, Robert the son of Hugh, the son of another Hugh 
Fichet, is certified to hold it of Philip de Columbers, by the service of one 
knight's fee. (Lib. Nig. v. i. 97)." — Collhisoris Somerset The last of the race. 
Sir Thomas Fichet, died 19 Richard II. Pury-Fitchet recalls their name. Hugh 
Malet, the eldest son of William Lord Malet (expelled by Henry I.) and the 
ancestor of the Malets of Wilbury, took the name of Fitchet, and bore Gules a 
lion rampant Or^ a bend Ermine. His son was Sir Hugh Fitchet of Enmore, but 
the grandson. Sir Baldwin, resumed the name of Malet, and we are not informed 
why it had ever been changed. — Hoare's Wilts, There were Fitchetts in 
Leicestershire, who bore the same arms : and ** Dominus Hugone Fychet de 
Pakst" witnesses a deed of Hugh de Craucumb's in Oxfordshire about 1230. 



Ralj.h Fichet held a knight's fee of the t>ld feofTraent of the Bishop of Chichester 
in Sussex in 1 165. — Liber Niger. 

Fitz Rewes, or Fitz Rou, the Norman equivalent for the Scandinavian 
Rolffssen. Toustain Fitz Rou — in Norse parlance Tostig Rolfssen— was the 
siandanl-bcarer at Hastings. When Raoul tie Conches, to whom this honour 
belonged by hereditary right, and old Walter GiRard, to whom it had been 
offered, both excused themselves, electing rather to light " in the fore-front of 
the battle," (he Duke looked round for a worthy substitute. " Then he called 
out a kuight, whom he had heard much praised, Tusiain Fitz Rou le Blanc by 
name, whose abode was at Hec-en-Caux. To him he delivered the gonfanon ; 
and Tostaia took it right cheerfully, and bowed low to him in thanks, and bore 
it gallantly and with good heart, high aloft in the breeze, and rode by the Duke, 
going wherever he went. \Vlierever the Duke turned, he turned also, and 
wheresoever he stayed his course, there he rested also. His kindred still have 
quittance of all service for their inheritance on that account, and their heirs are 
entitled so to hold their inheritance for ever," — JVtut. This privilege must have 
applied only to their Norman barony. " Toustain afterwards becanu; the name 
of a noble house in Upper Normandy, -who, in memory of the office performed 
at Hastings, took for supijorters of their arms, two angels, each bearing a banner." 
—Taylor. 

Toustain Fitz Rou le Blanc" was, says Wace, " a brave and renowned 
knight, bora at Bee near Fescamp." He belonged to the great baronial house 
of that name, but there are different and conflicting accounts of his genealogy, 
into which 1 do not propose to enter. He was richly rewarded for his service, 
for bis barony at Domesday incJuded lands in ten different counties. " In 
Monmouth shiie he had possessions of considerable extent between the Usk and 
the Wye. These lands were probably wrested from the Welsh rather than 
granted to him, the Survey stating that p.irt was claimed by the King's Bailiff, 
saying that Turstin had taken them witliout gift. He had probably assisted at 
the subjugation of this district under William Fitz Osbern," — A. S, ElHs. 
'• Besides Thurstin, there is a Robert Fitz Rou in Domesday, possibly his brother," 
—Tay/,»: 

It is very doubtful whether he left descendants. In any case, " his fief was 
not transmitted intact to heirs-male. In 1 166 it was in the possession of Henry 
Newmaich, but in what way it came to him is not apparent." ^j^. S. ElHs. 

Fitz Fitz : Fnz or Le Fils occurs as a surname in the Rot. Hun.lred, about 
tajj. The descents given by Gale (from a MS. in the Cotton Library) prove 
Thoresby, Marmion, and Fitz to he of one common stock. The family was of 
ancient date and " respected estimation " in the West of England ; and gave 



s dear that in 1066 there was another Toustain Fin Rou, from his being 
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their naine to their seat at YtaAoA, near TavistodL, '^ where tbef long dtrdt in 
great repotatioDu But the male line ended in th e se our days in a most miibttmiate 
gentleman^ Sr John« whose sole daughter and heir was, acc<nding to her woith, 
highly married into honourable houses." — Wcsiofiis Devom, The ia£ba of this 
unfortunate Sir John was, according to Prince at ^reiy eminent coimsdlor in 
law,"* idio served as Sheriff of the county in the time (^ Queen FHiaheth He 
was much given to astrology, and when his wife was travailing in the pains of 
child-birth, ^ he would needs be enquiring into the fiortune of her burthen befiore 
she was delivered ; ** and proceeded to cast the horoso^ of his yet unbocn son. 
But the planets were advene and threatening, boding a terrible doom ; and 
trembling lest his child should first see the light under so hostile and sinister a 
conjunction, *' he desired the midwife, if possible, to hinder the birtii but for one 
hour This not being to be done, he declared that the child would come to 
an unhappy end, and undo the family. And it fell out accordin^y." This 
astrologer gave his name to Fitz's Well, a spring of ^* marvellous virtue * on 
Dartmoor, to which young folks in former times used to resort at the first dawn 
of Easter Day. He chanced to discover it one summers day, when, riding with 
his wife, they were, in the country phrase " pixy-led," and lost their way on the 
moor. Tired and thirsty, they rejoiced at the sight of the water, and alighted 
from their horses to drink ; and as they drank, the fauy spell was broken, and 
their eyet opened ; they recognized the path they had so long sought in vain, 
and quickly found their way home. This simple miracle is commemorated by 
two rude granite slabs that still enclose the well, bearing the initials of John 
Fitz, and the date 1568. 

His son Sir John, the doomed heir whose evil destiny had been read in the 
stars before his birth, died by his own hand in the flower of his youth, having 
thrice l)efore incurred the penalty of blood-guiltiness. His first quarrel was with 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, whom he slew near Tavistock. " The matter, it seems, 
was likely to have been composed, but the villain, Fitz*s man, twitting his master 
with a * What, i)lay child's play I Come to fight, and now put up your sword ! ' 
made him draw again, and Slanning*8 fool in stepping back (having his spurs on) 
hitching in the ground, he was then unfortunately and foully killed : whereuix)n 
Sir John Fitz, by the interest of his friends, sued out his pardon soon after this 
happened, which was in 1599. But," continues Prince, "as one sin became (as 
oflcntimc it doth) the punishment of another. Sir John was so unhappy as to be 
guilty of a second murder ;" and once more posted away to London to obtain 
pardon. He was possessed by the idea that the sherilTs officers were on his 
track, and in constant dread of being taken ; and at every stage of his journey, 
was careful to make the door of his lodging secure. When he had got as far as 
S:ilis!)ury, or thereabouts, he was roused in the early morning by a violent 
knocking at his chamber door ; and ** he, not well awaked from his sleep, and not 
well understanding his servant's voice in the dark," leaped from his bed, drew his 
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sword, flung open the door, and made a deadly thrust at tht unseen intruder. 

When lights were brought, he fount! that it was his own servant, come lo summon 

him betimes for the journey, whom he had killed ; and overwhelmed with remorse 

and (iespair, he fell upon his own sword, and was pierced to the heart. He had 

married Gertrude Courtenay, and left behind him a baby daughter, who fp^ew up 

to be ■' a lady of extraordinary beauty, and was looked upon," says Clarendon, 

" as the richest match in the West," She had no lack of suitors, and was four 

limes married. Her first husband was Sir Alan Percy, sixth son of Che eighth 

tarl of Northumberland : the second Thomas Darcy, eldest son of the Earl of 

Rivers: the third Sir Charles Howard, fourth son of the Earl of Suffolk: and her 

1^1, Sir Richard Grenville : but it is as Lady Howard that she is still remembered 

in local tradition. 

Many are the legentls and hob-goblin stories told about her in the neighbour- 
hood. She was of very evil report in her generation ; for some dire mystery 
attached to the " unknown means " by which she had disposed of her first three 
husbands.* With the fourth she had a bitter and life-long quarrel The match 
liad been made by the Duke of Buckingham ; but the bridegroom was disap- 
pointed in his expectations, and "by not being enough pleased with her fortune, 
grew less pleased with his wife j" while she " quickly resented the disrespect she 
received from him." Sir Richard was a man of violent and tyrannical temper, 
'• indulging to himself all those licenses in his own house which to women are 
most grievous," and withal took complete possession of her property. After a 
few miserable years of discord, she left him to take up her abode with the 
Howards, settling her whole estate on the E^rl of Suftblk : and thus suddenly 
I I>ercft of all he had to live on, he engaged in a Chancery suit with the Earl, 
challenged him to single combit, and vented his wratli in such opprobrious 
language that he was fined 6qoo/. by the Star Chamber, and committed to the 
HeeL Later in life he retrieved his reputation by his valour during the Civil 
War, and commanded for the King in the West. 

His wife, however, never forgave nor forgot. She resolutely refused to bear 

I his name, and visited his sins upon his children with relentless and vindictive 

I cruelty. Her two first marriages were barren ; but by Sir Charles Howard she 

1 two daughters, besides a son that died s. p. ; and by Sir Richard " she hath," 

I says old Westcote, " fair issue, which she cast off, refusing to own them, so 

uneonstant and irregular are some women's affections." One little daughter she 

especially disliked, and so savagely maltreated that a lady who was staying in her 

house as a guest was struck with compassion at the child's su0eri.igs, and 

I privately took her away to her own home. Lady Howard, who had made no 

secret of her wish to be rid of the child, was far from displeased at hearing that 



"There is a story about one 
I drowned whilst riding in his coach 
called Fice"s or Fitz's Pool, in the rii 



of her husbands (I do not 
)n the day of his marriage, 
er Tavy."— ,1/i-j. Hray. 



know which) being 
n ihe deep pool still 
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she was missing, and some months later received the tidings of her death with 

equal complacency. But it was a false rumour, intended to mislead and divert 

enquiry, for the little girl was in reality alive and well. She was brought up 

under the roof of her kind protectress, and in due time became a beautiful young 

woman, gifted with a charm and grace of manner that won all hearts. The lady 

who had adopted her then judged it right to reveal to her the secret of her birth, 

and to take her to see her mother, introducing her under a strange name as the 

orphan of a former friend. Lady Howard took a singular fancy to the girl, who, 

on her part, did her utmost to please and win her ; and succeeded so well, that 

she seemed, day by day, to be gaining ground in her affections. At length, on 

one occasion when Lady Howard was loud in her praise, the lady thought her 

opportunity had come, and with some trepidation informed her that the girl of 

whom she spoke so warmly was no other than her own long-lost daughter. Lady 

Howard started back with horror at this unlooked-for announcement, and for the 

moment was struck dumb ; then, in a sudden frenzy of passion, she turned upon 

her unhappy daughter, abused and threatened her with frightful violence, and 

peremptorily ordered her out of the house. 

The poor girl accepted her dismissal, and for many long years never ventured 
into her presence again. But in the end her gentle heart began to yearn towards 
this unnatural mother, who was now an old woman, with but a short span of life 
before her ; and she determined to go and make one last effort to obtain a kind 
word from her before she died Thus it came to pass that Lady Howard (then 
living in her house of Walreddon) as she was one day coming down the broad 
oak stairs that led to the state-rooms on the first floor, perceived her hated 
daughter ascending the lower flight from the hall, and coming towards her. 
They met on the landing-place ; and the daughter, throwing herself at her 
mother's feet, implored her compassion and endeavoured to kiss her hand. Lady 
Howard snatched it angrily away, and rushed towards the state-room ; but the 
poor girl caught hold of her gown, and clinging to her in piteous entreaty, 
was dragged along on her knees, still praying and beseeching to be heard. 
But Lady Howard was obdurate ; and as she passed into the room, slammed 
the door behind her with such violence that it closed upon the outstretched 
and imploring arm that was striving to clasp her knees. The arm was crushed 
and fractured, and the unfortunate sufferer, half dead with grief and pain, 
was for the second time turned out of her mother's house, and never saw 
her more. 

By her will she gave the whole of her property to the Courtenays (her 
mother's relations), with one trifling reservation — a small pittance to be doled out 
" to any person who could prove herself to be the daughter of Mary, sole heiress 
of the late Sir John Fitz, and widow of Sir Richard Granville." This legacy was 
never claimed. She is said to have ended her days in great tribulation and 
anguish of mind at a house she had near Oakhampton, and there, according to 
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popular belief, she is still doing penance for her sins. Every night, fts the clock 
strikes twelve, she issues forth from the old gate of Fit^ford, in the form of a 
black hound with glowing eyes and fiery tongue, and runs to Oakhampton Park, 
where she picks a blade of grass and brings it back in her mouth, always return- 
ing before cock-crow ; and this she is to do till every blade of grass in the park is 
picked. She has also been seen ('' scores of time ") driving in a coach of bones 
up the West Stieet of Tavistock in the direction of the moor, ^Ten still living 
remember that it was a common saying among the gentry of the county, when a 
party was breaking up—" Come, it is growing late ; let us begone, or we shall 
meet Lady Howard as she starts from Fitzford ! " 

These Fitzes have a very singular coat; Argent: a cross engrailed 
between twelve guHes de Sang. The name is found in several other parts of 
England. 

Fhz lohn. " This surname was taken by John Fitz John Fitz Geffrey, 
temp. Henry III. : he was one of the Mandeviile family." — Sir Egerion Brydges. 
With this entry we need not therefore concern ourselves. 

Fleschampe. Remigius, Almoner of Fecamp, " a man of small stature 
but of lofty soul," was the first Norman ever appointed to an English see ; and 
succeeded Wfin of Dorchester in 1067. " in the great Bishopric of Mid England, 
a large pan of whose diocese was not yet in Wilham's power," He had fur- 
nished one ship and twenty knights to the Conqueror's expedition, and " it was 
in after times brought up as a charge against the new prelate that, before the 
fleet had sailed from St. Valery. an English Bishopric had been promised as the 
fjrice of his contribution." — Freeman. He translated the see to Lincoln, and 
was one of the five Commissioners appointed for the compilation of Domesday. 
It can scarcely, however, be this churchman who is here designated. The name 
must stand for " Pierre de Bailleul, Seigneur de Fescampe," who is on Tailleur's 
Usl, or " Guillaume de FiJcamp" * (Dives Roll.) Gilbert de Feschaump witnesses a 
deed of Hugh Pudsey (consecrated Bishop of Durham in 1 153) ; and Richard de 
Fescamp, of Hampshire, occurs four times in the Rotuli Curia Regis of 1199 ; 
probably the same Richard who held in Kent in iioa (Rotuli Cancellarii). 
William de Fiscamp is mentioned in the same record. They probably descended 
from Hugo de Fiscamfie, who, in the time of Henry 1,, was of Surrey and Hants 
(Rotuli Magnus Pipa;) i contemporary wilh whom we find William de Fiscampo, 
in Gloucestershire and Hampshire. Walter de Fescamp, of Worcestershire, is 

' A William of Fecamp (probably anoiher monk) is mentioned by Freeman as 
having devised a new mode of singing, which, in 1082, the monks of Glastonbury were 
cnmrnandcd by their Bishop to use, instead of the immemorial Gregorian chants. 
They rcfiised obedience j and when Bishop Thurslan called in his Norman archers, 
locked themselves up in the minster ; but the soldiers, breaking in, " shot sorely " at 
the terrified ftjgirivcs, slaying some .nnd wounding others, so that the bluod came from 
thr alur upon ihc grtes, nnd from the grces upon ihe floor." , 
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found in Ihe Great RoU of the Tipe, 1180-90. William de Fiscainp, the King's 
physician, was Prebendary of Bridgenorth in \2b-^,-~Eylon' s Salop. Alberic de 
Fescamp was one of the clerks and keepers of Henry III.'s wardrobe ; and in 
November ia6o the King issued a writ to his Treasurer and Chamberlain, for 
[wyment to Alberic de Fescamp and Peter de Winton " of ;£ioo to buy jewels, 
lo be presented to Alexander, Kin? of Scotland, and his retinue, as the King has 
enjoined on the said Albric and Peter." (Calendar of documents relating to 
Scodand.) 

Gumay. This is a name of note in ihe history of the Conquest, and 
belonged 10 one of the first baronial families of Normandy. They occupied the 
frontier district called the Pays de Brai, an essart of the ancient Forest of Lyons, 
and an important post in the defence of the Duchy, that had been allotted to 
their ancestor by Rollo himself, and bore the name of Goumay, the head of their 
barony. They continued to hold this great fief till the time of King John, when 
it was seized by Philip Augustus. One remaining tower of dieir casde — " La 
Tour Hue " — was still standing at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
was surrounded by a triple wall and fosse, and considered so strong a place that 
one boastfid chronicler maintained that it could guard itself, and might resist an 
attack without a single man to defend it. This marvellous fortress is supposed 
to have been built by the father or grandfather of the Hugh de Goumay who was 
one of the chief commanders at the victory of Mortemor in 1054, and is 
mentioned by Wace at Hastings : 

" I vinl li vie! Hue de Cornai, 
Ensemble o li sa gunt de Brai." 

He might well be called old Hue, " when we see Jehan de Flagy — or whoever 
wrote the old romance of Garin le Loherain — boldly introducing "Hues qui 
Gomay tienl' as meeting 'la pucelle Blanchefors au cler vis' at the court of 
Pepin." — Taylor. He had first invaded England more than thirty years before, 
as one of the Notman leaders of the fleet with which the Saxon prince Edward, 
tlie son of Etheibert, made an attempt to recover die kingdom after the death of 
Canute. On this second occasion he brought with him his son Hugh and the Sire 
de Brai — evidendy a kinsman ; with *' numerous forces " that did great execution 
among the English. The Goumays were distinguished by a ]ilain black shield ; 
for they bore " pure sable ; " a singular bearing, not unsuited to the descendants of 
one of the followers of the great Dux Ptraiarum, which was only exchanged for 
their present coat, Argetil, a cross engrailed Gules, by Sir John de Gumey in the 
time of Henry III. " Hue le vieil " is said by the Norman chroniclers to have 
been mortally wounded at the battle of Cardiff in 1074, and thence brought home 
lo Normandy to die. But the Welsh accounts fix the dale of this battle nearly 
twenty years later, and he is believed to have been dead before 1086, as it was 
probably his son who appears as a great Essex baron in Domesday. LitUe more 
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is known of the time when this second Hugh died, but he cannot have survived 
bis father long. It is at least certain that he ended his days as a monk at Bee, 
and that in 1089 we find his son Gerard de Gournay Baron of Yarmouth, "a 
person of great power, stoutly adhering to King William Rufus against Robert 
Curthose Duke of Normandy, giving up his Castle of Gumay, and other strong- 
holds into his hands ; and endeavouring to reduce all the adjacent parts to his 
obedience. Howbeit, after this, in An. 1096, Duke Robert, for ten thousand 
marks gf Silver, delivering up Normandy unto Rufus, and thereupon travelling 
■Dio the Holy Land ; this Girard, with Edith his Wife (Sister to Earl Warren) 
accompanied him ; But in this journey he died, his Wife surviving him, who after- 
wards married 10 Dm de Monceaux." — DugdaU. Edith or Editha de Wanenne 
was the Conqueror's grand-daughter (her mother had been the Princess Gundreda) 
and brought him three children ; Hugh, his heir ; " Gundreda the Fair," the wife 
of Nigel de Albini ; and another daughter whose name is lost, married to Richard 
Talbot, ancestor both of the Talbots of Bashall and the Earls of Shrewsbury. 
Her second husband, Dru de Monceaux, possessed himself of the honour of 
Couraay, probably as the guardian of his step-children during their minority ; 
but it was only restored to Hugh de Gournay by the express mandate of 
Henry I, The King was very fond of this young kinsman, wiih whom he had 
grown up : (educatus cum HcnrUo I., el ab illo multum honoratus et diitetus, says 
the Latin pedigree) and " advanced him among his chief Nobles ; " yet we find 
him ranked among the rebels who joined Stephen in 1134. Three years later, 
he deserted the new King, who took him prisoner at Pont Audemare, and 
" partly by good words and partly by threats, endeavoured to reconcile " him, 
with some show of success. His famous Norman castle was burnt down during 
Prince Henry's rebellion in 1173; and he died in 1185, leaving a son of the 
same name, who was at the siege of Acre with Cceur de Lion : and lost a great 
part of his estates by taking part with the Barons against King John. They 
were restored to the next Hugh de Gournay by Henry III.; but he again 
" highly incurred the King's displeasure," for he appeared at a tournament in 
Noninghamshire from which he had been ordered to keep away ; and, worse 
still, " boldly presumed to hunt with Hound and Horn for the space of three 
days, in the King's Chase at Bristol!, without leave, and contrary to the command 
of the Foresters. Whereupon the Constable of the Castle of Bristoll was 
required to seize all his Lands, Goods, and ChalUes, within his Liberty." He 
married Lucy de Berkeley, and left an only daughter, Julian, who became the 
wife of William Bardolph. With him ended the princijial line of the bouse of 
Goumay; but two junior branches remained, the one seated in Somersetshire, 
the other in Norfolk. 

The former — by far the most distinguished of them^has been conjectured 
by some to belong to a ditferent family, and certainly bore different arms. Paly 
of 6, Or and Gula. It had been seated at Inglishcombe and Barew-Gumay 
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(then Berve) at the date of Domesday ; for we there find both manors described 

as part of the great domjia of Gefifrey, Bishop of Coutances, and held mider 

him b>' Nigel de Goumay. Barew revened to the Crown, and was granted 

by William Rufus to Robert Fitz Harding (irom whom it descended to his 

grandKiaughter Eva) ; but Hawise de Goumav is mentioned at Inglishcombe in 

the beginning of King John's reign, when she gave the church there to the 

monastery of Bermondsey in Suirew Thomas, Baron of East Harptree at 

the same time "gave sLxty marks for' his lands at Inglishcombe, which he had 

by the grant of Hawise de Gournay." She must have been either the heiress 

of the Goumays, or a widow dowered with their possessions, but how she was 

related to Thomas de Harptree does not appear. He was descended from a 

younger son of Ascelin LupeUus (see Z^tc/) who adopted the name of his 

manor, and founded a line of great feudal lords in the West of England, who 

in the time of Henry II. held a barony of thirteen knight's fees in Dorset, 

Gloucester, and Devon. Thomas* mother had been an heiress, Alice de 

Orcscuilz or Orcas ; and his wife Eva doubled his possessions by bringing him 

another barony nearly equal to his own, CoUinson calls her Eva de Gomiaco 

or de Goumay, the heiress of the Goumays ; but upon what grounds he does 

not attempt to explain, nor can I find that she had in her veins one drop 

of Goumay blood. She was the daughter of Robert Fitz Hardinge, or de 

Berkeley, and sister and heir of Maurice de Gant, who had taken the njime of 

their mother Alice, sole child of Robert de Gant, Lord Chancellor of England 

in ii53» by his wife Alice, da. and h. of William Paganel and of Julian de 

Bahantune, a great Devonshire heiress. Eva's paternal grandmother (after 

whom she was probably named) had been Eva de Esmond. Thus, though she 

undoubtedly represented four of the greatest families in the country, Berkeley, 

(;ant, Paganel, and Dowai (Bahantune), she had nothing whatever to do with 

the Goumays ; and yet it was this latter name, instead of one of the former, that 

was adopted by her son Robert* This Robert de Goumay, who held in all 

no fewer than twenty-two and a half knight's fees, was several times summoned 

to serve against the Welsh ; and built the hospital of Gaunt, near Bristol, for 

the health of the soul of his uncle Maurice. By his wife, Hawise de Longchamp, 

he left Anselm his heir, the husband of Sybil de Vivonne, and the father of 

John de Gournay, with whom the elder line terminated. The latter left only 

a daughter, Elizabeth, the wife oi John ap-Adam, who is said to have 

** profusely squandered away" much of the great inheritance that came to her 
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* Dugdalc, in his pedigree of the Earls of Lincoln calls her " Emma uxor .... 
Gurnai : " and in his account of the Gurneys, by some strange confusion, marries her, 
as Eve, sister of Maurice de Gant, to a namesake of her own grandson, Anselm de 
Gournay, whom he makes out to have been a younger brother of the last Hugh de 
(ioumay of the elder line. 
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Elizabeth's uncle, Thomas, who was seated at Farringdon-Gournay, carried 

on the line as heir male, and was father to Sir Thomas, of unenviable notoriety 

as one of the murderers of Edward II. To him and to Lord Maltravers had 

been committed the custody of the unhappy King at Berkeley Castle ; and for 

the foul deed there done, he had to " fly into foreign parts on the change of 

times." But he fled across seas in vain, for a price had been put upon his 

head, and he was captured at Burgos, and delivered up by the Spaniards to the 

emissaries of Edward III., who commanded him to be brought over to England. 

^Vhether, however, from some misunderstanding, or " secret practices " against 

him, he was executed at sea, during his voyage home. All his lands were 

confiscated to the King, who annexed them to the Duchy of Cornwall for ever, 

and to this day Faringdon-Goumay, Harptree, and several other Somersetshire 

manors (all parcel of the Goumay estate) belong to the Prince of Wales, as 

Duke of Cornwall Some favour was, however, shown to the children of the 

attainted Sir Thomas, who appear to have retained at least some part of his 

estates, till they reverted to the crown on the death of Sir Matthew de Gournay, . 

the last of his family, in 1405. The name of this Sir Matthew constantly 

appears in the pages of Froissart. He was a famous knight, of " consummate 

skill and reputation " in arms, who served in all the great battles of that 

glorious time, at Benamazin, Sluys, Cressy, Ingenny, Poictiers, and Nazaron in 

Spain, and fought the Saracens at the siege of Algezira. He long outlived all 

his contemporaries in the wars, and died at the great age of ninety-six, having 

nobly retrieved the ancient lustre of his name. It is still borne by several 

places in Somersetshire; Faringdon-Gurnay, Harptree-Goumay, BarewGurnay, 

and the hamlet of Gourney-Slade. 

The Norfolk Gumeys, who alone continue in the male line, were originally 
mesne-lords under their baronial cousins, and first appear in Norfolk temp. 
Hen, II. Unlike most families of so ancient a date, they have been faithful to 
their early home, and never migrated from the county in which they had settled. 
Sir John de Gournay was in arms against Hen. III. both at Lewes and Evesham, 
but obtained his pardon, and went with Prince Edward to the Holy Land in 
1270. One of their manors, Harplcy, had come to his grandfather Matthew 
through his marriage with Rose de Burnham or de Warrenne ; another. West 
Barsham— long their residence —was brought by the heiress of the De Wauncys 
^ Edmund Gourney, who lived in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard IL, 
^d was recorder, or, as it was then termed, standing counsel, of Norwich. On 
the failure of the direct line in 1661, the estates were divided among different 
co-heiresses ; but there remained a descendant of one of the younger sons, John 
Gumey, an eminent silk merchant at Norwich about 1679, who may be said to 
^vc re-founded the present family. He made his fortune, adopted the tenets of 
the Quakers, and was the immediate ancestor of the Gumeys of Keswick, who 
derive from his second son Joseph. 
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Grcssy. In Lebnil's copy this lume coirespoods wiib Cressf, and inay 
hne, I think, be accepted as a slightly disguised duplicate. (See Crasy^ Itbto 
be met with in a variety of fonns. " Le Seigneur de Giissey " is entered amoog 
the Conquirantt iTAngUltrre in Tailleur's Nonnan Chronicle ; and a Rkhaid de 
Griscy occuiB about 1180 in the Exchequer Rolls of the Dochy. " Magtstro 
Alano de Greycy," in the same century, witnesses a deed of Hentj- 1 
haxLud sun of the Prince- Bishop of Durham : and Roger de Gniszi is fonnd^ 
Ixindon and Middlesex 1 189-90 (RoL Pip.). Gilbert de Gressy, in the ti 
Henry III., was a benefactor of the Templars (Mon. Aagl.). Hamo de Gru 
in tlie following reiijn, sold some land to the Black Friars of York. — Yerktkirt 
Architelogia, vol. vL p. 399. 

Graunson, Anglicized Crandison. The French Grandsons have ihe 
punning motto : " A petite cloche grand son." Stretton Gransham or Gtandi- 
Kin kce|« the name in Herefordshire- " William de Grandison, the son of a 
Hurgundian noble (the ruins of whose castle on tlie lake of Neofchatel arc 
familiar to the Swiss tourist), obtained a grant of land in Herefordshire from 
I'.dward I,, and added largely to it by his marriage with the wealthy heiress of 
John de Tregoz. In the year iiga he had license from the King 'to crenellate 
his mansion at Asperton ' (Ashperton), and was summoned to Parliament from 
the twenty-seventh year of Edward I. to the nineteenth year of Edward II., 
inclusive. The date of his death is unknown, but Leiand states that both he 
and his wife Sibil were buried at Dore Abbey. Three of the chddren of William 
de Grandison achieved considerable distinction in their day. The best known of 
them, John de Grandison, is said to have been bom at Ashpertou, which was 
[iresumably the birth-place of his brothers also. 

" John lie Grandison ■ probably owed some of his success in life to his great- 
uncle Bisliop Cantilu{)e, ' St. Thomas of Hereford,' or rather to his venerated 
memory. He was made Bishop of Exeter in 1327. and has been compared to 
the present occupant of the see" (this was written before 1869) "in respect of 
the extraordinary duration of his episcopate (forty-two years), the extent of his 
acquirements, and what Fuller calls his ' Stout Stomach,' shown especially in 
resisting Archbishop Meopham, vi et armis, when he came to visit his diocese. 
He founded the Collegiate Church of SL Mary Ottery in Devonshire, and contri- 
buted largely to the embellishment of his own Cathedral. (FuHet's Worthies.) 

" The Bishop's elder brother Sir Peter was summoned to the first three 
Parliaments of Edward III., and died in the thirtieth year of that reign. He lies 

• "John dc Grandison, a Burgundian, Bishop of Exeter, foreseeing what might 
happ«n m afliT-limcs, built a very tine house at Bishop's Teignmouth (upon account 
of a sanctuary in it), that his successors might have where to lay their heads, in case 
their Temporalities were at any time seiz'd into the King's hands. Vet so far was 
this from answering his design, that his successors ars now dcpriv'd of this house, and 
almost all the resW—Canuhn's llritunnia. 
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r buiiif) in Hereford Cathedra!, and his monument, long supposed to com- 
I mtmoraie one of the Boliuns, is a beautiful piece of sciilpture, and will be found 
n the north side of the Lady Chapel. Four of the figures with which it is 
eiuitJied, viz. St Elhelbert, St, John the Baptist, and the two English SL Thomases, 
were recovered by Mr. Cotlingham, the architect, from behind the choir-screen 
where they were concealed among rubbish and fragments of stone. 

"Sir Otho Grandison, a younger brother, was a statesman as well as a 

I wsTiior, and was sent by Edward II., in the iirst year of his reign, as ambassador 

I la the Pope. He died in 1359, and in his wili "entreats that no armed horse 

nor armed men be allowed to go before his body on his burial day, nor that his 

body be covered with any cloth painted in gilt or signed with his arms ; but that 

il be oniy of white cloth marked with a cross." "—(Nicolas Test. Vetusta.) 

"The Castle of the Grandisons has wholly disappeared. The site on which 
il itood was planted about the close of the last century, when the foundations 
w;te grubbed up. but the moat still exists and is full of water." — Casths of Here- 
]«rhhn and thtir Lords, by C. J. Robinson, 

It will be seen that this account omits all mention of William de Grandison's 
elder brother, Otho. beyond all question the foremost man of the family. He 
hid gone to the Holy Land in 1270 with Prince Edward, who, soon after his 
accession 10 the throne, appointed him Goi-ernor of the Channel Islands, and 
later on his secretary. It is clear that he was much in the King's confidence, 
and benefited very largely by his munificence. He was sent Ambassador to 
Rome in 1 288 ; in 1 295 employed to negotiate for peace with France ; the next 
jrttr again in treaty with the Envoys sent over by the King of the Romans and 
King of France ; and in 1298 summoned to parliament among the barons of the 
realm. Besides his Kentish estates he had vast grants in Ireland, including the 
toims of Tipperary and Clomme, and the castle, cantred, and territory of 

IHokenath; all of which he m.ade over to his brother in 1289. The coveted 
feudal pr^^ilege of a weekly market and yearly fair was accorded to him in no 
fewer than fourofhis manors; namely, De La Sele, near K em sing, Farnborough, 
and Chelsfield in Kent, and Attonach in Ireland. "When he died," says 
Dugdale, " I cannot certainly find ; but in 12 Edw. II., all those Castles, Manors, 
and Lands, which he had in Ireland, for life, were given by the King to Prince 
Wwaid (his eldest Son) and to his Helres Kings of England." Thsre is no 
ncordof his ever having been manied. 
His brother William, who was summoned to parliament within a few months 
oflhe same time, had served three limes in the wars of Gascony, and four times 
to Scotland- Dugdale calls him " a menial servant to Edmund, Earl of 
Imoiter," by which I suppose it is meant that he was of the prince's household ; 
Mil in 1281 he received for "his faithful service" two manors in Gloucester- 
iWit. Besides these, he had (as we have seen) grants from Edw. I., and his 
hdros wife, Sibill de Tregoi, brought him Lydiard-Tregoz and Norion-Scuda- 
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more, in Wiltshire, Burnham, in Somersetshire, and Eton, in Herefordshire. 
They had six children \ Peter, John, Otho, Mabel, Katherine, and Agnes ; yet 
these three sons only carried on the line for one generation more. 

Peter, Lord Grandison, the eldest of them, a banneret in the French wars, had 
been heavily fined for taking part with the Earl of Lancaster, and died in 1358, 
leaving no issue by his wife, Blanche de Mortimer, daughter of the Earl of March. 

John, Bishop of Exeter, the second son, succeeded him at the age of sixty, 
and survived his younger, as well as his elder, brother. 

Otho, the third, was a soldier of some distinction, who was sent by Edward II. 
as Ambassador to the Pope, and followed Edward III. to France and Flanders. 
He died in the same year as Peter, seized of the Kentish manors of Chelsfield, 
Kemsing, and La Sele, which had belonged to his uncle, Otho I. He had 
married Beatrix, daughter and co-heir of Nicholas de Malmains, and left besides 
a daughter Elizabeth (mentioned in his will), an only son. Sir Thomas, who 
succeeeded as fourth Lord Grandison, but died s. p. in 1375. 

The three daughters of the first Lord Grandison had, on the other hand, no 
lack of descendants. Mabel married Sir John PateshuU ; Katherine, William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, and Agnes, Sir John de Northwood. So numerous 
was their progeny, that when the late Sir Henry Paxton Bedingfield claimed the 
barony of Grandison in right of his descent from Mabel, it was adjudged to be 
in abeyance between thirteen different families. No aspirant has since been 
intrepid enough to enter the list 

This long extinct name is still borne by the manors of Stretton-Grandison, in 
Herefordshire, and Okeley-Grandison, in Gloucestershire. 

Gracy : or Grancey ; repeated further on as Grensey. Grancey is on the 
confines of Champagne and Burgundy, and gave its name to a great Burgundian 
family, several times Constables of the province, that ended in the fourteenth 
century with Eudo de Grancey. He married Beatrix de Bourbon, the widow of 
the heroic King of Bohemia who fell at Cressy ; and being almost blind, had 
" caused his men to fasten the reines of the bridels of their horses ech to other, 
and so being himself amongst them in the foremost ranke, they ran at their 
enemies." — Holinshed, The feudal casde of Grancey, dating from his time, was 
only pulled down at the beginning of the last century. 

The first trace I could find of the family in England was at Warford in 
Cheshire ; the seat of the Grascys, Grasties, or Greestys, for many successive 
generations. Randle Greesty occurs among the " Knights, Gentlemen, and 
Freeholders of Cheshire" in 1445 (Macclesfield Hundred) : and William Grascy 
in 1548. They "entered a pedigree of five descents in the last Visitation of 
Cheshire, taken in 1664, when they claimed the following arms: — Argent on a 
fess engrailed Sable^ three martlets of the first ; and for crest a martlet Argent^ 
round the neck an engrailed collar Sable, Randle Grastie, of Warford, had by 
a (laughter of Robert Sidcbotham of Alderley, a son and heir-apparent, Henry 
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&astie, who died s. p. ; and a second son, Thomas, who succeeded him. This 
Thomaf Grastie, who was living when the pedigree was taken in 1664, was then 
eighty years of age. By his wife Alice Ellis he had eight sons and eight 
daughters, of whom Thomas, his son and heir-apparent, had died in his life-time, 
laving one son, Thomas Grastie, described as of Warford and Withington, who 
was heir to his grandfather. The Grasties subsequently went to live at 
WsningtoQ in Lancashire, where they appear to have engaged in trade. Thomas 
Grastie, the above-named grandson, was buried at Alderley in 1698-9, his wife 
having been buried there in 1676. The name is now almost unknown in the 
district "—fa/Ti'aiiir'r Eail Cheshire^ 

Again, there are traces of the family both in Scotland and Ireland. Lancelot 
Gracy was " among the Presbyterian landowners of Ulster proposed to be 
Uanspl anted into Leinster and Munster in 1553, on account of their attachment to 
nionarchicaJ and Presbyterian priDcipIes ; " md we are told that " the Graceys still 
exist in the barony of Lecale." — Uhler Arcka.ologia,vo\. L Robson has preserved 
the arms of Gracie (of Scotland), Ermiru, three lions' heads erased. He also 
gi\-es the coat of Grasay ; Azure a lion rampant Argent ; and that of Grance or 
Grancey, Guks a lion rampant Argent crowned Or, within a bordure engrailed 
of the third : — both of them entirely unlike Che bearing of the Cheshire family. 

Georges : (Gorgeise in Leland's list) from Gaurges in the Cotentin. This 
family originally bore a whirlpool or gurges (as may be seen in their sepulchral 
chapel at Cliefden) : but adopted the Lo^engy Or and Azure of Morville on 
the marriage of Ralph de Gorges with the heiress of John de Morville, temp. 
HeiL IIL This Ralph, the son of Ivo, seated at Tamworth in Warwickshire, 
"was a knight, and a great warrior, being one of those who in 1263 were 
blocked up with King Henry III. in the city of Bristol by the disaffected 
citi/ens. Soon after which he was appointed Constable of Sherborne and 
Kxetcr; and 50, 51 Hen. III. was Sheriff of Devonshire. 54 Hen. III. he 
attended Prince Edward to the Holy Land, and died soon after his return." — 
C^Umotis Somerset. His son and namesake was Marshal of Edward I.'s 
army in Gascony in 1193, and the next year was taken prisoner and carried 
to Paris ; but must have been speedily ransomed, for not long after we find 
him engaged in the Scottish wars. He was abaron by writin 1309; buthis son* 

" This son must have been the newIy-dubbcd knight "of haughty spirit" at 
Carlaverock : 

" Ilucques vi-je Rauf dc Gorges, 
Chevalier nouvel ddoub^, 
De peres i terc tumb^, 
Et defoulfi plus de une foiz ; 
Car tant cstoit de grant bufoii, 
Ke il ne s'cn deignoit departir. 
Tout son hamois e son atire 
A volt mascl^ de or e de asur." 
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never was summoned to pariiament, and left no children. Eleanor, his daughter, 
thus became his heir, and married Sir Theobald Russell of Kingston Russell in 
Dorsetshire (direct ancestor, by his second marriage with the heiress of John 
(If la Tour, of the Dukes of Bedford), Their descendants all bore the name 
of Gorges. 

One of them. Sir Thomas (the fifth son of Sir Edward Gorges of 
Wraxall), who was seated at Lon^ord in Wiltshire in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, married one of her maids of lionour, Helena, daughter of Wolfangus, 
" a noble Swede." She had first come to England in the train of King Eric. 
who courted the Queen ; and became a great favourite, for Elizabeth treated 
her with " all the inlimacy of a friend, and often made her a bed-fellow : " 
and when her first husband, the Earl of Northampton, died, leaving her a 
young widow, it is believed that the Queen herself furthered Sir Thomas' siiiL 
She proved an expensive wife. She had a fancy to have his house rebuilt on 
the plan of Tycho Brahe's Castle of Uraniherg, in Sweden ; and Sir Thomas 
accordingly pulled down the old mansion of the Cervingtons at Longford, and 
construclcd the singular triangulir house, crossing the river Avon, that is now 
the residence of the Earl of Radnor.* "So great was the expense of driving 
piles, &c,, that Sir Thomas nearly sunk his fortune in the foundation. During 
the threat of the Spanish Armada, he was made Governor of Hurst Castle ; and 
a Spanish galleon having been wrecked near it, his wife begged the hull of the 
Queen, in which were found bars of silver and other treasure to an immense 
amount, which not only served to complete their pile at Longford, but also to 
enrich their stewanl Richard Grobham, who chiefly managed their business, 
procured a knighthood, and left a fortune almost equal to his master's. Their 
son Edward was created Baron ^of Dundalk in i6ao." — Hoare's Wills. The 
second Lord died s. p. in 1712 : having involved himself in great debts, and 
been obliged to sell Longford to Lord Coieraine. It was bought by the Bouveries 
in 1717. 

Samuel Georges, the last heir-male of the family of Wraxhall, died in 1699 : 
but a branch remains in Ireland. Braunton-Gorges retains the name in 
IX'Vonshire. 

Gower, as Lcland also gives it ; in Duchesme's copy, Gouer. Sir Bernard 
llurke classes this among the monkish additions, as a Saxon origin has always 
been assigned to the old house now represented by the Dukes of Sutherland, 
Earls Granville, and Earls of EDesmere. Their Yorkshire manor of Stitlenham is 
believed lo have been transmitted through a line of ancestors that held it at the 
Conquest ; though Sir Egerton Br)dges derives them first " from one Guhyer, 
whose son. called William Fiti Guhyer, of Stittenham, was charged with half a 
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mart {or rather a maik) for his lands in the sheriff's accounts, 1167." The 
name (which began to be written Gower about the time of Edward I.) is, how- 
ever, iDContestably to he found in Noimandy, and is said to have heen imported 
from Scandinavia. It is borne by a place still called Goher ; and Thomas and 
Osmond Goher, at Caen, Ralph Goher at Baycux, and Thomas Goher at 
Coutanccs are all mentioned in the Norman Exchequer Rolls during the last 
years of the twelfth century. Two De Guers — one of them Marquis de Pontcal^, 
were among the Norman nobles convoked for the election of the States-General 
iD 17S9 : they belonged to the C6tentin. "In England it appears in 1130, 
when Walter de Guher paid scutage for his lands at Carmarthen (Rot. Pip.). He 
had probably been one of the Norman knights who accompanied Amulph de 
Montgomery. Adelard de Guer witnessed a charter of Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
Earl of Essex, 1 136, (Mon. i. 460) from which family Roger de Guer held a fief 
65, (I-iber Niger) when also Hugh de Goher held a fee from the Earl of 
'Wajwiclt (lb.) William Guhier obtained a pardon in Oxford 1158 (Rot. Pip.) 
being also of Essex, for after 115a the Abbey of Tilteney, Essex, acquired lands 
of the lief of Willbm Goer (Mon. i. 88g). This William Guhier or Goer was 
Lord of Stittenham in Yorkshire, and was dead a.d. ijoo (Rotuli CuriEC Regis). 
He confirmed the grant of Godfrey Fitz Richard of Stitnam to Rievauht Abbey 
(Burton, Mon. Ebor, 363). Waller Goher, his son or grandson, (Mon. ii. 822) 
hid issue William, ' son of Walter Goher," who in 1270 paid a fine to the 
Ctown (Roberts, Excerpt li. 513). This William had a park in Dorset, temp. 
Henry III. (PlacJL Abbiev. 281). His son John was summoned in 1300 for 
militaiy service in Scotland ; and in the same year Robert Goucr (probably his 
brother) was commissioner of array in Yorkshire, according to Palgrave's Parlia- 
mentary Writs. From this family descend the Dukes of Suiheriand, &c" — 
Tht Norman People. Still, it should be noted that the arms of the Gowers of 
Essci. a chevron between three wolves' heads erased, are entirely different from 
those borne by the Duke, and more nearly resemble the coat 0/ the poet Gower 
and the Kentish family to which he belonged. " They bore the chevron charged 
*ith three heads, whether of lions, leopards, or wolves, it were hard to say." 
Gofer's lineage has been carefully investigated by Sir Harris Nicolas. He was 
ptobahly nephew and heir male of Sir Robert Gower, who resided in Kent, 
and from whose daughter he acquired by purcliase the manor of Aldington in 
Rem about 1365 : also that of Kentwell, Suffolk, and another in Esseit. He was 
'Wic. 1315, as it is supposed, in Wales, and lived into the reign of Henry IV., 
having lost his sight a few years before his death. It is conjectured that he was 
' fctiight, and even a judge ; a rich man he certainly was. He graduated at 
Oxford, was on terms of friendship with most of the great men of his day, and, 
*tt»ching himself to Thomas of Woodstock, became as zealous a Lancastrian as 
•H his contemporary Chaucer. But here the resemblance between them ends. 
s stiff, pedantic, frigid verses — aptly described as " heai7 platitudes," 
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there is none of the beauty, brilliancy, and humour that brightens every page of 
Chaucer's writing. 

Gaugy : from Gauchi, Gaucy, or Gaacy, near L'Aigle, in Normandy. The 
Barony of Gaugy was in Northumberland, and one of the twelve that paid 
" Castleward and Comage " towards the support of the " New Castle upon Tyne," 
" Ellington was an ancient barony of this family, who possessed it from the lime 
of King Henry I., as appears by the Testa de Nevill. The church was founded 
by Ralph de Gaugy, in the ponrificate of Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham." — 
HuUhinsm^s Norlhumherland. At about the same date, Robert de Gaugy held 
the barony of Slesmouth by the service of three knight's fees, (Lib. Niger.) His 
descendant of the same name w.is in high favour with King John, being, says 
Dugdale, " reckoned to be one of that King's Evil Counsellors ;" and an old 
manor-house of the Gaugys, Heaton, is traditionally believed to have been the 
habitation of King John, when he came into Northumberland. The ruins of the 
building still go by the name of King John's Palace. It is at all events certain 
that Robert de Gaugy had special trust reposed in him by bis sovereign, who 
made him Constable of the castles of Lafford in Lincolnshire and Newark in 
Notts, and obtained for him the hand of an heiress, Isold Lovel, who brought 
him a considerable estate in the Bishopric of Durham. The line ended with 
Adam, who succeeded to the barony of Slesmouth, 7 Ed. I., and "being 
then a Leper, could not come to the King to do him Homage, but died 
within few years." — DiigdaU. Roger de Cliflbrd, his cousin, was found to be 
his heir. 

The Gaugys were, however, far from being extinct. DugdaJe mentions two 
brothers of Robert's, who, like him, " stood stoutly to King John," Roger and 
Sampson de Gaugy, both of whom obtained considerable grants of land in recom- 
pense of their services. In 1203, the King committed to Roger the custody of 
the castle and forest of Argeotan. (Hardy, Rot, Norm.) " William de Gaugi, 
his son, of Northampton, was father of John de Gaugi, who in 1260, with 
Petronilla his wife, paid a fine in Essex, (Roberts, Excerpta) and in 1269 he 
occurs in Suffolk (Hunter, Rot. Select. 221). Roger Gaugi, 1324, was returned 
from Suffolk to a great Council at Westminster (Palgrave's Parliamentary Writs). 
John Gage, of this family, settled in Gloucestershire, from whom descended the 
Viscounts and Baronets Gage." — The Norman People. 

The direct ancestor of Lord Gage was John Gage, living 9 Hen. IV., whose 
grandson, a zealous adherent of the House of York, was knighted by Edward IV., 
and acquired Firle. the present seat of the family, through his marriage with a 
co-heiress of Si. Clere of Heighton-St.-Clere in Sussex. From his elder son 
descended the Gages of Firle ; from the younger the Gages of Raunds in 
Northamptonshire, who flourished there till 1675. In the nest generation, Sir 
John Gage, of Firle, was a favourite at the court of Henry VIII., and (in the 
words of his son Robert Gage) served him and the two very differenl sovereigns 
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who succeeded him " truly and paynfully, untouclied with any reproach or 
imfaithfuQ service" till his own death in 1556. He was at different times 
Captain of Guisaes Castle, Vice Chamberlain and Captain of the Guard, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Comptroller of the Household, and Constable 
of the Tower. Henry made him a Knight of the Garter, and had him painted 
by Holbein in the robes of the Order; he was also one of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to lake possession of the monasteries at the time of their 
dissolution; and at the surrender of Battle Abbey on May 17, 1538, received 
the manor of Alciston as his share of the spoils. This was by no means the 
only property he acquired from the Church : yet he was apparently none the 
less acceptable to Queen Mary, for at her accession he was re-instated in his 
office of Constable of the Tower and Lord Chamberlain, of which he had been 
deprived by the Protector. He had for some time the custody of Princess 
Elizabeth, the future Queen : and was " ihe iron-hearted Lieutenant of the 
Tower" who attended Lady Jane Grey to the block, and received from her, as 
a memorial, her tablets with some lines in latin, Greek and English, vfritten in 
her own hand His descendant, another Sir John, received a baronetcy in j6a2, 
and married Penelope, third daughter and eventually co-heiress of Thomas 
Darcy, Earl Rivers, by Mary his wife, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas 
Kitson, of Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk. " Penelope, like her classical namesake, 
anted a great beauty, although her portraits at Hengrave and at Firle, 
according to modem ideas, hardly wartant such a claim. While yet in her early 
teens, she had three suitors at once. Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and 
Sir William Hervey, who were constantly qnarrelling over her. In order to end 
their disputes, she told them that the first aggressor should be visited with her 
everlasting displeasure, and then humorously added, that if they kept the peace 
and waited with patience, she would have them all in their turn I These, though 
.spoken in jest, proved to be true words, and she married the three In succession. 
Sir George Trenchard, the first so favoured, left her a widow of seventeen, and 
she became the wife of Sir John Gage, and by him mother of nine children. 
The third suitor, a collateral ancestor of the Marquess of Bristol, had a long time 
to wait Sir John's eldest son, Sir Thomas, succeeded him in the baronetcy and 
■the Sussex estate, and the third son, Sir Edward, of Hengrave Hall, inherited 
the maternal estate, and was created a baronet in 1662 : from him descends the 
present Sir Thomas-Rokewood Gage, the eighth baronet of the Hengrave 
branch." — Lower's Worthia of Sussex. Penelope's great grandson, Thomas 
Gage, was created Viscount Gage of the kingdom of Ireland in 1720 ; and his 
SOD received an English peerage in 1780. This elder line now alone survives, 
for the Hengrave baronetcy is extinct ; and the Suffolk estate, with its rarely 
beaudfiil old mansion, lately passed, on the death of the widow of its last owner, 
to the Earl of Kenmare. 

The brother of the first Viscount, Joseph Gage, was " concerned in the 
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Mississippi Scheme in France, and is said to have acquired the immense wealth 
of twelve or thirteen millions sterling, which so intoxicated him, that he made 
an offer to Augustus King of Poland of three millions for that crown, which 
being refused, he proposed to the King of Sardinia the purchase of that island, 
who rejected the offer. But the next year (1720), by the fall of that famous 
bubble, he became so much distressed, that he was necessitated to seek for new 
adventures in Spain, where he was, however, well received into favour, and 
advanced to many high posts, and honoured with the title of Grandee in Spain 
in 1743; being also presented by the King of Naples with the order of San 
Gennaro, and a pension of 4000 ducats a yedx."'~Banks. He was General 
of the Spanish army in Sicily, and afterwards Commander-in-chief in Lombardy. 
He married Lady Lucy Herbert, daughter of the first Marquess of Powis, but 
left no posterity. 

Another cadet of this house was Colonel Heniy Gage, who was Governor of 
Oxford under Charles L, and twice fought his way to Basing, to relieve " Loyalty 
House." For this service he was knighted by the King : but, scarcely two 
months afterwards, in January 1645, he was shot tlirough the heart in a skirmish 
at Culham Bridge, while marching at the head of his men. " The King," says 
Lord Clarendon, "sustained a wonderful loss at his death, he being a man of 
great wisdom and temper, and one among the very few soldiers who made 
himself to be universally loved and esteemed." He had " scarce been in England 
for twenty years before," and had liveJ much at the Archduke's Court at Bmssels, 
being " a great master in the Spanish and Italian tongues, besides the French 
and Dutch, which he spoke in great perfection." 

Goband, for Gobaud. " Baldwin Wac granled to Robert Fitz Gubold, 
temp. Henry I., one fee, held of the Barony of Brunne, Lincoln (Lib. Niger) : 
from whom i!i:sceoded John Gobaud, thirteenth century, who held of the same 
barony (Testa de Ncvill). Robert Coebald occurs in 1158 (Rot Pip.), and 
Hcniy Gobauil in Devon (Testa)." — The Norman PeopU. Guy Gobaud, Gubaut, 
or Guboul, and Galfrid Gubaut occur in Lincolnshire temp. Ed. I. ; and John 
Gubaud both in that county and Huntingdonshire; — RotitU Hundrtdorum. 
Probably the same John who was one of the Conservators of the peace for 
l^ncolnshirc in 1307. Sir John Gobaud Has summoned from Warwick to the 
great Council held at Westminster in 1324; and married .\nn3bel, daughter 
and heiress of Simon Basset of Sapcote in Leicestershire, — DugJai-'s IVanvick- 
shirt. Their son and heir was again John. William Gumbaud, or Gobaud, held 
Thome juxta Hedon in Holdemess {Kirkly's Inqurst), and died 33 Ed. L, 
leaving as his heirs his sisters, Lora de Fleiwyth, Ma^aret de HoUebeck. and 
two others, Christiana and Joanna, both of them nuns. Lora re-married 
Thomas de Ncwmarch (Pou/um't HoUemas), who was certified joint I^rd 
' Thomcgombaud " with Laurence de Hollebeck snd Edward Wasteneys 



Gray. Anchitel ■ de Gray only appears in Domesday as a small sub-tenant 
of Williani Fitz Osborne's in Oxfordshire, and "the first mention of this family 
in public records is temp. Ric l."~Sir Egerton Brydgcs. Yet, when it became 
great and illustrious, genealogists busied themselves in devising for it a mag- 
niloquent descent from a maternal uncle of the Conqueror's, wlio received from 
Duke Robert the castle of Croy in Picardy, and assumed its name, which was 
afterwards converted into Gray. Dugdale wisely ignores this pedigree, and we 
leani from the Raherehes sur U Domesday, that Anchitel in reality belonged to a 
tamily of considerable note in the Bessin, who were Sires of Luc (a village near 
Ca«n) and inhabited a parish in the arrondissement of Bayeux, to which they 
either gave its name of Gray, or whence ihey perhaps themselves derived iL In 
io8a, Gisia, daughter of Turslin de Gray, Sire de Luc, entered the convent of 
the Holy Trinity at Caen, of which she was a benefactress ; and four years later, 
her brother Robert Fit! Turstin occurs in Domesday (fo. i6o). Their father 
was one of the two sons of Tuigis, Sire de Luc and de Gray. Hugh, the other 
son, and apparently the elder brother, was the father of another Turstin, and of 
Anchitel, the founder of the English house. This second Turstin remained in 
Normandy, and though his descendants cannot be very distinctly traced, they 
were certainly to be found ihcre till the end of the thirteenth century. Their 
names occasionally appear as benefactors of rehgious houses ; and among the 
last mentioned are Richard and Roger, who, in izGo, granted lands to die 
same convent where, nearly two hundred years before, Gisia de Gray had taken 
the veil. 

The first few descents from Anchitel de Gray are variously given. M, de 
Ste. Marie believes that he had a son, grandson, and great-grandson who all bore 
the name of John, On the other hand, " Columbanus de Grae, the son of 
Anchitel, witnessed a charter of Ralph de Limesi in the time of Henry I. 
(Mon. L 331). He had issue, i. Robert; 2. Roger, a tenant of the See of 
London in 1165, father of Henry de Grey, first Baron of Codnor, ancestor of 
the Lords Grey of Rulhyn, Wilton, Codnor, and Walsingham, the Earls of Kent 
and Stamford, Marquesses of Dorset, and Duke of Suffolk. 

" Robert, the elder brother, was of Rotherfiefd in Oxfordshire " (the Rntrefeld 
held by Anchitel in Domesday), "and in 11 65 held lands of the barony of 
Windsor (Liber Niger). His son Robert was the father of i. Walter ; 2. Robert 

"Walter was Chancellor 1205, Archbishop of York 1216, and in 1245 
resigned his barony of Roiherfield to his brother Robert, who had issue ; 
I. Walter, ancestor of the Lords Grey of Rotherfield, Barons by writ 1296: 
I. Richard ; 3. William, of Langley, Northumberland (Testa de Nevill, 38S) ; 
4. Hugh, ancestor of the Barons Grey of Scotland. 




• Anchitel, according to M. de Ste. Marie, si[;nilies in llio Northern tongue Pclit 
Johnnie. 
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" Richard, the second brother, was Viscount of Northumberland in 1236 : 
and from him descended the Greys Earls of Tankcrville, and the Earls Grej-." 
— TAe Norman People. Dugdaie's account is. however, altogether different ; for 
he asserts that both the Archbishop and his brother Robert were the younger 
sons of Henry de Grey. 

With this Henry he commences the long and superb pedigree which it is my 
ungracious task to endeavour to compress into a few short pages. The glories of 
the great historic house that stood so near the throne, with all its multiplicity of 
branches and centuries of splendour, can hardly be summarily dealt with, and I 
will attempt no more than a glance at its history. 

Henry de Grey received from Coeur de Lion in 119S a grant of Thurrock in 
Essex — since known as Thurrock-Grey — which was confirmed to him by King 
John ; and mamed Vsolda, one of the co-heirs of Robert Bardolfe, who brought 
him the honour of Codnor in Derbyshire. Richard, his eldest son, was Baron 
of Codnor ; and John, the second. Justice of Chester, was the father of the first 
Lord Grey de Wilton, to whose descendants the principal illustrations of the 
family belonged. 

Richard " stood firm " to King John, from whom he obtained various grants ; 
and was Governor of the Channel Islands, Constable of Dover, and Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports under Henry 111. But he fell into disgrace in tij?, for 
allowing an obnoxious emissary of the Pope's to come on shore at Dover : and 
Hugh Bigot ihe Justiciar took from him the custody of the castle and ports, with 
the bitter words, " Have you been trusted by the People of England, as a 
faithful Warden of the Ports, and suffered this Person to Land, widiout our 
knowledge, to the manifest violation of your Oath?" His grandson Henry had 
summons to parliament in 1199 ; and, like most of his contemporaries and his 
three immediate successors, was a sturdy soldier diligently employed in the 
French and Scottish wars. One of these Lords Grey of Codnor was Seneschal 
of Gascony and Steward of Acquitaine : another, Admiral of the Fleet from the 
mouth of the Thames northwards; while a third— the hardest fighter of them 
all— was "in such great Ksteem " with Edward III., that he received at his 
hands the extraordinary gift of " a Hood of White Cloth, embroidered with Blue 
Men, d.ancing, buttoo'd before with great Pearls." The seventh Lord, with 
whom the line expired in 1495, was a chemist, who obtained from Fxlward IV. 
" a Licence to practise the Transmutation of Metals, by his Philosophical Skill. 
How he sped therein," cautiously ad<Is Dugdale, " I cannot say." He left 
only two b-ase bom sons, and his aunts, Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Zouche, 
Eleanor, married to Thomas Newport, and Lucy, wife of Sir Rowland Lenthall, 
were his heirs. " These three," says Leland, " had the Lord Greyes Londes in 
copartion, whereof the lordship of A ilesford, in Kent, and How Hundred, was 
pnrlc. There were some of the Lord Greyes of Codnor byried at Ailesford 
Frercs." The castle and manor of Codnor fell to the share of Elizabeth. 
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The next in order of succession was John, Justice of Chester and Steward of 
all Gascony, a knight " much esteemed for his civility and valour, as also Chief 
of the King's Council," whose son Reginald married Maud, daughter and heir of 
William Fitz Hugh, by Hawyse, the heiress of Hugh (or Henry) de langchamp, 
a great Herefordshire baron seated at Wilton Castle, and was summoned to 
parliament as Lord Grey de Wilton in 1*95. He succeeded his father as Justice 
of Chester, and " merited so well " that he received, among other rewards, the 
castle and barony of Ruthyn, in the marches of Wales, from which one of his 
grandsons took his title as a baron of the realm. His line was of far longer 
continuance than his elder brother's, for he was the first of fifteen Lords Grey de 
Wilton, of whom the second was Justiciary of North Wales. Their records are 
uniformly military ; a succession of writs of summons to attend the King " well 
fitted with horse and arms," and due retinue of men-at-arms and archers; and 
ihey played their part gallantly in most of the home and foreign wars. One above 
the rest, William, thirteenth Lord, who joined the Duke of Northumberland in 
his attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, was renowned for his 
services, and esteemed " the greatest soldier of the nobility." He commanded 
the victorious army that invaded Scotland in 1547 ; and though thrown into the 
Towei as an adherent of the Protector in 1551, "yet," says Dugdale, "this 
Storm, when the Duke of Somerset's head was off, lasted not long : " and in the 
fallowing year we find him Deputy of Calais, and Governor of Gisnes in Picardy, 
Here he was besieged by the Due de Guise, and after a long and stout defence, 
ToTced 10 yield himself prisoner, and pay a ransom of twenty-four thousand 
crowns, "which did much weaken his Estate." His grandson Sir Thomas was 
involved in what has been called " Raleigh's conspiracy," and tried for his life 
with Lord Cobham in 1603. Cobham made an abject defence, but Grey spoke 
boldly and fearlessly, and when sentenced to die, refiised to plead for mercy. 
" I have," he declared, '• nothing to say, yet a word of Tacitus comes in my 

"'Non eadem omnibus decora.' 

The house of Wilton have spent many lives in their prince's service, and Grey 
cannot ask his." He was not, however, executed, and died in the Tower eleven 
years afterwards. His barony had expired under attainder, and he left no 
children. But he had two sisters ; Elizabeth, bom of his father's first marriage, 
xnd the wife of Sir Francis Goodwin ; and Bridget, married to Sir Rowland 
F^rton, who, as his sister of the whole blood, became his heiress. Five 
generations afterwards, her descendant. Sir Thomas Egerton, received, first the 
barony, and then the Earldom of Wilton, with remainder to Thomas Grosvenor, 
the son of his daughter Eleanor. 

Roger, the founder of the house of Grey de Ruthyn, was the second son of 
the second Lord Grey de Wilton, and was summoned to parliament in his grand- 
father's barony in 1325. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John Lord Hastings 
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of Abergavenny, by his wife Isabel, one of the sisters and co-heire of Adomare de 
Valence Earl of Pembroke ; and his son and successor Reginald was, on the 
premature death of John Hastings, the last Earl of Pembroke (killed at seventeen 
by an accidental lance-thrust in the til ting-yard), found to be his heir of the 
whole blood. This decision was disputed by his heir of the half blood. Sir 
Edward de Hastings ; but after a contest carried on for twenty years in the Court 
of Chivalry, " the right and title to the name and amis of Hastings was adjudged 
to him and his heirs for ever, as Lord Hastings;" and in 1425 he is styled, in 
the Rolls of Parliament, Lord Hastings, Weysford, and of Ruthyn. It was a 
quarrel of his about a common lying between Ruthyn and Glendower that led to 
Owen Glendower's formidable insurrection in 1401. At the accession of 
Henry IV., " as better Friended than Owen," who had adhered to the dethroned 
King, he seized upon the disputed land, and Owen vainly sought redress from 
Parliament ; some of the barons declaring " That they did not at all fear those 
rascally bare-footed People." The Welsh prince then resorted to arms ; and 
his countrymen, beheving their deliverance from the English yoke to be at hand, 
flocked round him from far and near. He met and routed Grey in the field, took 
him prisoner, and exacted a ransom of ten thousand marks, " handling him 
strictly " until it was paid. 

This Lord Grey was twice married. By his first wife, Margaret de Ros, he 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Kent ; by the second, Joan, daughter and heir 
of Sir William de Aslley, son and heir of Thomas, seventh Lord .-Vstley, of the 
Marquesses of Dorset, Duke of Suffolk, and Earls of Stamford. 

The first wife, Margaret, brought him an only son who died in his life-time, 
leaving issue Edmund and Thomas. Thomas was created Baron of Rougemont- 
Grey by Henry VI., with various grants conferred for special services in the 
Wars of the Roses ; " but for this his Pidelity to the House of Lancaster he paid 
dear," being attainted on the accession of Edward IV, Etimund, on the other 
hand, was never likely to suffer from any changes of dynasty ; for he is said "' to 
have reposed with equal security on a bed of white and red roses." He was high 
in favour with the new Yorkist King ; became Lord Treasurer in 1464, Earl of 
Kent in 1465 ; and was confirmed in his new tide alike by Richard 111. and 
Henry VII. In point of fact, if we may credit Leland's account, he had begun 
life, as he ended it, a Lancastrian, " In the time of the Civil War betwixt King 
Henry the Sixth and King Edward the Fourth, there was a Battel fought without 
the South Suburbs of Northampton. The Lord Fanhope look totally King 
Henry's part. The Lord Grey de Ruthyn did the same in countenance ; but a 
little afore the field, he practised with King Edward. Others saying, that he 
had a Title to Lord Fanhope's Lands at Antehille, or thereabout, or depraving 
him with false Accusations, so wrought with King Edward, that he, with all hts 
strong Band of Walschemeii, fell to King Edward's part, upon promise, that if 
Edward won the Field, he should have Antehille, and such Lands as FanhojM: 
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had there. Edward woo the Field, and Grey obtained Aotebille, cum perti- 
naitiiiP 

His honse continued for nearly two hundred and eighty years. There 
should have been in all twelve Earls of Kent, but one of them declined to take 
the title, his predecessor having " much wasted his Estate by gaming, and died 
in poverty at the sign of the ' George ' in Lombard Street." However, it 
was "much recovered by the wise Frugality" of tlie next Earl, with whose 
nephew Henry the direct line terminated in 1639. The barony of Grey dc 
Rutbyn then passed to the sister of this eighth Earl, Susan Lady Longueville ; 
and the Earldom devolved on Anthony Grey, a Puritan divine," who was 
" parson and patron " of Burbach. He refused to take his seat in Parliament 
"fay reason of age and infirmities, but did not abate the constancy of his 
preaching, so long as he was able to be led up into the pulpiL Such his 
humihly, that honours did not change manners in him. Thus a mortified 
mind is not more affected with additions of titles, than a corpse with a gay 
coffin." — Fuller. Yet this "mortified" Earl had a long struggle with Charles 
Longueville for the barony of Grey de Ruihyn. His great grandson, Henry, 
who had inherited from his mother the title of Karon Lucas, was created in 
1706, Marquess of Kent, Earl of Harold, and Viscount Goderich; and three 
yestfs afterwards Duke of Kent. But the line ended, as its honours had 
culminated, with him. He survived both his sons, and both died childless ; the 
elder choked by an ear of barley that he had inadvertently put into his mouth ; 
the second before he had completed his twenty-first year; and his grand- 
daughter Lady Jemima Campbell, the only child of his eldest daughter, 
Amabel, Viscountess Glenorchy, became his heir. The Duke arranged her 
mairiage with PhiUp, second Earl of Hardwicke ; and in 1 7 4o^the year before 
he died — obtained a fresh creation as Marquess de Grey, with remainder to 
her and her heirs male. But a strange fatality seemed to pursue the family. 
She left none, and the new title died with her. Her eldest daughter. Lady 
Amabel Yorke, who inherited the barony of Lucas, and was created in 1816 
Countess de Grey, married Lord Polwarth, but had no children ; and it was her 
second daughter. Lady Jemima, who became the mother of the long expected 
heir. She was the wife of Thomas Robinson, Lord Grantham, and brought him 
two sons; of whom tlie younger was created Viscount Goderich and Earl of 
Ripon, and the elder succeeded his aunt as Ear! tie Grey, But here again ihe 
line failed, with two sons who died in their first youth; leaving their eldest 
sister, Anne, Countess Cowper, to succeed to the barony of Lucas, and the 
ancestral seat of the Earls of Kent, Wrest in Bedfordshire (mentioned by 
Dugdale among the possessions of the first Lord Grey de Ruthyn) ; while the 
Earldom devolved on their cousin, the present Marquess of Ripon. 

• The names of his iweive children arc cited among the ' Curiosities of Puritan 
Nomenclature ; ' one of them (a daughter) was christened " Faith ■my- Joy." 
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I now come to the illustrious house that has not passed away like the rest, 
and for which was reserved the loftiest foiiune among them aJl^that of Grey 
of Groby. It was founded by Sir Edwaid Grey, the eldest son of Reginald 
Lord Grey de Euthyn and the Astley heiress who was his second wife. He 
married Elizabeth, grand-daughter and heir of Williann Lord Ferrers of Groby, 
and was summoned to parliament in her barony by Henry VI, It was their 
son, Sir John, killed in 1460 at the battle of St. Albans, who made the match 
thai led to such momentous results. His wife, one of the twelve children of a 
poor Northamptonshire knight, could bring with her no inheritance; but she 
was dowered with the subtler gifts of beauty and fascmation. The charms 
of Elizabeth Widvile, and her lovely hair " that shoan like the gold wire," 
have been lauded more than enough ; and her powers of fascination were 
in after days solemnly denounced by Act of Parliament as sorcery and 
witchcraft. Her husband had fought and died under the Red banner of 
Lancaster ; and at tlie accession of Edward IV. she found herself deprived of 
some lands that had been given to her in jointure. She took her two young 
sons to meet the new King, who was hunting near her father's house;* and 
throwing herself on her knees before him, humbly made her petition on their 
behalf and her own. The King fell in love with her; and the fair suppliant 
who had pleaded only for her slender jointure won for herself the crown of 
England, and was the first subject that ever shared the throne. 

The new Queen was keenly intent on the advancement of every one that 
belonged to her, but above all of her sons, Thomas and Richard Grey. For 
Thomas she procured in 1466 the hand of the King's niece Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Holland, the last Duke of Exeter (having, it is said, paid four 
thousand marks for the consent of the bride's mother) ; but the poor little girl 
died in her minority. Another wealthy heiress was found to take her place, 
Cecily de Bonvile, who brought him the two baronies of Harrington and Bonvile ; 
and he received in 1471 the Earldom of Huntingdon, which he resigned four 
years afterwards on being created Marquess of Dorset, As the half-brother of 
the poor young King murdered in the Tower, he was attainted when Richard III. 
came to the throne ; but took sanctuary, escaped thence to Brittany to join the 
Earl of Richmond, and was restored to his lands and honours after the baide of 
Bosworth, He had fifteen children, seven of whom were sons ; and one of them. 
Lord Leonard, who was Lord Deputy of Ireland, was created in 1535 Viscount 
Graney, but accused of treason and beheaded four years afterwards. 

The eldest, Thomas, second Marquess, figures in the reign of Henry VIIL 
as " the best general of those times for embatding an army," of speech '■ soldier- 

• The oak is still shown in Whitllebury Forest under whEch the golden -haired 
Elizabeth watched for the King's coming — not knowing him even by sight. She is 
said to have asked a young knight riding by fur tidings of him, and found (hat she 
was speaking to the Xing himself 
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like, plain, short, smart, and material " ; and esteemed by the King " an honest 
nnd good man." He commanded the troops sent to Spain in 1511 ; carried the 
sword of Estate at the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; and attended Charles V. on 
his visit to England. He left four sons : i. Henry, his successor ; 2. Edward, 
d. s. p. ; 3. Thomas, beheaded in 1554 ; aad 4. John, of Pirgo in Essex, ancestor 
of the Earls of Stamford. 

Henry, third Marquess, married Lady Frances, the elder of the two co-heirs 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by his marriage with the King's sister, the 
Lady Mary Tudor, Queen Dowager of France. Her two half-brothers, Henry, 
third Duke, and Lord Charles Brandon, died of the sweating sickness on the 
same day in 1551. both of them under age ; and Lady Frances' husband " was, 
in favour to her, though otherwise for his harmless simplicity neither misliked 
nor much regarded, created Duke of Suffolk." They bad three daughters, Lady 
Jane, Lady Katherine, and Lady Mary ; to whom, for their misfortune, Henry 
VIIL, on failure of his own posterity, left the Crown by his will. Lady Jane, as 
reversionary heiress, then became, in the eyes of her father and mother, nothing 
more than a trump card to be played to the best advantage. The Duke and 
Duchess trafficked shamelessly for her guardianship and disposal in marriage; 
compelled her, by blows and violence, to take a husband whom she did not like, 
when troth-plighted and " engaged in conscience " to another r forced her to live 
with the two people she most dreaded and detested in the world, her father and 
mother-in-law ; and finally prociairaed her Queen against her will. When told 
of her new dignity, she " swooned and lay as dead." She reigned for ten days, 
and then laid her gentle head on the block in expiation of the crimes of others. 

Few episodes in history are so pathetic as the fate of the " fair and incom- 
parable " Lady Jane, We see her first at Court, a litde child of eight years old, 
waiting upon Queen Katherine Parr whenever she visited the King, and walking 
backwards before her with a candle in each hand. Next, growing up as the 
destined bride of Edward VI. in the dissolute household of the Lord Admiral ; 
thence transferred, after his execution, to her own father's house — " to her, in 
%-eiy truth, a House of Correction " — and affianced to the Earl of Hertford ; but 
ever the same serious and studious girl of whom Roger Ascham has left so 
charming a picture. 

One summer's afternoon, in 1550 (when she was not yet fifteen), he found 
her sitting in her chamber at Bradgate reading Phcedo Plalonis, while the Duke 
and Duchess, with all their household, were out huntmg, and a joyous " blast of 
rcnery " was ringing through the park. She had not cared to go with them. 
No cry of hounds or hunter's horn could lure her away from her book ; for their 
sport, she said, was but a shadow of the pleasure she found in Plato. " Alack, 
good folk I " added she, with a pretty air of superiority, " they never felt what 
true pleasure meaoL" She told him she took refuge in her books from the petty 
of her daily life ; and " fell a-weeping " when called away from them to 
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attend upon her father and mother. They were " sharp and severe parents. 
When I am in their presence, whether I speak, keep silence — sit, stand, or go — 
eat, drink — be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anjrthing else 
— I must do it even so perfectly as God made the world; or else I am 
so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened — yea, presently sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways which I will not name, for the honour 
I bear them — so without measure misordered, that I think mjrself in hell 
till I go to Master Aylmer, who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time nothing while I 
am with him." 

Her brief and joyless life had been twice attempted before its tragical end. 
" Once," she tells us, " I was poisoned in my mother-in-law's house, and once in 
the Tower. So powerful was the venom, that all the skin came off my back." 
Yet she had hardly completed her seventeenth year when she was beheaded on 
Tower Hill :— 

" Seventeen — and knew eight languages— in music 
Peerless — her needle perfect, and her learning 
Beyond the churchmen ; yet so meek, so modest, 
So wife-life humble to the trivial boy 
Mismatched with her for policy ! I have heard 
She would not take a last farewell of him, 
She fear'd it might unman him for his end. 
She could not be unmanned — no, nor outwoman'd — 
Seventeen — a rose of grace ! 
Girl never breathed to rival such a rose ; 
Rose never blew that equalled such a bud." — Tennyson, 

The story of her two younger sisters, now so perilously near the throne, is 
only one degree less melancholy. On her own infelicitous wedding day. Lady 
Katherine had been married to Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke ; 
and Lady Mary — then only eight years old — betrothed to their kinsman, Lord 
Grey de Wilton. But, after her execution, " when what was the Highway of 
Honour turned," in Fuller's phrase, " into the ready Road to Ruin," Lady Mary 
was cast off by Lord Grey, and Lord Pembroke procured a divorce for his son, 
and turned poor Lady Katherine out of his house. Their mother, within a 
fortnight of her widowhood, re-married an equerry almost young enough to have 
been her son ; and the two forlorn girls were taken into Queen Mary's household, 
and continued maids of honour after the accession of Elizabeth. But the new 
Queen " could not well abide the sight of Lady Katherine, who lived in great 
despair," and at last resolved, at all risks, to marry. She had formed a passionate 
attachment to Lord Hertford ; and one day that the Queen went to Greenwich, 
complained of a terrible toothache, tied up her face, and, having thus contrived 
to be left behind, stole out with his sister, Lady Jane Seymour, to his house in 
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Cannon Row, where they were married. No one gave her away, and no one 

was present but Lady Jane, who died shortly afterwards, and the priest, wlio 

took good care never to be forthcoming. She concealed her marriage till, finding 

herself with child, she was driven to confess it to the Queen, who forthwith sent 

her and Lord Hertford to the Tower. At first, by the connivance of the 

Lieutenant, she was allowed to see her husband; but when, in 1562, a second 

son was bom to them in their captivity, Elizabeth's wrath literally knew no 

bounds. '' She committed her own Lieutenant prisoner in his own Tower," and 

sent Lady Katherine to her uncle's house at Pirgo, where she remained till his 

death in 1564. She was then transferred to the unwilling custody of strangers, 

each in turn receiving her under protest ; and so passed on from house to house, 

a burden and incumbrance wherever she went, helpless, sickly, and very poor. 

In vain, with sad insistence, she constantly implored the Queen's mercy ; in vain 

she conjured and coaxed Cecil ; in vain the old Duchess of Somerset plea^lcd 

for ^ this young couple, waxing old in prison " — Death alone was to break her 

bonds, *-' This Heraclita, Lady of Lamentation, was seldom seen with dry F^yes 

for many years together, sighing out her sorrowful Condition." At last, in 1567, 

she died of atrophy at Sir Owen Hopton's house in Suffolk. On her death'l>cd 

she desired that her wedding ring and " ring of assurance " (betrothal) should be 

sect to her husband ; and taking out another on which was enamelled a death's 

head, with the legend, " While I lyve yours ; " " This," said she, « shall Ikj the 

last tjckoi to my lord that e\'er I diall send him : it is the picture of myself." 

As she looked down at her hands, she perceived that her nails were pur[>]e, and 

cried widi a sodden smfle, ** Lo, He comes ! Yea, oen so come, Ixird Jesus I " 

adding— as well she might — " Welcome, death I" Then, closing her eyes with 

ber ovn hands, she passed away while the words *' Oh Lord, into Thy Hands I 

coomiesd my spirit,'* were still on her lips. 

The last aster. Lady Mar}-, warned by the example of her elders, chof>e a 
hBdackd '^ whom she could love, and none need fear," and was secretly marrie>ri 
10 Manfn Keres. Serzcant Porter of the Watergate at Westminster Pala/;<:, 
a bnhr KcsitishmaD known as the " biggest gentleman of the court" * He was 
aooardmz to FuEcr. *" a Judge at Court (Iwt only of doubtful Casts at Ihfjt)^** 
'mv> had heiid his ofioce for twenty-two years, and was then a widower of forty or 
s£t. wsh srrera] children. Yet even this bumble happisen was derjied to \j^\y 
Mbt. Xo sooner was the marriage discovered, than Manb Keyev was con- 
pp^ to a aoisome prison at the Fleet, whcwie he vainly sou;??;! rt}<t:a«e \/y 
rjStsrsit to rc=iOcr»«:e Hs iirlscky bii'ic, ar^d permit bis mura^t to be arjij-jlt<L 
L*?r MiTT W2A iAsp2rj±it:C or, a p^on 10 Mr. Hawtmr'i honve in Ba^/icir-z/iaixj- 
if -whi luty: n fjx^z^tzitCT:: there aad dicwbert ^ htr ?;::v\iaad Cit^i 
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seven years afterwards. She was then set free ; and the heiiessof the Greys anj 
Bonviles passed the remainder of her life in pover^ and obscurity, subsisting on 
a pittance of j^8o a year. 

The father of these three ill-fated princesses perished on the scaffold five 
days after his daughter's execution ; having been sentenced to death for high 
treason by his peers in AVestminsler HalL He had sought to save his life by 
hiding himself in a hoUow oak in his park of Astley, but was betrayed by a Caith- 
less keeper. All his honours expired under attainder ; but the barony of Gr«y 
of Groby was revived in 1603 in favour of the son of his only surviving brother 
Lord John, Sir Henry Grey of Pirgo. Twenty-five years afterwards, the grandson 
and successor was created Earl of Stamford by Charles I. Nevertheless, he 
commanded the Parliamentary .\nny in the West during the Civil War ; and his 
son sat in judgment on the unhappy King, and signed his death-warrant. The 
fifth Earl, whose mother, Ijdy Mary Booth, had been the sole heiress of the last 
Earl of Warrington, received his grandfather's title in 1796 ; but it expired with 
the seventh Earl in 1883. By the will of this last Lord Stamford, the great 
heritage of the Greys was divided ; for their beautiful ancestral domain of Brad- 
gate was left to Mrs. .\rthur Duncombe, the surviving daughter of his only sister, 
I^y Margaret Milbank: EnviUe. with its princely gardens and treasures of 
nlver plate, to an utter stranger in blood, who was his wife's niece ; and Dunham- 
Massey, the Booth estate in Cheshire, and the only one to which his successor 
could have no possible claim — to the very distant kinsman on whom the older 
Earldom devolved. 

I have left myself little or no space to deal with the other titles pertaining to 
the name of Grey. That of Viscount Lisle, granted in 1483, lasted for less than 
thirty years ; thai of Grey of Rotherfield, dating from 1197, had passed to the 
D'Eyncourts in 1387 ; while the more modem barony of Walsingham, bestowed 
in 1780 on Sir William de Grey, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, still 
continues. 

The Northumbrian Greys, whose arms are wholly different, and similar to 
those borne by the Scottish house, are represented both in the male and female 
line. Their common ancestor, Sir John de Grey, a famous soldier in Henry V.'s 
wars, received in 1418 a grant of the French Earldom of TankerviUe, and 
married the eldest coheir of Edward de Cherllon, Lord Powis. The third Earl 
was attainted as a Yorkist under Henry VI. ; but his son had summons to Par- 
liament in 14S3 as Lord Grey of Fowls, and left two successors in the title. 
The last died without legitimate issue in 1553. 

From Sir Thomas, a younger son of the first Earl of TankerviUe (according 
to Burke, for Dugdale makes no mention of any relationship), descended William 
Grey, crtated by James 1. Lord Grey of \Verke ; whose grandson Ford became 
Earl of TankerviUe in 1695, But he died s. p. ; and his brother Ralph, the 
fourth and last baron of Werke, left only a daughter, Lady Mar>- Bennet, whose 
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husband received the Earldom of Taokerville in 1714, and was the ancestor of the 
present EarL 

An uncle of the first Lord Grey of Werke, Sir Edward Groy of Howick, had, 
however, descendants in the male line, and one of them was created Earl Grey 
in 1806, Between these two families the great Northumberland estate was 
equally divided. 

The Scottish Grays— still represented in the female line — have held their 
barony since 1445. 

Gauuson; obviously Graunson, as it stands in Leland's list; "Gray et 
Graunson ;" and therefore a duplicate. Leiand likewise repeats the name. 

Golofre : Galofer (Leiand) : " Guillaume Goulafire " (Dives Roll). " Roger 
Galalre claimed property from St. Evroult, Normandy (Ordericus Vitalis, 483), 
He was Lord of Mesnil Bernard (lb. 466). Wilhara Gulafre had great estates 
in Suffolk in 1086 (Domesday) and gave tithes to Eye Abbey (Mon. i. 356). 
Roger Gulafre was of Suffolk 1130 (Rot. Pip.), and Philip Gulafre held four fees 
in barony in the same county (Liber Niger). The name occurs afterwards in 
Oxford and other parts of England." — The Norman PeopU. " Fyiield in 
Berkshire was formerly the property and seat of the family of Golafre. John 
Golalre was knight of the shire in 1337. Sir John Golafre was employed in an 
embassy to France, in 1389. Either this Sir John, or a son of the same name, 
died seised of the manor of Fy fie Id, in 144*. The same year a licence was 
granted by the Crown, for the foundation of a chantry, at the altar of St. John 
the Baptbt, pursuant to the will of Sir John Golafre, who is styled in the charter 
ser\-ant to King Henry V. and King Henry VI. Francis Little, in his MS. 
History of Abingdon, says that the daughter and heir of the last mentioned 
Sir John married John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, who lost his life at the 
battle of Stoke, and was attainted of treason. In the N, aisle of the parish 
church is the monument of this Sir John, who died in 1442. His effigies in 
armour lies on an open altar tomb, beneath which is the figure of a skeleton in 
a Hhrond. The common people call it Gulliver's tomb, and say that the figure 
on the top represents him in the vigour of youth ; the skeleton in his old age ; 
the arms of Golafre are on the tomb, and in the windows of the church." — 
Lysofts. He descended from a younger son of Sir Roger Golafre, domirtus 
de Cereedene (Sarsden), co. Oxon, in the reign of King John ; who, with some 
of his posterity, was buried in the chapter house of Bruern Abbey, of which 
he was probably a benefactor. Fourth in succession from Sir Roger was the 
Sir John who married the heiress of Fyfield, and first settled in Berkshire. 
The last Sir John was illegitimate, the son of "a leman called Johanei 
Pulham;" but nevertheless inherited the estates, and married one of the 
co-hciressea of Dunster, Philippa de Mohun. 

Sir Roger's eldest son bore his name, and was seated at Norton in 
Northamptonshire, when William, his heir, acquired Heyford by marriage. 
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" William was appointed deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer i or a 
Edward I. by VViiliam de Beaucharap, Earl of Worcester. His son 'Master 
John de Golafre' afterwards executed the same office on the nomination of 
Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Chamberlain in fee, and retained it 
till his death, for in 1315 John de Aston, cleric of John de Golafre, deceased, 
surrendered two great keys and twenty-three lesser keys of the doors of the 
treasury and coffers of the Exchequer." — Baka^s Northamptonshire. There was 
one other John de Golafre, and then the estate passed to the Mantells. 

Gobton ; " from Brelagne, where Guido Gobio witnessed a charter of Geoffrey 
de Dinan, ci 1070, as one of his knights. {Morice, HisL BreL Preuves, L 430). 
Hugh Gubion was of Northants 1130 (Rot. Pip.) and in 1165 Richard Gubiun, or 
Gobio, held fiefs in Bedford and Derby from Beauchamp, and Ferrers Earl of Derby 
(Liber Niger)."— TO.; Norman People. In Bedfordshire, " Higham-Gobion, a small 
village about nine miles from Luton, derived its additional name from the family 
of Gobion, to whom the manor belonged from an early period till the year 1301 ; 
when it passed by marriage to the Botelers." — Lysons. Gobions in Herts was 
another of their manors. Richard Gobion, of that place, and of Knaptoft in 
Leicestershire, was the last male heir, and died in 1300, leaving two daughters ; 
Hawise, married to Ralph le Botelerof Norbury in Staffordshire ; and Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Robert Paynel, of Boothby-Paynel, Lincolnshire. — Nickofs 
Leicestershire. I also find Yardley-Gobion in Northamptonshire, where Hugh 
Gubiun served as Sheriff in 1161 and 1163. Woodhall, in Herts, "heretofore 
the estate of the Butlers, by marriage, came to the estate of the Gobions : (as 
this estate, by the same way, passed to Francis Shallcross of Diggi as worth)." — 
Camderis Britannia. Gobions in the parish of Up-Havering, and Gobions in 
Toppesfield, retain their name in Essex, where they had a considerable estate. 
"Sir Thomas Gobyon was High-Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1323. 
John Gobyon is on the list of the Gentry of ihis country in 1433." — Moranfs 
Essex. Another John Gobion (perhaps his father), who died in 1422, held the 
estate of Ashwell Hall by the service of finding one spil of wood in the King's 
kitchen on his Coronation Day. " Gebon, or Gibbon, is a corruption of Gobion, 
a very considerable family, which held the estate of Le Gibbon's Fee in Bumsted, 
one at Toppesfield, and others in divers parts of the county." — Ibid. Gobions 
in Great Lees, Essex, was another of Sir Thomas' manors, as well as Gobions in 
East Tilbury, held under the Bohuns. He fou-'ded a chantry in the latter parish 
about 1318. 

" Sir Hugh Gobyun, of York, occurs about i joo in Palgrav^s Parliamentary 
Writs. The name was corrupted to Gubbins." — The Norman People. 

Grensy, a duplicate : see Gracy. 

Graunt ; ^Ve are accustomed to look upon this merely as the familiar name 
of a Scottish clan. But in reality the Grantes or Grcntes were resident in 
Normandy from the earliest times, and held their heads high among their con- 
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teroporaries. According to William de Jumi&ges, Gilbert Grenle married, aliout 
9S5, a daughter of Hugh de Montfort-sur-Rille, who was the niece of Richard 
Sans Peur; and in 1010, La Chesnaye (vol. 7) tells us that * • • de Marguerie 
allied himself to the Dukes of Normandy by taking to wife a daughter of this 
house, evidently Gilbert's child. Further, it is to be noted that " Hugh de 
Grente-niaisnil is said to have been so called firom his seat in Normandy, built 
by Grento (Grmtonis Maisntl, in Latin Afcnsis)." — Sir Henry Ellis. His coat 
of arms was, however, wholly different from that of the Grentes, who, in open 
defiance of the laws of blazonry, bear Argent on a fesse Azure, a cross moline 
Guies. They are still represented in Normandy, where they claim 10 have held 
the estate of Saint- Pierre- Azis, or Azise, in the bailifry of Coutances, " from time 
immemorial." Charles de Crente, Comte de Gr&ourt, was the first President 
and King's Advocate of the Par!iament of Normandy. 

Robert Grante is among the additions made by M. de Magny to the Dives 
Roll ; but I have not succeeded in finding any trace of him in Domesday. 
Hugo Gnmdo, de Scoca,* who is there entered as an under-tenant in Berk- 
shire, can scarcely have been of the same family ; but we may rightfully claim 
Grento, who held both in Devonshire and Shropshire ; in the latter county of 
Roger Fiiz Corbet at Worthin. Roger Grente witnesses a deed of John Le 
Strange in iidi.—Eyloii's Salop. "Grento de Everwic" is found in the 
Rotulus Magnus Pipe of 31 Hen, \. — the earliest record that we possess after 
the dale of Domesday; and Peter Fitz Grente, perhajs his son, held half a fee 
of William de Percy in Yorkshire. — Liber Niger. William Grent was of Bucking- 
hamshire in the reign of John, — Rotuli Curia Regis. For a family that could 
boast of kinship with the Conqueror, it is obvious that iheir position in his 
new kingdom was very far from brillianL 

The subsequent notices are difficult to identify, for " Grant," as often as not, 
stands for Le Grand, a name very frequently found in Normandy. On the 
earliest of the Spencer tombs in their burial place at Brington Church, Northants, 
lies the elaborate effigy of a Grauni heiress, married to Sir John Spencer, whose 
coat of arms, as blazoned on the heraldic mantle looped across het breast, 
almost exactly corresponds with that of one of the Norman Le Grands. She 
bore £rmine, on a chevron guUi, three bezants j while he, styled Sieur de Sainte- 
Marie-d'Herbetol and various other manors in the district of Pont-Audemer, 
bore D'/termine au ekevrm de gueules charge de trots moMtes iPkperoH, 

The Scottish families of this name are Celtic. The first of the Grants is 



subject with 



I* This name is hard to explain. I subjoin a communication on ( 
which I have been favoured by one of oiu' first antiquarian authoritii 
wad probably mangled by the Italian clerks of the Exchequer, who compiled (he 
Survey of Berkshire from the local returns, but there can be little doubt that his name 
\% written Hugo-de- Grand o-de-SCDCa, and that it was taken from some place on the 
other side of the Channel."— «. E. Cluster Waters. 
- 
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said to have been Gregory, Sheriff of Inverness in the days of Alexander II., 
who reigned 1214-49. This would give them a very respectable antiquity of 
nearly six centuries and a half; but there is an old joke current in Scotland 
respecting a former Lord Seafield, who was not disposed to rest content with it. 
He aimed at establishing a far loftier and more remote origin ; and this seemed 
to him easy of accomplishment. All that was required to rest it on incontest- 
able authority was the alteration of one little letter in the family Bible. Accord- 
ingly, under his manipulation, "Giant" became "Grant," and he could 
read with perfect complacency in the sixth chapter of Genesis how " there 
were Grants on the earth in those days," bom of angels and the daughters 
of men. 

Greile, or Greilly, as Leiand spells it, from GresiU^, Anjou. " Albert 
Greslet, Baron of Manchester under Roger de Poitou, occurs in Domesday (270). 
The name was often written Gredley, Gridley, and Gresley, but was altogether 
different from that of Gresley" (see Toesni). — Tlu Norm<ut PeepU. Dugdale 
begins their pedigree with Robert de Greslei, who founded a Cistercian Abbey 
at Swineshead in Lincolnshire in 1134, and bestowed upon it his mill at 
Manchester. The next in succession, Albert II', married the sister and co-heir 
of the Baron of Halton in Cheshire ; and was the father of Robert, who in King 
John's time forfeited all his lands in Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk. Oxfordshire and 
I-ancashire {twelve knight's fees in all) by taking part with the rebellious barons. 
However, he made his peace with Henry IlL, received them back, and in iai8 
"gave five Marks and one Palfrey, for Licence to have a Fair at his Lordship 
of Manchester." His wife was a niece of Cccur de Lion's famous Chancellor, 
Longchamp. Their son Thomas, 27 Hen. III., "being in the King's Service 
beyond Sea, was quit of his Service of Castle-gard to the CasUe of Lancaster ; " 
and named Warden of the King's Forests South of Trent some years later. 
Second in descent from him was another Thomas, summoned to parliament in 
1307, who died s. p., leaving as his heir his sister Joan, "who, taking to 
Husband John the Son of Roger de la Warre, brought a fair Inheritance to that 
Noble Family." 

Ralph de Grcsli^ evidently a younger son of this house, was among those 
who took arras against Henry III., and married Isabel, daughter of Robert de 
Muschamp of Muschamp and Elkesdon in Notts, who brought him three knight's 
fees held of the Honour of Feverel. He, too, had no son ; and his daughter 
and heiress, Agnes, married Hugh Fitz Ralph. 

But the name survived ; for temp. Edw. HI. Thomas and Avicia de Greyle 
held part of a fee at Addington, m Kent, of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Greuet ; no doubt for Gemet,* a well known Lancashire house. The name 

• This transposition of the letter " r " is by no means uncommon. Gemon, for 
instance, is several times given as Grenon in Domesday. 
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nppeOTS in ihc Norman Exchequer Rolls of the Iwelftli century. " Guilbumc 
de Camet " is entered on the Dives Roll, and as William de Chemet, a Hamp- 
shire Lenant, in Domesday. Hugo de Chernet — evidently his descendant — in 
1 165 held three knight's fees in the county of John de PorL — Liber Niger, At 
the same date, William Gemet was of Bedford, and Alexander and Geoffrey of 
Essex. — Ibid. In the latter county, at least, the family must have continued 
nearly two hundred years longer, for we find a Henry Gcrnet serving as Slieriff 
of Essex and Herts in 1341. They were chiefly, however, settled in Lancashire, 
where they are believed to have been first enfeoffed by Roger de Poitou. 
Several of them are named in the Testa de Ncvill. " Roger Gemet held as being 
chief forester : ^Villiam Gernet, by the service of meeting the King on the borders 
of the county with his horse and white rod, and conducting him into and out of 
the county ; and Thomas Gemet, by sounding the hom on meeting the King on 
his arrival in those parts." — Bain's Lancashire. This Roger, Ciiief Forester of 
Lancashire, had a grant of Leylandshire, and further increased his estate by 
his marriage with Quenilda, fourth daughter and co-heir of Richard Fitz Roger, 
the founder of the priory of Sl Cuthbert at Lytham. " He died 36 Hen. H., 
leaving a son, Benedict Gemet, who had 3 John been fined ten marks lo have 
ihc seijeauly of the forests of Lancashire, and to have the King's favour. His 
datighter and heiress married William de Dacre, son and heir of Ranulph de 
Dacre, Govemor of Carbsle 54 Hen. III. Halton was the original seat of 
the Gemets. It was held by the sen*ice of being Chief Forester of the whole 
county, and they arb presumed to have been the first grantees under Roger de 
Poitou." — Ibid. The descendants of William Gemet became De Lydiates and 
De Halsalls, having adopted the names of their manors. 

Gurry. William de Gueri 1165 held lands in eapite in Passy, Normandy.* 
(Feod. Norm. Duchesne). In Domesday '* Gueri, a canon of SL Paul's," held in 
Twyford, Middlesex. Alured Geri, of Shropshire, is mentioned in the Hotulis 
Cancdlarii of iioi, and Hugo Gery paid a fine in Berkshire in 1213. — Hunter. 
In Vorkahire " Guerri " witnessed the deed of gift by which Robert de Bras (who 
died in 1141! conferred the manor of Elwick on his daughter Agatha as her 
Diamage portion. — Galis Richmondshire. William Gurry, of Wiltshire, occurs 
in the time of Edward I. — Rotuli Hundrcdomm. The Lincolnshire estates of 
Adam Lord Newmarch, taken prisoner at the battle of Northampton in 1*63, 
were granted by Henry III. to William de Gery— perhaps the same William. 
Many of the name are found at about the same date in Shropshire. Henri Geri 
and Geoffrey Geri of Mosc are menlioned there in 1162 : Roger Gery two years 
before that : and in 1271 Walter de Geri was arrested for the murder of John de 
Gatacre. Herbert de Gerys was a land-owner in the county : and Richard Gery 

• " Mont-guerrt' was the designation of one of the component tcrrts of the 
Marquisnte of Chiitillon, derived apparently from Ihe tenure of William Gerii," — 
7". Stapieton. 
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of Acton-Reynald witnesses a number of deeds in thai neighbourhood between 
1199 and 1330. The last of them named by Eyton, Thomas Geri, was Vicar of 
Moreton-Corbett in 1371. " The Gerys of Beds, and a younger branch seated 
at Sweliston, bore GtiUs two bars Argent, charged with three mascles of the 
field. The first mentioned is Thomas Gery of Royston, Sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire in \^oq."^N'uhors Leicestershire. His descendants still remain in Bedford- 
shire, seated at Bushmead Priory. In the last century there was likewise a Sir 
Thomas Gery of Great Ealing, Middlesex (who does not appear in their pedigree), 
one of whose co-heiresses married Sir John Cullum, Bt. 

Gurley. This is another of the Norman families domiciled in Scotland at a 
very early date. Ingelram de Gourlay is believed to have accompanied William 
the Lion from England in 1174, and witnesses one of his charters about iioa. 
Fourth in descent fi-om him was William de Gourlay, who made his submission 
lo Ed. I. in 1296, being then styled Willielmus de Gourlay de Balgaily in 
vicecomifaiu de Fife. His son Simon first setded at Kincraig in the same county, 
which has ever since continued the home of his descendants. The last heir 
male only died in 1833. 

" In 1361, John de Gourley died seised of the manor of Ponthorp and half 
the manor of Shepmanslede in the county of Durham, leaving Richard his son 
and heir aged fifteen. In 1395 this same Richard died seised of the manor, held 
by offering one bezant at the feretory of St, Cutlibert on his feast day in March, 
and one bezant to the Bishop." — Surtees' Durham. 

Grammori. " Raimulf, a vassal of Ilbert de Laci, who held Knottingley of 
him in io86, is afterwards mentioned as ' Ranulfus Grammaticus,' and as having 
held lands there, given by Ilbert de Laci towards the endowment of Sl Clement's 
chapel in Pontefract Castle. (Old Mon. i. 659.) 

" The name of ' the Grammarian' had no doubt been given to him from the 
more than usual amount of learning he had acquired, not then considered an 
honourable distinction in a layman. The name was continued lo his descendants, 
and was probably in their case meaningless enough, except as pointing to their 
descent from him. Next after Rannulf occurs Richard Grammaticus, who held 
a knight's fee of Henry de Laci in 1166 (Liber Niger). The name aftierwaids 
assumed, in coirmion parlance, the form of Grammary." — A. S. EUis. Ralph 
Grammaticus is mentioned in Henry I.'s confirmation charter to Nostel Priory ; 
and William Grammaticus witnesses the same King's charter to Tywardreth 
Priory, ComwalL (Mon. Angl.) John and William Grammaticus of Middleton, 
Yorkshire, appear on the Pipe Roll of ii8g. The latter was probably the 
William Grammaticus or Grammary who, about 1202, had a fierce dispute with 
his neighbour Adam de Beeston concerning the boundary of their adjacent 
manors. " In the same year, William Grammary, Lord of Middleton, gives to 
the King one hundred marks and a palfrey for having an inquisition concerning 
the appeal which Adam de Beeston made against him. The matter in dispute 
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bip of "flie wood between Beeston and Middleton. It had been 
adjudged to Beeston, but one day Grammary caught one of the Beeston foresters 
in this wood, seized him, and carried him to his house at Middleton, where he 
pnt him in the stocks as a trespasser. Irritated by the tediousness of the suit, 
this last act resolved both the disputants to bring matters to a crisis. They 
delennioed to settle their difference by an appeal to arms. A duel was fought 
in ijog, but what were its consequences we do not know, other than that the 
wood seems to have been ceded to Beeston."' — History of Sherbum and Caioood. 
W. Whfata-. Another of the name, Sir William Grammary, " Lord of Bickerton, 
near Welherby, of Becca, and of Middleton near Leeds," was one of the Commis- 
sionets of Array In the wapentake of the Ainsty in 1318, and in the county of 
Cambridge, when he had considerable estates, in 1325. He had been summoned 
to the great Council at Westminster in the previous year, He conducted the 
West Riding men from Sherbum to Newcaslle-on-Tyne, where they were to 
meet their leaders, in 1334; and five years afterwards "led his own service from 
Bickerton, five men-at-arms and twenty archers, into Scotland." 

The fiunUy has long since passed away. Sir Henry Grammary occurs in 
136J : and was followed by a Sir William, whose son Richard— clearly the last 
of bis race — in 1439 released to Robert Stokes, the son and heir of his sister 
Alice, Bickerton, Beckhaugh, and other lands in Salley and Ripon. — Whfata-. 
Their principal estate in Yorkshire lay about Aberford and Becca; and their 
arms, carved in stone, are still to be seen in the wall of Aberford Church. 

Herbert Gramroaticus, " the Wise Clerk," was Archdeacon of Salop about 
■083-86. " He is mentioned by Ordericus as one of three learned clerks whose 
society Earl Roger much affected, and by whose counsels he was advantageously 
guided." — Eyloris Skropshire. 

Gemoiin, or whisker (some say, moustache) : an appellation given to a 
branch of the Barons of Montfichet or Montfiquet {seep. 266), "About 1050 
Robert sumamed Guemon, Baron of Montfiquet, witnessed a charter of Duke 
Wdliam (Gall. Christ xi., Instr. 239). He had issue, i. William de Montfichet, 
who died s. p. when the barony descended on the son of his brother : i. Robert 
Gueraon, or Gemon, who held a great barony in Essex, &c in 10S6. From his 
eldest son, William de Montfichet, descended the Barons Montfichet ; the 
younger branches retained the name of Gernon. Alured Gemon, the brother of 
William de Montfichet, had estates in Essex and Middlese.x 1130 (Rot. Pip,) 
Uatthew, his son, witnessed a charter of William de Montfichet five years later 
(Mon. i. 803). Ralph, his son, in 1 165, held a fief from Montfichet, Essex, and 
was granted Bakewcll, Derbyshire, by Richard I. (Testa de Nevill). He had 
Ralph Gemon, founder of Lees Priory, Essex 1 father of William Gemon, who 
hail two sons : i. Ralph, ancestor of a line of Gernons frequently mentioned in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Derby, and which long continued ; 2. Geoffruy, sumamed de 
Cavendish, from his residence at Cavendish in Suffolk. This Geoffrey was 
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grandfather to Sir John Cavendish, Chief Justice temp. Richard IL, and ancestor 
to the Dukes of Newcastle, Devonshire, &c The identity of the family of 
Cavendish with that of Gemon in the Eastern Counties appears in all the old 
heralds' visitations, where the two names bear indiscriminately the same arms, 
and the account of the descent of this family given by Collins, which has been 
disputed, appears to be perfectly authentic" — The Norman People. There is, 
however, some difficulty in explaining why the name of Cavendish (or, as it was 
then called, Candish) was originally assumed ; for it is certain that the manor of 
Cavendish-Overhall only came into the possession of the Chief Justice through 
his marriage with the heiress of John de Odingseles, Yet it seems equally 
proved that his younger brother, who was seated at Grimston in the same county, 
always bore the name of Cavendish. Grimston appears to have been the seat of 
their father Roger, and Geoffrey, the grandfather, " was wrote of Moor-hall in the 
Peak in co. Derby." 

Chief Justice Cavendish had a tragic end. He was beheaded in the market 
place of Bury, during an insurrection in 1382, the rebels "being the more 
incensed against him, for that his son John, an esquire of the King's house, 
had killed Wat Tyler at Smithfield." * The sixth in descent from him, William, 
a London mercer, sold Cavendish Overhall in 1569. But long before this, 
another William Cavendish (uncle to the last) had built up the greatness of this 
house, that, like so many others, rose on the ruins of the monasteries. He was 
a younger brother, who obtained an appointment as Gentleman Usher of the 
Chamber to Cardinal Wolsey, and became one of his favourite and best-trusted 
servants; — a faithful servant, too, who did not desert his fallen master, but 
abode with him loyally to the very end. The King, " pleased with his honesty 
and truth," then took him into his own household, and in 1546 named him 
Treasurer of his Chamber. He had been one of the Royal Conmiissioners 

• There are several claimants for this distinction, which has been generally 
accorded to Sir William Walworth, under whose statue in Fishmongers' Hall an 
inscription still proclaims that it was 

" Brave Walworth, Knight, Lord Mayor, y' slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmcs ; 
The King therefore did give in lieu 
The dagger to the City arms." 

But the sword on the shield of the Corporation of London — the ensign of the patron 
saint of the City, St. Paul — was not added at that time ; and though the old Corporation 
seal was broken up during the mayoralty of Sir William, the new one was provided on 
April 17th, 1 38 1, whereas the Wat Tyler incident only took place on June 15th of the 
same year. The Phillpots of Porthgwidden in Cornwall claim the deed for their 
iincestor, Sir John Philipot, who was one of the knights made on that occasion. 
Fuller and Stowe, however, both affirm that the blow was struck by John Candish or 
Cavendish, one of the esquires in attendance on Richard II. : and Froissart (who 
transforms Candish into Sandwich) adds that he was dubbed for the feat. 
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appMnled to receive the surrenders of the religious houses, and was loaded 
with their spoils ; yet, as regarded his fortunes, by far the most successful 
venture of his life was his marriage with the famous Bess of HardwicJc He 
was a mature widower with six surviving daughters, and she, a beautiful young 
widow and the heiress of Hardwick, when she became his third wife^ She 
brought him "■ a hopeful number of sons and daughters," whose advancement and 
Jtggrandiiement became the great object of her existence. From the very first 
she had set her mind steadily on money-getting ; and the story of her success 
alTords another instructive proof— if moie were needed - of tiie irresistible 
pon-cr of a dominant will. All around her bowed to its sovereign ascendancy. 
According to the custom of the time, she had been a mere child — barely 
fourteen — when she was first married, and lier husband died soon after; yet he 
had lived long enough to secure to her and her heirs all his worldly possessions, 
She induced her second husband, Sir William Cavendish, lo sell all his lands 
in the Southern counties, in order to buy property in Derbyshire, where her 
own friends and kindred lived, and to commence a great manor house al 
Chatsworth, which he did not live to finish. She next married Sir William 
Sl Lo, of Tormarlon in Gloucestershire, Captain of the Guard to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Grand Butler of England, first stipulating that the whole of his 
est:ites should be settled on her, to the exclusion, not only of his brothers, but 
of his own daughters ; and when she was for the third time left a widow, she 
captivated George Earl of Shrewsbury, " whom she brought to lernis of the 
greatest honour and advantage to herself and children." Not only did she 
require a large jointure, but she insisted that her daughter Mary should be 
married to his eldest son, and her own son Henry to his daughter Lady Grace. 
Thus, each successive marriage brought greater wealth and higher honours to 
this grasping and intriguing woman ; yet her lot as Countess of Shrewsbury was 
not without its thorns. She and her husband had the charge of Mary Queen of 
Scots during seventeen years ; and though for a long time she was on frientUy and 
familiar terms with the unhappy prisoner who was called her guest, entertaining 
her with Court gossip and various scandalous tales of Queen Elizabeth, yet in 
the end the license of her tongue took a different direction. She became jealous 
of Mary's influence over her husband; and the domestic peace at Sheffield 
came to a violent end. " The children took part with their mother, the father 
stood by his duty to the lady in his charge ; and, as a final touch to family 
dissensions, the Countess informed the world that Mary Stuart had admitted 
her husband to too close an intimacy, and was about to become a mother. 

The fury of the Queen of Scots at a false accusation, the fiery peremptoriness 
with which she insisted thai the Countess should either prove her charge or do 
penance for slander, contrasts curiously with her anxiety to prevent too dose a 
scrutiny into the murder of Damley. The offending Countess was examined 
before the Piivy Council, and was made to acknowledge upon her knees that 
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she had licti." — Froude. Lord Slirewsbury was finally separated from her in 
1585,* and perhaps it was owing to these disagreeable reminiscences that, on his 
death in 1590, she refrained from taking a fifth husband, but lived a widow for 
the remaining seventeen years of her life, "In absolute jiower and plenty," 
occupied in building three great houses at Chatsworth, Hardwick, and 
Oldcotes-t Her eldest son left no children by Lady Grace Talbot, but each 
of the two others became the founder of a Dukedom. One of her daughters, 
married to the Earl of Lennox, was the mother of the ill-fated Lady Arabella 
Stuart; and in honour of this royal connection, her second son William was 
created Lord Cavendish of Hardwick by James L, 1605. She had given him, as 
her favourite child, a greater fortune than had fallen to his elder brother's share ; 
and on the death of ihe latter he united both in 1616. Two years afterwards, 
he was advanced to tlie Earidom of Devonshire. It is remarkable that he 
should have taken the old Courtenay title, for I cannot find that either he or 
any of his belongings ever had the slightest connection with the co. of Devon. 
The second Earl, a courtier and a prodigal, whose house "appeared like a 
prince's court rather than a subject's," left at his death his son a minor, and 
his widow burdened with the care of an estate that was " loaded with debt, 
and charged and complicated with near thirty law-suits." But she extricated 
herself gallantly from her difficulties ; for she maiuged to pay off the debt, 
and prosper in all her law business, so that Charles L once said to her in jest, 
" Madam, you have all my judges at your disposal." She was in every way a 
remarkable woman; distinguished not only as an able and active politician 
who worked hard for the Restoration, but as the patroness of the wits and 
poets of the age, who used to congregate at her house. " Waller read his 
verses there, and William Earl of Pembroke wrote a volume of poems in her 
praise, published afterwards, and dedicated to her by Donne."— Zjww, " She 
never affected the title of a wit ; carried no snares in her tongue ; and as she 
was never known to speak evil of any, so neither would she endure to hear 
of it, from any, of others." Her grandson was the first of seven successive 

* In one of his letters, the Earl speaks of her as " so bad and wicked a woman, 
that no curse or plague in the earth could be more grievous to mc." The Bishop of 
Lichfield attempted conciliation in a fashion of his own ; though he admits " the 
Countess is a sharpe and bitter shrewc, and therefore like enough to shorten your life 
if she should keep you company. Indeed, my good Lord, I have heard some say so ; 
but if shrewd nesse or sharpcncssc may be a just cause of separacion between a man 
and wife, I think few men in England would keep their wives long ; for it is a common 
jest, yet true in some sense, that there is but one shrewe in all the worlde, and every 
man hath her ; and so everie man might be ridd of his wife, that would be ridd of a 

t She had a superstitious belief in a prophecy that she would die whenever she 
ceased to build ; and her death did actually take place during a ion^ frost that 

interrupted her works at Hardwick. 
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T>ulces of Devonshire. He had taken pan vehemently with Lord Russell in 
opposing Charles II. 's government, gave evidence at his trial in his behaJf, 
.tnd was among the first to declare himself for the Prince of Orange. He 
officiated as Lord High Steward at the coronation of William and Mary, 
received the Garter in the same year, and was created a Duke in 1694. 

The other Cavendish Dukedom, which had become extinct three years before, 
was granted for military service. Bess of Hardwick's third son, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, of Welbeck Abbey in Notts,* had married Catherine, sole heir of 
Cuthbert,' seventh and last Lord Ogle, who brought him her father's barony and 
great Northumbrian estate : and their eldest son successively bore the titles of 
Baron Ogle of Bothal, Viscount Mansfield, Raron Cavendish of Bolsover, Earl of 
Ogle, and Farl, Marquess, and Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was the 
dashing Cavalier commander who first raised the Royal standard in the North, 
and, planting it on the battlements of Tynemouth Castle, manned and fortified 
Newcastle: Thence — -in the very depth of winter — he fought his way to York at 
the head of his new levies, routing the rebels in every direction. He fully main- 
tained the reputation thus gained, most of all by his splendid defence of York 
against three several armies of English and Scots. But after the fatal day of 
Marston Moor, he sheathed his sword and went abroad ; men said, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding with Prince Rupert. He had lost ne.irly three 
parts of a million sterling during the Civil War; and after the Restoration 
received a Dukedom as some compensation for his sufferings in the Royal cause. 
Though so intrepid and successfij a soldier, the natural bent of his mind was 
towards literature ; and he wrote a Book of Horsemanship, that, as Horace 
IValpole tells us, made him familiar as an author " to those who scarce knew any 
Other." But he adds, that though " he w;is a man extremely well known from the 
course of life into which he was forced, yet he would soon have been forgotten in 
the walk of fame he chose for himself. Though amorous in poetry and music, as 
Lord Clarendon says, he was fitter to break Pegasus for a manege, than to 
mount him on the steeps of Parnassus. Of all the riders of that steed, [wrhaps 
there have not been a more fantastic couple than his Grace and his faithful 
Duchess, who was never off her pillion." This was his second wife, Margaret 
Lucas, ■' the authoress of thirteen folios, of whom he is reported to have said, in 
answer to a compliment on her wisdom, ' Sir, a very wise woman is a very foolish 
thing.' She was surrounded night and day with young ladies, who were to wake 
up at moment's notice to take down her Grace's conceptions." — Dean Stanley. 

* He had first selected another residence. " Sir Charles Cavendish had begun 10 
tniild a great House in the Lordship of Kirkby Woodhouse, on a hill by the Forest 
side near Annesley Woodhouse, where he was assaulted and wounded by Sir John 
Stanhope and his men as he was viewing the work, which was therefore thought fit to 
be left olf, some blood being spilt in the quarrel, then very hot betwixt these two 
families."— 7'i4iw<»/iW('J Notts, 
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Her husband died in 1676, having reached the good old age of eighty-four, 
lies buried ia Westminster Abbey, where a costly monument commemorates " the 
loyal Duke of Newcastle," His first wife had been an heiress, by whom he left 
one surviving son, Henry, second Duke ; who, again, had (besides 6ve daughleri) 
an only son, the last heir of his house. This young Ear! of Ogle, on whom rested 
so many hopes and expectations, was matched very early in life with the greatest 
heiress in England, Lady Elizabeth Percy, dowered with six ancient baronies, 
and the whole of the territory that had been held by the Earls of Northumber- 
land. The estate that was his by birthright was one of the largest ia the country; 
and with two such inheritances merged into one, the prospect of earthly 
grandeur opened before him would have gladdened the covetous heart of old 
Bess of Hardwick, But tliis fair promise was blighted almost as soon as it 
dawned. The poor boy destined to so exceptional a lot died the year after 
his marriage, leaving a child-widow of fifteen ; and when his father followed him 
to the grave in 1691, every one of the new-born honours of the family expired, 
and the old barony of Ogle fell into abeyance between five sisters. The two 
elder ones, Elizabeth, first Duchess of Albemarle and then Duchess of Montagu, 
and Frances, Countess of Breadalbane, were both childless ; and the third, 
Margaret, the wife of John Holies, Earl of Clare, was thus constituted sole heir. 
Her husband, created in 1694 Marquess of Clare and Duke of Newcastle, was 
" considered the richest subject that had been in the kingdom for some ages." 
But here again the male line failed. Their only child was Henrietta Countess of 
Oxford; and she, in her turn, had but one daughter, Lady Margaret Harley, 
celebrated by Prior as " My noble, lovely little Peggy," on whom the whole 
splendid heritage ultimately devolved. She brought it to William Bentinck, 
second Duke of Portland, whom she married in 1734. 

Three other still existing titles have been granted to the Cavendishes. The 
elder brother of the first Earl of Devonshire left an illegitimate son, to whom he 
gave Doveridge Hall "with a suitable estate" in Derbyshire. One of his 
descendants, Sir Henry Cavendish, married an Irish heiress, who was created in 
1792 Baroness Waterpark, in the co. of Cork, with remainder to her heirs male. 
Again, Lord George Cavendish, second son of the fourth Duke and his richly- 
endowed wife Lady Charlotte Boyle (see vol. iii. p. 18) received her father's title 
of Earl of Burlington in 1 83 1. He had himself married a lady of great wealth, and 
— to judge from her portrait — of even greater beauty, the only child of Charles 
Compton, seventh Earl of Northampton, and devised a part of her possessions, 
and the superb mansion of Burlington House (now jiuUed down) to their fourth 
son, Charles Compton Cavendish, created Lord Chesham in 1858. The title of 
Burlington was merged in the same year, when Lord George's grandson, the 
second Earl, succeeded to the Dukedom of Devonshire. 

Grendon : apparently the Graundyn of Leland's lisL This sndli 
the name a Eiench aspect ; but there seems no reason to d 
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assertion that U was assumed from Grendon in Warwickshire. " Roger de 
Grendon first took his simame from thence in King Stephen's lime^ Which 
Roger of his Father was originally enfeoft thereof in Henry the First's Time, by 
Camville, who (it seems) had the first grant of it from the said Henry, or his son." 
This family was baronial, and lasted till the end of Edward III.'s reign. But it 
has no claim to be included here. 

Gurdon : from the Seigneurie of Gurdon near Cahors, on the border of 
PerigoTxl : a Gothic race, very early sealed in Hampshire. Adam de Gurdon 
" the King's servant," received from Cceur de I.ion half a knight's fee in Selbome 
and Oste<ie, and a grant of the lordship of Tisted from his successor, Henry HI. 
gai-e by charter " free chase of hares and foxes in and without the forest," to 
another Adam de Gurdon (the name continued in the family for many descents), 
who took part with the rebel barons, and was outlawed. " Somewhere between 
Alton and Farnham, in a wooded dell, not far from the high road which lies a 
few miles off on our left beyond Long Sutton, was the scene of the fight between 
Prince Edward and Adam de Gurdon, one of the outlawed followers of Simon de 
Montfort, who had to shift for themselves as they best might. The Prince, then 
attending the Parliament at Winchester, heard of the fame of the outlaw, and 
fired with the desire of measuring swords with so brave a soldier, sought him out 
among the thickets of his retreat, and challenged him to fight. So nearly were 
they matched that for some time the fortune of the contest seemed doubtful In 
3 pause of the fight, the Prince offered Adam his life and advancement, if he 
would give up his arms. The offer was accepted. Adam was sent that same 
night under safe escort to the Queen at Guilford. The Prince restored to him 
his inheritance, and ever after cherished him as his faithful follower." — IVooii- 
wanfj Hampshire. On his accession in 1272 the new King accordingly 
appointed Sir .\dam Keeper of ^Voolner Forest, and we subsequently find him a 
great landowner in Somerset, Dorset, Sussex, and Cambridge. His residence 
was in Hampshire, at a house called The Temple, that overlooked the forest. 
He was three times married. By his first wife he had no children ; by the 
second two sons ; and by the third a daughter, Joan, the wife of Richard Ach.ard, 
to whom he bequeathed Selbome " and his Hampshire property. Her two 
brothers were, it is said, passed over on account of iheir mother's misconduct 
(the pedigree declares she was divorced), and virtually disinherited. Of the 
elder, who removed into Wiltshire, there is no ftirlher account ; but the second, 
Robert, setded in London, where he died in 1343, and his son engaged in trade. 
Eighth in descent from him was John Gurdon, Sheriff of Suffolk in rsSs, who 
married Amy Brampton, the heiress of Letton in Norfolk, which from that 
time forth has been the seat of the family. A younger branch is seated at 

le of Gurdon Manor, and now belongs to Magdalen 
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AssmgtoD in SufTolk. They bear Sable three leopaidf faces, jessant fletirs de 

The Scottish Gordons have no connection with this house, as (accoiding to 
Douglas) they derive their name from Gordon in Berwickshire, granted about 
1 1 30 to a family of Anglo-Norman origin. Nevertheless, there is a curious coin- 
cidence in the Chnstian names as well as the surname ; for in the lime of 
Edward I. we find Sir Adam de Gordoun, " a knight of great renown," among 
the last to resist the bond of feahy and submission to the English King, although 
his estates lay close to the Border. The arms are entirely different, 

Gines, or Gufsnca, probably derived from the town of Guisnes, near Calais, 
and of very early occurrence in England. We find in the Liber Niger that 
Richard dc Guinnes held eleven fees of Earl Patric in Wiltshire, William de 
GiiiK three fees of the Honour of Clare in Suffolk, and Ralph de Guines one 
fee of Earl Albcric de Vere in Esseic In Norfolk, " the family of De Gisneto, 
Gisne, or Gyncy, was enfeoffed of Haverland soon after the Conquest Sir 
William and Roger lived in the time of Henry II. They remained Lords of 
Haverland till Edward Gisnes sold it 30 Hen. V. William de Gyney founded 
Mountjoy Priory in the reign of Richard I." — Blomfielifs Norfolk. One of these 
Guisnes married Joan, the sister and co-heir of Peter de Peleville, Lord of 
Bodncy, who died 56 Hen. III. Another, Sir John — the last of whom 1 can 
find mention — bequeatheti the manors of Dilham and Pauncefotes in 1413 to Sir 
Henry Inglos, K. G. They bore Paly of six. Or and Gules, a chief Ermine. 

But these Norfolk squires were far from being the principal representatives of 
the name. It belonged to one of the illustrious houses of history, the Counts of 
Guisnes, ancestors of the famous De Coucys, one of whom, during the minority 
of Louis XI., refused an offer of the Crown of France, adopting the proud 
devise which he handed down to his posterity — 

" Ne suys ny Roy, ny Prince aussi, 
Jc suys le Seigneur de Coucy." 

Alberic de Vere, the first Earl of Oxford, bore the title of Earl of Guisnes in 
right of his wife Beatrice ; and Ralph de Guisnes, who in 1165 was his tenant in 
E^scx, was probably one of her kinsmen. Ingelram de Guisnes, a witness of Ivo 
Tailbois' charter to Cockersand Abbey i n Lancashire, may, both fcom his Christian 
name and some similarity in the coal of arms borne by the Gynes or Geines of 
ihaL county, be presumed to have been another. In the reign of King John, 
Arnold Count of Guisnes {who had succeeded the childless Countess Beatrice) 
held twelve knight's fees in Kent, Essex, and Bedfordshire, which formed part 
of the Honour of Boulogne, and " had the reputation of a Baron of this Realm." 
To these csuites his son and heir Baldwin succeeded in 1218 : and another son, 
Robert dc Guisnes, held ihe Honour of Cioches in Northamptonshire, and in 
1148 sold Ihe whole of his English inheritance to Ingelram Lord Fiennes. He 
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had married Amicia de Clare, the widowed Countess of Devon, ' 
consent, in the previous year. 

Contemporary with these two brothers was " a noble Baton of France," 
Ingelram de Guisnes or de Coucy, "how related to these before-mentioned," 
Dugdale "cannot say;" whose son and namesake made a great Enghsh alliance. 
He married Christian, the only child of William de Lindsay (one of the heirs of 
William de Lancaster) by his wife Ada, sister and coheir of John Baliol, 
sometime King of Scotland, He did homage for her lands in 1282 ; followed 
Edward L, as his liegeman, three limes to the Scottish wars, and was summoned 
lo parliament by him in 1295. His eldest son William died s. p., and the 
second, Ingelram HI., was the husband of an Archduchess of Austria, and the 
father of Ingelram IV., Count of Soissons, created Earl of Bedford in 1366. 
This was not the first mark of favour, and by no means the greatest, that he had 
received from Edward IH., to whom, as a powerful noble of acknowledged 
ability, he had been of signal service from the beginning of the peace with 
France. So highly did the King esteem him, that he not only bestowed upon 
hira all the lands and lordships in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland, that had been Wdliam de Coucy's, and on his death, for " certain 
reasons " {not specified) had come to the Crown, but gave him his daughter Isabel 
in marriage, with a yearly grant of one thousand marks for her maintenance. 
Furthermore, when he took bis bride over to France in 1365, the King decreed 
that all the children horn to them beyond sea should enjoy their inheritance in 
the realm as freely as if they had been English-bom. The year following, he, 
with the Dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy, attended the King of France at the 
festive reception given to Lionel Duke of Clarence as he passed through Paris 
on his way to his ill-starred wedding at Milan. His next visit lo France was in 
1372, when he came as an enemy in his father-in-law's train j and he was there 
once again in 1377. He died in 1397, ha.ving survived Isabel Plantagenet, by 
whom he left two daughters his co-heiresses. Mary, the eldest, was the wife of 
Henri de Barr, Seigneur d'Oisy ; and Philippa,the second, married Richard II. 's 
notorious favourite, the Duke of Ireland, and was divorced by her unworthy 
husband to make room for a low-born Portuguese with whom he bad fallen in 
love. Mary alone left children, and througli her descendant, Mary of Luxemburg, 
the great-grandmother of Henry IV., the representation of the House of Coucy 
was vested in the Bourbons, and descended to the Comte de Chambord, the 
last heir of the elder line. 

Griuil, or Greville, from the caslle of that name in the Cotentin. " There 
is another Greville or GraviUe, in Normandy, but this is the original habitat." " 

* "Some people believe Greville and GraviUe to be the same ; but their perplexity 
would be at an end if they knew that there is a parish of Greville In Normandy, and 
would remember that GraviUe was the Seigncurie of Malei, who bore no s 
\ if. dt Gerville. There is no vestige of a castle at GreviUc. 
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— Sir Frandt PaJgrave. This cannot be intended for the existing family of 
Greville, Earis of Warwick, who would appear to be a branch of the GrenviUes. 
Dugdate speaks of their name as " GreyviU or Greyovil (for both ways it is 
written)," and the arras of Greville are those of Grenville with the tinctures 
changed and a border added for a difference. They were sealed at Drayton in 
Oxfordshire (the adjoining county to Bucks) which Leland calls " the veri ancient 
house of the Gravilles " : and their ancestor, " John Greville (or Grenville) 
apjiears to be the same who is mentioned by Collins as of Wollon in 1308, and 
whose father John, son of John de Grenville, was Uving in 1305. There can be 
little doubt that the present branch sprang from the GrenviUes at about this 
date, both from the arms and the recurrence of the same contemporary Christian 
names." — The Nerman People, Once only have I succeeded in meeting with a 
Greville who did not bear Ihc cross and roundels of the Grenvilles. This was 
Sir Adam de Greyville, whose daughter and heir, Elizabeth, married Sir Humphery 
Stafford of Hooke, one of the retinue of the Black Prince. His coat was Argnil, 
six lionels rampant Gules, three, two, and one ; armed Azure. Bui in this case 
even, it may have been adopted through some previous intermarriage with an 
heiress. The name is spelt "Gravale " in the PoluH Curia Regit of 1194-99; 
and " Grovil ' in Poulson's History of JJelderness. In the former case I believe 
it refers to a different family ; for I find in Robson's British Herald that GraveU 
or Gravill bore Gules three buckles Or, and Grauell Argent a lion rampant 
.^surc crowned Or a chief Gules. 

Greneuile : from Greoneville in the C6tentin, a fief of the Barons of St. 
Denis-le-Gaste : " not to be confounded with Granville, and unquestionably," 
says Sir Francis Palgrave, "the cradle of the Grenvilks." " The name continued 
to be written Grenville until the Earls of Bath, in the seventeenth century. 
adopted the form of Granville. In Dugdale's Baronage it is given " Grenevil ;" 
and without adducing a shred of evidence, he proceeds lo derive the family from 
Hamon Denlatus Earl of Coiboil, " lineally descended from the Warlike Rollo." 
The " Nornian People " furnishes them with a different ancestor ; " Heurdrac, a 
Scandinavian Viking, who was seated at St. Denis le Gaste c. 930. It is believed 
that the families of Meurdrac, Trailly, (irenville, Beauchamp, and Montagu, whose 
arms were closely rebted, and whose fiefs formed part of the barony of St. Denis, 
were of the same origin." There was clearly a close connection between the 
Grenvilles and the Giffards ; for WUliam de Grenville, with Robert his son, wit- 
nessed Walter Giffard's charter to Bolbec Abbey in io6r (Neuslria Pia, 40J) ; 

• "The laic Marquess of Buckingham," writes M. de Gerville, in his Anciens 
Chdteaux de la Manche, " used often to visit the ecclesiastics residing at Winchesicr 
CasUe " (during the first French Revolution), " and constantly spoke to them of Ihe 
Norman origin of his family, regretting that son air^ de Grenneville was not among 
ihem. He was well acquainted with the site of the old castle, and described it 
accurately." 
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I and the latter, who accompanied the Conqueror, received of the said Waher 
three knights' fees in his county of Buckingham. Robert's son, EJcliard de 
Grcnville, married Isabel Giffard, the secoad daughter and eventual co-heir of 
this same Earl of Buckingham. Her elder sister, Rohais, was the wife of Richard 
de Bienfaite, Lord of Clare and Tonbridge ; and Richard de Grenville, very soon 

I after the Conquest, was enfeoffed by his brother-in-law of three and a-ha!f knight's 
fees at Bideford in Devonshire, where he took up his residence. His descend- 
ants continued to hold of the De Clares, and adopted the three clarions of tlicir 
suzerains in lieu of the cross, charged with five roundels, that had been their 
original coat, and is still borne by the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, the 

' last remaining Grenville.* In the time of William Rufus, Richard de Grenville 
went witli Robert Fitz Hamon to the conquest of Glamorgan, and was one of 

I his " Douze Peres," among whom the territory was divided, " But our bounteous 
and noble-minded knight, having Neath in Glamorgan allotted to his part, 
builded there a monastery dedicated to the Virgin Mary, gave all his conquered 
lands to the perpetual maintenance thereof, and relumed back again to his house 
here at Bideford." — WtsUottfs Devon, Dugdale says that he settled in the 
course of the same reign at Kilkharapton in Cornwall, which is believed to have 
belonged lo the Grcnvilles from the time of the Conquest, and is at all events 
mentioned in a quo warranto roll of Henry II. as having at that time been long 

I in the family. Here, for many successive generations, they dwelt in their old 
B>house of Stowe, ever true to its kindly motto — 

"An open door and a greeting hand;" 

f fti honour and renown, and are still remembered to the present day. Here, too, 
I the first Lord Bath built " by far the noblest house in the West of England," 
E which was pulled down soon after the death of bis grandson in 1711, and its 

■ contents dispersed. " It used to be said that almost every gentleman's seat in 
1 Cornwall had received embellishments from Stowe. The cedar wainscot, which 

had been brought out of a Spanish prize, and used by the Earl of Bath in fitting 
up a chapel in this mansion, was purchased by Lord Cobham at the time of its 
demolition (the house being then sold piece-meal), and applied to the same 
purpose at Stowe, the magnificent seat of the Grenvilles in Buckinghamshire." — 
Giiberts Cornwall. 

There would appear also to have been a Somersetshire branch, for Sir 
Thomas Grenville was of that county temp. Henry II., and gave his name to 

■ his manor of Grenevyleswick. 

■ • "-fin-sc clarions, organ-rests, or suffiues, as they have been variously called, were 
\. a rebus of the Dc Clares, Earls of Gloucester, and probably their badge. The earliest 

example of them is to be found on the seal and encaustic tiles of Neath Abbey, 
GUroorgan." — The Norman People. 
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Two of the Grenvilles are memorable in their country's annals — Queen 
Elizabeth's gallant Admiral, Sir Richard, and his chivalrous grandson, Sir fievilL 
Sir Richard was one of the daring and dauntless spirits that have made the navy 
of England what it is. and won for her triumphant flag the dominion of the seas. 
To him strife and adventure were as the breath of his nostrils, and danger the 
fairest mistress that ever lover wooetl and won. A born sea-farer, thirsting for 
fresh fields of cnterj)rise and eager for the fray, he was ill at ease on shore, and 
spent most of his years on active service. 

"Home is very calm^ 
But Honour rides upon the crested wave." 

He was the kinsman and companion of Sir Walter Raleigh ; had carried out his 
earliest colonists to Virginia ; and was entrusted with the defence of Cornwall on 
the approach of the .Armada, He lost his life in the crowning exploit of his 
career, the famous sea-fight in the Azores, " admirable even beyond credit and 
to the very height of some heroical fable," that has been nobly sung by Ten- 
nyson. In 1591, he commanded the Revenge in the English squadron under 
Lord Thomas Howard, then lying off Florcs, when a fleet of fifty-three Spanish 
ships of war was reported to be bearing down upon them. The English had only 
six SLil of the line, all told : and lyord Thomas, seeing the hopeless disproportioo 
of his forces, weighed anchor and put to sea, Bui Sir Richard Grenville, who 
had mnety of his men sick on shore, swore that he would not leave them to " the 
thumb-screw and the stake " of the Spaniard, and refused to follow till they were 
all safe on board. Being " last to weigh, he lost his wind : whereupon some of 
his officers advised him to cut his main sail and cast about, and tnist to the 
sailing of his ship, as the Spanish squadron had already got on his weather-bfiw. 
This Sir Richard peremptorily refused, saying, ' He would much rather die than 
leave such a marie of dishonour on himself, his country, and the Queen's ship.' " 
The little Revenge carriL-d no more than one hundred fighters, and they knew 
they could only fight to die, but ihey cheered his brave words, and steered 
straight into the enemy's fleeL Several of their ships he forced to luff, and fall 
under his lee : but at three o'clock of the sultry tropical afternoon the conflict 
began in bitter earnest. ITie Spanish Admiral, in his huge sea-castle, the San 
Felipe, " principatl of the twelve sea-aposl!es, that carried three tiers of ordnance 
n each side," took the wind out of his sails and immediately boarded, no doubt 
[■counting on a speedy surrender. He had to learn that the Englishmen were of 
far other mettle; for the San Felipe, "having receiv'd the lower tier of the 
Revenge, discharged with cross-bow shafts, shifted herself viith all diligence from 
her ade, utterly disliking her entertainment" Then four more heavily armed 
vessels, two on the starboard, and two on the larboard, closed in round the 
devoted English ship. But she met her assailants undismayed, and fought them 
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as they came, one with the otlier, hour after Lour, till the day turned to night, 
and the night again to day, shaking them off 

"As a dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 
And the sun ivent down, and the stars came out fur over the summer sea, 

ni ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three : 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons came; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder and flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and her shame; 
"" s sunk, and many were shattered, and so could fight no more^ 

God of batUesI was ever a battle hke this in the world before?" 

By daybreak the next morning. Sir Richard had repulsed the enemy no less 
than fifteen times, two of their vessels had gone down alongside, two more had 
taken refuge on shore in a sinking state, and little more than a hulk was left of the 
gallant Revenge. She had endured, according to Raleigh's computation, " eight 
hundred shot of great artillery, besides many assaults and entries ; " her masts 
were shot overboard, and her rigging cut to pieces: "nothing lefi overhead 
either for flight or defence : " she had six feet of water in her hold, and 
"resembled a slaughter-house rather than a ship," Two-thirds of her crew were 
dead or disabled. Sir Richard had been hit early in the action, but kept the 
deck notwithstanding till eleven at night, when he received a shot in tlie body, 
and was carried down to have his wound dressed. While this was being done, 
he received another dangerous wound in the head, and the surgeon was killed by 
his side. The battle only ended when the English wanted powder, and their 
pikes wete all broken : then " Sir Richird exhorted his men to yield themselves 
to the mercy of Heaven rather than to the Spaniard, and gave orders to his 
gunner, a resolute and bold fellow, to split and sink the ship." The other 
officers, however, interposed, locked the master gunner into his cabin, and made 
terms with the enemy, surrendering the Llood-stained ship that had kept the 
whole Spanish fleet at bay, and the wounded lion, who only survived his capture 
three days. His last words were spoken in Spanish : " Here die I, Richard 
GrenviUe, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, fighting for hts country. Queen, rehgion, and honour; my 
soul willingly departing from this my body, leaving behind the lasting fame of 
having behaved as a valiant soldier is in duty bound to do." Even his enemies 
mourned him; and John Evelyn, recording the action, cries out, "Than this, 
what have we more ? What can be greater ? " 

Sir Uevill, the " Bayard of England," was not unworthy of such a 
" Where," asks Martin Llewellyn 

"shall the next fam'd Grenvill's ashes at.ind? 
Thy graniisire tills the si-a, and thou the land." 
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" A brighter courage and a gentler disposition ," says Clarendon, "were never 
married together." When the troul^les of the great Civil War began, he raised 
a troop of horse at his own expense. " I cannot," he wrote lo Sir John 
Trelawny, " contain myself within my doors when the King of England's 
standard waves in the field upon such just occasion. The cause being such as 
must make all that die in it martyrs. And for my own part I desire to acquire 
an honest name or an honourable grave." Both his prayers were granted. He 
was one of the boldest and most successful of the Cavalier leaders, triumphantly 
cleared his own county of rebels, and led his stout Comishmen from victory to 
victory, till he fell in his last and most brilliant field at Lansdowne Hill.* His 
intrepidity alone assured the wavering fortunes of the day. When the rebels 
seemed to be carrying all before them — 

" Grenvilk stood, 

And with himself oppos'd and check'd the flood. 

His courage work'd like flame, cast heat about, 

Here, there, on this, on that side, none gave out. 

Not any pike in that renowned stand 

But took new force from his inspiring hand ; 

Soldier encourag'd soldier, man urged man, 

And he urged all, so far example can. 

Hurl upon hurt, wound upon wound, did call. 

He was the bull, the mark, the aim of all." 

It was at the third charge of the enemy's troopers that " his horse failing and 
giving ground, he received, after other wounds, a blow on the head from a pole- 
axe, with which he fell." His loss would have clouded any victory. 

He lelt a large family — six daughters and seven sons. The eldest. Sir John, 
was not more than si.tteen when he took his father's place in the command of 
his regiment, and fought in all the considerable battles of the West of England. 
He was afterwards one of the negotiators of the Restoration, and in acknow- 
ledgment of his own and his family's services, created EatI of Bath, Viscount 
Lansdowne, and Baron Granville of Bideford and Kilkhampton in 1661. His 
son Charles, who served under Sobieski at the siege of Vienna, and was made a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire by the Emperor Leopold, only bore the title 
for a few days, being killed by the accidental discharge of a pistol while the 

• " In 1643, a IJllle band of Comishmen gathered round the chivalrous Sir Bcvill 
Grenville, 'so destitute of provisions that the best officers had but a biscuit a day,' 
and wiih only a handful of powder for the whole force : but, starving and out- 
numbered as they were, they scaled the steep rise of Stratton Hill, sword in hand, and 
drove Stamford back on Exeter with a loss of 2,000 men, his ordnance and baggage 
train. Essex despatched a picked force under Sir William Waller to check their 
advance ; but Somerset was already lost ere he reached Bath, and the Comishmen 
stormed his strong position at Lansdowne Hill in the Iceth of his guns." — Grien's 
Hhtory ef Ike English People. 
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r preparations for his father's funeral were ^oing on, in August 1701. The third 
and last Earl died of the small-pox ten years later, unmarried : and ihe inheritance 
reverted to three aunts, Lady Jane, married to Sir William Leveson Gower 
(ancestor of the Duke of Sutherland) : Lady Catherine, married to Craven 
^^^ Peyton : and Lady Grace, married to Lord Carteret, who was created Countess 
^^L Granville in her own right in 17 14. This title has been revived in our own 
^^1 time in favour of a descendant of Lady Jane's, Lord Granville Leveson 
^^f Gower. 

^ A brother of the second Earl of Bath's had been created Lord Granville of 

Petheridge by Queen Anne in 1701, but died childless; and a similar failure 
attended a second peerage, granted a few years afterwards. Bernard, third 

■ surviving son of the renowned Sir Bevill, who was a mere child when he lost his 
father, and ran away from school to join his brother John in tlie defence of the 
SciUy Isles, had been very active in the King's service at home and abroad, and 
received an appointment in the Royal household after the Restorjtion. His son 
George became in 1712 Baron Lansdowne. But the title expired with him in 
1734, for he left only daughters behind him; and the last heir male of this 
famous Cornish house was his nephew Bernard, who, dying unmarried in 1775, 
bequeathed his property to the son of his sister Anne, John D'Ewes, thence- 
forward knonTi as John Granville. His other sister was Queen Charlotte's 
&vourite, Mrs. Delany. 

But the lineage of the Grenvllles was far from having died out in its original 
kahilal. They had never removed from Buckinghamshire, but were still seated 
at Wotton, one of the manors dependent on the great Honour of Giffjrd, of 
which their ancestor had been enfeoffed at the ConquesL They descended fro m 
a brother of the Richard de Grenvtlle who sought and found his fortune in the 
West ; an elder brother, it may fairly be assumed, holding this fief as the head 

P of the family. Gerard de Grenvilie, his brother Robert, and Ralph de Grenville, 
all appear in various charters of the time of Henry II. One of these, witnessed 
by Gerard, is a grant by his suzerain Walter III., Earl of Buckingham, of the 
tithes of Wotton, and several other places in the county, to the Ciuniac Abbey, 
founded by his father at Newton-Longueviile. To this day — seven hundred 
years and more after that grant was made — " there are tythes at Wotton called 
Longevillc tythes." — CoUhu. Gerard is mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of 1130 
and 1158, and held three is:z% de veteri feoffamento of the Honour ofGifFard in 
1165, — Liber Niger. The next in succession, Eustace, ''in 32 Hen. II. gave 
100 marks to obtain the lands that were Gerard de Grenvitle's, his uncle, then 
in the bands of the King, which debt was not discharged till i Ric. I." — Collins. 
He was Constable of the Town and Seneschal to King John in 1214, and did 
homage as a biron in i»3o, having married the daughter and co-heir of Robert 
Aisic, Baron of Coges (Roberts, Excerpt L 193). His line terminated with his 
great-grandson, and the progenitor of the present family was his uncle Richard. 
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From this Richard fifteen descents, in unbroken succession, are counted 
another Richard Granville of Wotton, bom in 1677, who married Hester Temple, 
the heiress of Stowe. This auspicious match first inaugurated the brilliant 
[xilitical career of the Grenvilles, who, till then plain Buckinghamshire squires, 
rapidly rose to be a power in the State. " A writer of our own day has computed 
that, within the space of fifty years, three First Lords of the Treasury, three 
Secretaries of Slate, two Keepers of the Privy Seal, and four First Lords of the 
Admiralty were appointed from among the sons and grandsons of the first 
Countess Temple." — Earl Slanhop^s History of England. 

Hester Temple represented an illustrious Saxon house. Her father. Sir 
Richard Temple of Stowe,' bore the black eagle of Mercia by right of descent 
from Earl Leofric himself (the same Leofric who, as the story goes, " set Coventry 
toll-free" for the love of Godivat) ; and her only surviving brother being childless, 
obtained, when he was created Viscount Cobham in 1718, a remainder to her 
and her heirs malei Accordingly, at his death in 1749, the title, as well as the 
great Buckinghamshire estate, devolved upon her, and, in the following month, 
she was created Countess Temple. She had then been for many years a widow, 
and died in 1751, leaving one daughter and four of her seven sons surviving: 
I. Richard, Earl Temple ; z. George, of whom presently; 3. James, whose son 
of the same name was created Baron Glastonbury in 1797, but died s, p. ; and 
4. Henry, Governor of Barbadoes and .'\mbassador to the Pone, who left an 
only child, Louisa, the wife of Charles, third Earl Stanhope. Their sister Lady 
Hester, Baroness Chatham in i76r, will ever be held in honoured remembrance 
as the wife and mother of two of England's greatest statesmen. She was the 
youngest of the family, and married William Pitt in 1754, " a marriage which, 
while securing his domestic happiness, strengthened his political connexion."- — 
IbUL 

The eldest son, Richard, second Earl, a man of considerable ability, who was 
a prominent member of Pitt's great administration, left no children ; and the 
inheritance passed to the son of his next brother George, the well-known minister 
of George HL George Grenville had early entered poUtical fife under the 
auspices of his uncle. Lord Cobham, and successively passed through the different 
gradations of office till he became First Lord of the Treasury in 1763. He was, 

" Sir Richard's grandmoiher. Dame Hester Temple, was the mother of four sons 
and nine daughters, who all married hut one, and multiplied so exceedingly that she 
lived to see — and she is believed to be the only woman on record that ever did so — 
70D of her descendants ! 

t This familiar legend is stigmaliied by Freeman as a disgrace to English history. 
The town of Coventry, we are now told, was not then in existence : there was only a 
vili so named, chosen by Eafl Leofric and bis wife, as the site of their projected 
monastery ; and Godiva stripped herself, not actually of ber clothes, but allegorically 
of all her earthly possessions, for Its endowment. 
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however, " virtually no more than a tool of Bute's and the King's : " and his 
name is unhappily associated with the ill-starred Stamp Act that led to the 
American war. He marrieci Elizabeth Wyndham (a grand-daughter of the Percy 
heiress), who brougjit him, besides four daughters, three sons, who all took a 
prominent part in political life : i. George, third Earl Temple ; 2. Thomas, an 
eminent classical scholar, and most acconnplished and amiable man, who, having 
attained the great age of ninety-one, is siiil affectionately remembered by a few 
surviving friends and relations ; and 3. William Wyndham, created Lord Grenville 
In 1790, the distinguished statesman who, after being Mr. Pitt's principal col- 
league, was himself named Premier when, on the death of the great minister, 
"All the Talents" came into office in 1806. This was the last post he would 
ever accept under the Crown j and he ended his life in complete retirement 
among the beautiful gardens and groves he had planted at Dropmore. His wife 
Aime, the sister and heir of Lord Canielford, lived to be the last survivor of all 
who had borne the illustrious name of PitL She died in extreme old age in 
1S64. 

George, third Earl Temple, married the daughter and heir of Robert Earl 
Nugent, whose Irish Earldom he received in 1776; and his wife was created 
liiaroDess Nugent in 1800, with remainder to their second son, Lord George, 
who bore the title for thirty-six years, but died s. p. in 1848. Lord Temple had 
further sought to obtain a Dukedom ; but only succeeded in becoming Marquess 
ofBuckingham in 1784. His son Richard was more fortunate. He, too, had 
married an heiress, and a far greater one than his mother had been, for his wife 
was Lady Anna Eliza Brydges, daughter and sole heir of the last Duke of 
Chandos, by which alliance the Grenvilles became the representatives of Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, the youngest sister of Henry VIII., and added two more 
to their already numerous patronymics. The Marquess thenceforward bore 
the names of Temple-Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville, and the long-coveted 
Dukedom fell to his share in 1821, when he was created Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos. At the same date, he received not only the Marquessate of 
Chandos, but a fresh grant of the Earldom of Temple of Stowe, with remainder 
(failing heirs male) to his granddaughter, Lady Anna, afterwards married to 
William Gore Langlon, of Newton Park, Somerset. Tiiesc last additions made 
up the astounding sum of eleven different titles of honour granted to the 
descendants of Hester Countess Temple within seventy years of her death. But 
not long after they had reached the culminating point of their prosperity, the 
scales slowly began to turn, and the shadow of a boding cloud to appear on the 
horizon. There had been profuse expenditure, and there were soon formidable 
ilet>t& The vast and continually enlarged palace of Stowe, with its 500 acres 
of pleasure ground and their galaxy of emblematical temples; the splendid 
household and grand receptions — especially a most magnificent entertainment 
given to the exiled King of France — and, above all, the enormous election 
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expenses, had already obliged the first Duke to practise economy by going 
abroad, and the second Duke completed his ruin by reckless purchases of land 
u]3on borrowed money. Then came the still- remembered catastrophe, with the 
great sale at Stowe, and the dispersion of all its far-famed collections. The 
young Marquess of Chandos, disdaining to take advantage of the entail, nobly 
relinquished to his father's creditors the greater part of his inheritance. Since 
his accession to the Dukedom, he has in some measure retrieved the disaster, 
and Stowe is once more tenanted by the descendant of its ancient lords, now 
their last living re])resentative in the male line. 

Glateuile. The only hypothesis I can form of this name is, that the second 
letter is wrong, and that, as in the case of Gnincy (vide Gracy) an n has been 
left out. This gives us Granleville or Grenteville ; and Thurold dc Grenteville 
appears on the Dives Roll as one of the Conqueror's companions. According 
to the Monastiom, William de Granteville held land near Skelton in Yorkshire, 
and Hawise de Grenteville gave one bovate at Skelton, and a toft at Wyhill to 
the Knights Hospitallers of Sl John of Jerusalem, 

They derived their name from Granville, in the arrondissement of Mont Sl 
Michel. "Those," writes M. de Gerville, "who have undertaken to speak of 
this family, have perceived no difference between the names of Magiuwilla and 
De Grandiivilla, and yet the difference is a very real one. Nor should the 
Granvilles be confounded with the GrenneviUes from the other end of La 
Manche, as has been done by the most accredited Peerages of Great Britain, in 
assigning to both a common origin. 

"In the chartularyof Mont St. Michel, we find, on a deed of 1054, the 
signature of Duke William and Rainald de Grandevilla; and the following 
charter bears that of William de Grandevilla. Roger de Grandivilla, about i iSo, 
was one of the knights of Mont St. Michel Sir Thomas de Granville, in 1251, 
owned the site on which the casde of Granville was afterwards built, and bis fief, 
named the fief of Lihou, passed through Jeanne de Granville to the family of 
Argougcs." In 1440, Lord Scales, then Seneschal of Normandy, bought of 
Jean d'Argouges the rock and mountain of Granville pour un chapel de roses 
vermeilles, and erected the great fortress that was to hold in check the hostile 
garrison of Mont St. Michel, at the same time removing and re-building the 
town in its present position. 

Gurney: a duplicate. 

Giffard. Three brothers of this name, Walter, Berenger, and Osbeme, are 
entered in Domesday as holding English baronies from the time of the ConqucsL 
Walter, the eldest, who received as many as 107 manors in different counties, 
had his largest domain in Buckinghamshire, and was Earl of that county ; 
Berenger held the barony of Fonthill, called from him Fonthill-Giffard, in Wilts; 
and Osbeme thai of Briinsfield in tllouceste rehire. They were the sons of 
Osbeme, Baron of Bolbec, who descended from Avclina, one of the sisters of 
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Gunnor Duchess of Normanijy,' and thus the kinsmen of their sovereign, " both 
owning a. common ancestor in the forester of Equiqueville, the father of Gunnor 
and her sisters." The name— one of the greatest written in the records of the 
Conquest — is certainly not terriiorial, and as a sobriquet has been variously and 
ingeniously interpreted The reading of " Liberal " or " Free-Giver " seems 
merely to rest on an atrocious mis-spelling of Gitfard, and is inadmissible from 
its being English — a tongue wholly unknown to the Normans.f In M. M^livier's 
new ' Diction naire Franco-Normand,' there is a better-grounded explanation. 
" Giffair ; rire comme un jouflou ; Giffe, Giffle, Joue. Telle est I'origine de 
I'illustre famille Normande de Giffard." Giffarde signified fat-cheeked, and was 
so commonly applied to women employed in the kitchen, that it became a usual 
term for a cook or a scullery wench. Thus, Ducange gives " Giffardus," ren- 
dered andlla eoquina ; and in Roquefort's ' Dictionnaire de la langue Romane,' 
wc find " Giftarde : Joufloue, qui a de grosses Joues — servante de cuisine." But 
it is not conceivable that such a nickname should have been given to a powerful 
noble of the blood royal of Normandy. " Giffle," in Romance, also means 
ioiiffld (blow on the cheek), and it is more likely the Giffards earned their name 
by their reputation as hard hitters. 

Walter Giffard, as Count of Longueville and Baron of Bolbec, held a great fief 
in Normandy, and contributed thirty ships and one hundred men to the Duke's 
expedition ; himself commanding his contingent at Hastings. It was not for the 
first time that he invaded England. More than thirty years before, he had 
come over with King Ethelred's son Edward, when, after the death of Canute, 
he made his ill-starred attempt to recover the crown. Since that lime, he had 
gained the reputation of a famous soldier ; had fought amongst the foremost 
at Mortemer, commanded at the siege of Arques, and been entrusted with the 
defence of the frontier district of Caux (which included his own Comie of 
Longueville) against Henry King of France. He next went on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Sl Jago de Composielli, combined, it may well be, with a 
private mission to Don Alfonso of Galicia, whom William afterwards affianced 
to his daughter Agatha. From thence he brought back to the Duke the 
beautiful Spanish charger that he rode at Hastings— the first of the three 
horses that day killed under him, and "the gift of a King that had a great 
friendship for him." When William was fully armed, and ready to mount, 
Walter Giffard himself led out this highly prized horse ; and when Ralph de 
Toeni had claimed quittance of his service as hereditary gonfanonier of 
Normandy, it was to him the Duke first offered this post of honour. " Then," 
says Wace, " the Duke called to him Galtier Giffart ' Do thou take this 

• William dc Jumiiges calls her their mother, but as her sisicr Gunnor was the 
great-grandmother of the Conqueror, this seems a chronological impossibility. 

t "The Normans knew not what the English said ; their language scented like 
the barking of dc^, which ihey could not understand."— W^nw. 
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gonfanon,' said he, 'and bear it in the battle.' But GaUier Giffart answered: 
' Sire, for God's mercy look at my white and bald head ; my strength has fallen 
away, and my breath become shorter. The standard should be borne by one 
who can endure long labour. I shall be in the battle, and you have no man 
who will serve you more truly ; I will strike with my sword till it is dyed in your 
enemies' blood.' 

" Then the Duke said fiercely, ' By the splendour of God ! my lord, I 
Ihink you mean to betray and fail me in this great need.' 'Sire,' said 
Giffart, ' not so 1 We have done no treason, nor do I refuse from any felony 
towards you ; but I have to lead a great chivalry, both soldiers ' (solddiers, 
mercenaries) 'and the men of my fief. Never had I such good means of 
serving you as now; and if God please, I will serve you; if need be, I will 
die for you, and give my own heart for yours.' 

" ' By my faith,' quoth the Duke, ' 1 always loved thee, and now I love 
thee more ; if I survive this day, thou shalt be the better for it all thy d.iys.' " 
On both sides was this pledge most faithfully redeemed. When, during the 
battle, GifTard was struck down in the milii, he was rescued by the Duke 
himself; and when the day was won, and the Conqueror, after kneeling down 
on the field to give thanks lo God, was unbuckling his armour and preparing 
for rest, his old comrade was still watchful for his safety. He had ordered his 
tent 10 be pitched by his gonfanon, where the English standard had stood, and 
the struggle liad been fiercest ; and his supper to be served— a dark picture of 
the savage temper of the times — ^amid the heaps of slain that cumbered tha 
ground; when, "behold, up galloped Galtier GifFart 'Sire,' said he, 'what 
are you about? you are surely not fitly placed here among the dead. Many 
an Englishman lies bloody and mingled with the dead, but yet sound or only 
wounded, tarrying of his own accord, and meaning to rise at night and escape 
in the darkness. They would delight to take their revenge ; and would sell 
their lives dearly ; none of ihem caring who killed him, if he but slew a Norman 
first Y«u should lodge elsewhere, and let a careful watch be set this night, 
for we know not what snares may be laid for us. You have made a noble day 
of it, but I like to see the end of the work.' ' Giffart,' said the Duke, ' I thank 
God we have done well hitherto ; and if such be God's will, we will go on and 
do well henceforward. Let us trust God for all.' " — Ibid. 

Walter (^iffard sur%-ived that memorable day by nearly twenty years, dying 
about the lime that the compilation of Domesday, for which he had been 
appointed one of the Commissioners, was brought to a close. In 1079 he had 
founded the Priory of St, Michel de Bolbec in Normandy. He left at least two 
sons and two daughters ; Walter, his successor; William, who was Chancellor to 
William Rufus, and afterwards Bishop of Winchester : Rohais, the wife of 
Richard de Clare, and the great -grand mother of the renowned Earl Strongbow, 
and Isabel, married to Richard de Grenvilie. 
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Walter, the eldest son, having been confounded with his father by Dugdale 
and others, is generally considered to have received, rather than inhoited, the 
Earldom granted by the Conqueror. But of this there is no evidence. " I can," 
says Mr. Planch^, " find no ground whatever for the ordinary assertion that this 
second Walter, and not his father, was the first Earl of Buckingham."— ZSir 
Conqueror and his Companions. There is no mention of him in England, but 
he was actively employed in Rufus' service in Normandy, where he fortified 
his castles against Robert Couri-heuse. He died in 1103. and was buried in 
the church of an Abbey that he had founded for Cluniac monks at LonguevUIe, 
leaving a son of his own name, who proved tbe last heir male. Walter TIL, a 
stout soldier in Henry I.'s French wars, died s. p. in 1164, having in his latter 
years founded Nutley Abbey in his park at Crendon, Bucks. His great barony 
of ninety-six knights' fees passed to the representatives of his aunt Rohais, 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, and William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. 

But if Walter Giffard's Earldom was short lived, the posterity of his two 
brothers was numerous and enduring. Osbeme had, as I have said, his caput 
baronia at Brimsfield, where the castle he built remained till 1322. when it was 
destroyed by Edward II. 's soldiers ; but for more than one hundred years before 
that time, the head of the honour had been transferred to Wtnlerborne-Giffard, 
in Wilts. His son Helias was the father of another Helias, who became a monk 
of SL Peter's Abbey at Gloucester, and of Gilbert, ancestor of the Giifards of 
Chillington. "To Helias II. succeeded Helias III., who in 1165 held nine 
tnights' fees, and gave one hundred marks fine for livery of his inheritance. 
His successor was Thomas Giffard, who had lived in the time of Richard I., and 
was father of another Helias, who joined with the rebel barons against King 
John, and thus lost many of his estates." — CoUinsO'is Somerset. The next heir. 
Sir John, a baron by writ in 1295, successfully recouped himself by the 
abduction of a wealthy widow. In 1270, Maude, Countess of Salisbury (tbe 
lieiress of Walter de Clifford and his wife the Welsh Princess Margaret), wrote to 
complain to the King that she had been forcibly carried off by Sir John GiSard 
to his castle at BrimsQeld, and was there detained against her will. He received 
a summons to appear before the King, but it came too late for the poor prisoner ; 
as, though he denied the charge of violence, he admitted that he had married 
the Countess, and only paid the usual line for having dispensed wilh the King's 
consenL This unfortunate heiress was the mother of two daughters, Katherinc, 
Lady Audtey, and Alianor, Lady Strange, who eventually became his 
representatives ; for, though he married two other wives, and had a son by the 
last, the second Lord Giffard left no children. He had joined the Earl of 
Lancaster in his revolt against the tyranny of the Despencers, and was hanged 
for high treason at Gloucester in 1322. 

The ilescendants of Osbeme Giffard's younger grandson, Gilbert, are still to 
be found in Staffordshire. Gilbert's son William first adopted the present bearing 
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of the house, Asure, thrte stirrups Cr, in lieu of the arms of the Earls of 
Buckingham, GuUs, three lions passant in pale Argent, that were borne by his 
elder brother.* Peter, the next heir, who went to Ireland with his kinsman 
Earl Strongbow, and received for his services the grant of an Irish manor, first 
actjuired the present seat of the family. 

" Giffard of Staffordshire cam to Lancles by this meanes. 

" The Lord Corpessun that was Founder of Studley Abbay in Warwicfceshire, 
and that had a fair Maner Place half a Myle thens gave a Lordship of his yn 
Staford shire, cauHid Chillingtoun, in Frank Manage with the one of his 
Doughtters to one of the Giffardes. After one of the Doughters and Heirs of 
Whitston of Whightston a Knight in Staffordshire was marled to one of the 
Giffardes ; and of late lyme one of the Doughters of Montgomery of Caressvell 
was maried to young Giffard Heire of Chillingtoun." — Leland. The son of 
this " young heire " received a visit from Queen Elizabeth at Chillington. In 
the following century, another Peter Giffard lived to witness both the downfall 
and restoration of his house. As a zealous loyalist, who had garrisoned 
Chillington for the King, he had been thrown into prison, and his estates put up 
for sale by the Drury House Commissioners. Several of his kinsfolk were with 
Charles 11. at the fatal field of Worcester; and one of these— his nephew 
Charles — was among the few gentlemen that remained with the King after the 
battle, when, closely pressed by Cromwell's troopers, he was, in pursuance of 
Lord Derby's advice, endeavouring to reach BoscobeL They lost their way io 
the night on Kinfare Heath, and young Giffard, taking the place of their 
bewildered guide, conducted the King in safety to the appointed place. Boscobel 
then belonged to the Giffards, and was inhabited by one of their dependants, a 
poor wood cutter, named William PendereL It was a solitary house, standing in 
a tract of the ancient Forest of Brewood ; and had a cunningly contrived secret 
chamber, into which many a Jesuit priest — for the Penderels, like their masters, 
were staunch Catholics — and distressed Cavalier had crept during the Civil War. 
Lord Derby knew the place from having himself taken refuge there during a 
hot pursuit. But the King dared not linger under any roof; for a troop of 
rebel horse was quartered in the neighbourhood, and no lime was to be losU.^ 
Dismissing his attendants, he disguised himself in a coarse suit, cutting off h 
hair, and blackening his hands against the chimney, and followed William * 
Penderel into the inner fastnesses of the forest, while Penderd's brother Richard 
.icled as scouL " TTie heavens wept bitterly at these calamities ; " no dry place 
was to be found among the dripping trees; and Richard went to borrow a 
bl.iukct frvm his sister-in-law, and folded it for the King to sit on. The good 
wonun also brought him a mess of milk and eggs. ^Vhen night fell, Richard I 

' Their mono, " Prcnci haleinc et tirei fort ' (addressed to an archer) connects ^ 
Ihcsc stimips wiih the cross-bow or arbalest, "which had what is called a stirrup at 
the end of the stock, into which the foot was put in stretching 'tC—PlamtU. 
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^Tikled him towards the Severn, hoping that they might be able to cross into 
Wales, but they found all ihe fords and passes strictly guarded, and after a weary 
tramp, returned to Boscobel at three in the morning. As the day dawned, the 
King discerned another fugitive descending from an oak-tree, who proved to be 
one of his own oflicers. Captain Cailess, a Staffordshire gentleman who had 
served under Lord Loughborough. He persuaded the King to climb up into 
his hiding-place, telling him the wood would be searched in all directions as soon 
as it was fully light ;*and there, ensconced together within its friendly boughs, 
they spent the entire day. The troopers passed and re-passed on their vain 
quest below ; their voices sounded close at hand ; but the King, who had not 
slept for Wo nights, " slumbered away some part of the lime " with his head 
resting on the trusty Captain's lap. When the search ended after dark, he was 
permitted to remove to the house ; and the good wife brought him a piece of 
bread and a pot of buttermilk — all she had to offer, which he thought " the best 
food he had ever eatea." He remained for several days under the charge of the 
honest Penderels, who, at the greatest personal risk, harboured and guarded him 
with a devotion and fidelity that have been rarely equalled and never surpassed. 
Boscobel House, "the scene of such romance, heroism and loyalty," though 
much altered, is still standing ; and a hole in the garret, reached by a ladder 
through a trap door, is shown as the King's hiding-place. 

Old Peter Giffard lived to see the wandering fugitive again on the throne, 
and to receive from him a grant of his estreated possessions. He died, " full of 
days," three years after the Restoration. 

The third Domesday Baron, Berenger, Lord of Fonthill-Giffard, Wilts, has 
left his name to two other manors in the county, Morris-Giff,ard, and Ashton- 
GifTard, His son Osbern occurs in Devon 1 130 ; a second Osbern held fiefs 
there in 1165; and another descendant, Andrew, in the time of King John, 
resigned his Wiltshire barony to Robert Mandeville. See Hoards Wilts. 
Thenceforward the family solely belonged to the county of Devon, and divided 
into several branches; one seated at Buckton, which terminated in 1372; one 
at Brightlegh, one at Tiverton, and one at Weare-Giffard, where their old manor 
house remains. Compton-Ciffard, A vetou -Giffard, &c, still bear their name. 
They changed their arms, as their kinsmen of Chillington had done, adopting 
SahU three fusils in fesse Ermine ; and like them, were zealous loyalists. One 
of the Giffards of Brightlegh, who was "decimated, sequestrated and imprisoned" 
during the Rebcllioa, "brought great reputation," says Prince, "to the Royal 
cause in these parts where he lived ; " for " such was his deportment towards 
men in all his actions, as if he were conscious the eye of God was upon him." 
According to Sir Bernard Burke, this branch is still represented at Kilcorral, in 
Ireland. Lord Chief Justice Giffard, who was raised to the peerage in 1824, 
was & Devonshire man, bom at Exeter, and took the title of Lord Giffard of St. 
I-eonard's in his native county. Nevertheless, he bore, as his grandson now 
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bears, the golden stimips of Chillmgton with the addition of a chevron and 
border. 

The Giffards were a widely spread family. In the time of Henry VIII., 
Leiand enumerates two more branches besides those I have mentioned. " There 
be at this tyme 4 notable Housis of the Giffardes ; one in Devonshire, a nother 
yn Hampton shire, the thirde yn Staffordshire, the fourth in Buckinghamshire." 
And he incidentally alludes to a fifth. "Ther was one of the Giffardes of 
Shropeshire Companion to Syr Robert KnoJles in the Rttelles of Fraunce that 
was a Waster of his Lande." In Essex, Sir John Giffard of Giffard's Hall, who 
died in 1348, the last heir male, gave his name to Bower's Giffard, The GifTards 
of Burstall in Leicestershire (also extinct) received a baronetcy in 1660. I also 
find Norton Giffard in Gloucestershire. 

Two of this race, Hugh and William Giffard, came into Scotland temp, David I. 
The latter was probably the " Brother William Giffard " of the monastery of 
Dunfermline, who witnessed one of the Scottish king's charters to the monks of 
May. Hugh had a considerable grant of lands in East Lothian, and his son 
further received from William the Lion in 1174 the barony of Yester, Another 
Hugh was one of the Regents of the Kingdom appointed by the treaty of Rox- 
burghe in 1255, and died in 1367. He was popuiariy believed to be a wizard, 
and " must," as Sir David Dalrjinple quaintly conjectures, " have been either a 
very wise man, or a great oppressor." In his castle at Yester there was a 
capacious cavern, called in the country Bo-Hall (Hobgoblin Hall) that was 
attributed to magical art ^— 



To hew the living rock profound. 
The floor lo pave, the arch to round. 
There never toil'd a mortal arm- 
It all was wrought by word and charm : 
And I have heard my grandsire say 
That the wild clamour and affray 
Of these dread artizans of heU 
Who labour'd under Hugo's spell, 
Soimdcd as loud as ocean's war 
Among the caverns of Dunbar, 



" A stair of twenty-four steps (now fallen in) led down to this large and spacious 
hall, which hath an arched roof, and is still as firm and entire as if it had only 
stood a few years. From the floor of this hall, another stair of thirty-six steps 
leads down to a pit which hath a communication widi Hopes-water." Sir Walter 
Scott makes this the scene of " The Host's Tale " in Marmion, where Alexander 
II., anxious to leam his fate, visits and constdts the wizard knight, and is sent 
out to an enchanted encampment at midnight, where he breaks a lance with " an 
elfin foe, in guise of his worst enemy." A traditional curse still clings to the 
old castle, and it was noted by the country people, that the heir of the last 
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Marquess of Tweeddale received the hurt of which he died while superintending 
some repairs that were going on there. 

The last male heir of the Giffords — also Hugh — founded the collegiate church 
of Botham. or Yester, and died in 1409, leaving four co-heiresses. The eldest 
of these, Joan, brought the barony to her husband, Sir William Hay. The village 
of Gifford, about four miles from Haddington, retains the name, and gives their 
title to the eldest sons of the house of Tweeddale. 

Gouerges, or Gnierchc. Geoffroi de la Guierche is on the Dives Roll, and 
appears as a great landowner in Domesday, under the Anglicized form of 
Geoffrey Wirce, or Lawirce. " He was a young Breton of rank, who probably 
a command in the contingent of Alan Fergaunt, Count of Brittany. His ' 
name was derived from the seigneury of ' La Guerche.' a town near Rennes, on 
the borders of Brittany, called so from an ancient chapel of ' la guerche ' (Gallic 
for la Vierge, the Vir^n, or Our Lady). There is an account of the seigneurs 
of this place and PouenciJ (which they also held) in the rare work of Pfere du 
Pai (' HisL Gi^ndalogique de plusieurs Maisons illustres de Bretagne ') : from 
which we learn that Geoffrey was son of Silvester, lord of those places. Chan- 
cellor of Brittany, who, becoming a churchman after his wife's death, was in 1075 
consecrated Bishop of Rennes, and died such in 1096. When he entered the 
church, his son and heir, Geoffrey, succeeded to his estates." — A. S. E/lis. 

Long before this date, however, Geoffrey had been established in the barony 
he bad won by his sword at the Conquest — a very considerable one. He 
obtained Medelton (Melton Mowbray) and twenty-six other manors in Leicester- 
shire, twelve in Warwickshire, the entire Isle of A-xholme, with the manors of 
Gainsborough, Somerhy, and Blyborovigli, in Lincolnshire, and Adljngfleet in 
Yorkshire. At the time of the Survey he had also the custody of Count Alberic'a 
Warwickshire land. His principal residence is believed to have been at Mellon, 
where he had a market. He was a benefactor to Selby Abbey, and St. Mary's, 
York ; and " bestowed no mean share of his lands and tithes on the monastery 
of St. Nicholas at Anglers, particularly tbe church of Kirkby in Warwickshire, 
which, being decayed, he had re-built in honour of the Holy Virgin and St, Denys. 
The monks then established a priory or cell there, and the place is still known as 
Monk's Kirby." — IhUi. One of these charters makes it clear that he had no 
family; as the grant is made " for his own soul, Alueve his wife's, and his friends" 
omitting all mention of children. " He was back in Brittany in 1093, for, as 
' Galfridus de Guirchii,' we find him witnessing a deed of ' Hervey, son of 
Goranton' (Lobineau, Hist Bretagne, vol. ii. 2173), and died soon after, for next 
year his heir founded the Priory at Pouene^. Whether he left England of his 
own accord, or was banished for implication in the rebellion in favour of Duke 
Robert, does not appear : but certain it is in the next reign Nigel de Albini was 
" 1 possession of all his lands, excejtt Adlingfleet (which Lovelot got), and con- 
firmed his pretiecessor's grant to Selby Abbey." — find. The heir who succeeded 
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hira as Lord of La Guerche and Pouenc^ was Walter, sumamed Hay. " \Valter 
had a son Geoffrey, but his daughter Emma inherited these two places, and her 
descendants adopted the name of La Guerche, and bore Gutes three leopards 
passant Or, which may have been the coat of the old stock." — Ibid. A Josbert 
(le la Guircht is mentioned at Dover in 1189-90 (Rotul. Pip.)- 

Gamages. " The castle and vill of Gamaches * were situated in the 
Norman Vexin, and gave name to a Deanery in the Archdiocese of Rouen. 
Godfrey de Gamaches, who doubtless derived his name from this vill, inherited 
two knight's fees of old feoffment in the Honour of Lacy. The English interests 
of his family were therefore established before the reign of Henry I," — Eyfatt's 
Salop. This Godfrey received from Heiiry II, a grant of Stottesdcn in Shropshire, 
where his posterity remained seated till about 1154, when the line terminated in 
co-heiresses. He also obtained Marshal!, in the same county, by grant of 
Richard L, and died before 1176. His second son, William, inherited Mansel- 
Gamage, Herefordshire, Gamage Hall In Dimock, and other lands in Gloucester- 
shire, and was Constable of Ludlow. From him descended Sir Pain de Gamages, 
Lord of Rogiad in Monmouthshire, and Sir Robert, of the same place, whose 
eldest son. Sir William, Sheriff of Gloucester in 1325, married Assar, daughter of 
Sir Pain de Turberville (fourth of the name) of Coyty Castle, Glamorgan. When 
the heir of the last Turberville was murdered by his wife in 1412, this Sir William's 
grandson and namesake succeeded to Coyty, and his posterity held it for about 
one hundred and seventy years. The line ended with John Gamage, whose only 
daughter Barbara was a beauty as well as an heiress. She had no lack of suitors j 
but the Earl of Pembroke, at that time "the most influential man in North 
Wales,'' succeeded in obtaining her hand for his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Sidney, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester. They were married in 1584, at her guardbn Sir 
Edward Stradley's house in Wales. Two hours after the ceremony, there arrived 
an imperious mandate from Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir Edward, desiring, in the 
Queen's name, " that you suffer not my kinswoman to be bought and sold in 
Wales without Her Majesty's privilege to the consent, and advice of my Lord 
Chamberlain and myselfe, her father's cozen-Germayne, considering she hath not 
any nearer kyn nor better." But the knot was already tied ; and though Lord 
Burghley threatened legal action, the young couple remained unmolested. She 
was the grandmother of Algernon Sidney ; and " Carnage's Bower " is still shown 
in Penshurst Park. 

" One of the daughters of this house of Gamages married Sir Richard de la 
Bere, of Weobley and Molton in Gower, who received for sernces at Cressy ' five 
ostriches feathers issuing from a ducal coronet ' as his crest. Another married 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and was the mother of Queen Elizabeth's famous 

" The Lords of Gamaches in the French Vwtin were said to be descended from 
Protadius, Mayor of the Palace to Thcodoric, King of Orle.-ins, 604 (Des Uois)." — 
The Norman People. 



JFAUNTENY. ug 

Lord Admiral. Some of the family migrated lo America with their kinsman 
Lord Effingham, when he was Governor of Virginia, and are still represented 
there. The house in which they lived at Cambridge is yet called Gamage'a 
House." — Nichols' Counties and County Families of Wales. 

Haunteny: in Leland's list, Hauteyn. Godwin Haldein held in Norfolk 
in 1086 (Domesday). Blomefield contends that this is a Danish name, but it 
appears as Alden in the Norman Exchef4uer Rolls of 1 180-95, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ his 
lordship of Gratyngton in the time of Edward the Confessor, and was not only 
permitted to retain it, but received a grant of three other manors at the Conquest. 
" How he came to be in such favour and lo merit so much from the Conqueror, 
is not known ; it is, however, worthy of remark and notice, that if he was an 
English Saxon, he is the only one I have yet found in Norfolk that was allowed 
to keep his land at the Conquest, and held it at the Survey." — Blomefield. Two 
Hauteyns are mentioned in the time of Henry II. ; both resident in the parish 
of Haylesdon : Walter, who held two fees of the Honour of Clire ; and Theohald, 
who gave his name to Hauteyn's Manor, which, together with Oxnead, he had 
obtained through his wife Agnes, daughter of Albert de Greslei. She re-marricd 
an Amundeville, and in 11 83 held Hauteyn's Manor in dower; John, the eldest 
of her three sons, being then a minor in the King's custody. He died s. p., but 
from one or other of his brothers descended Sir Hamo de Hauteyn, a man of 
some note and importance in the county under Henry III. He was " one of the 
justices appointed to look after the Jews' affairs; and there was a mandate to 
the barons of the realm to deliver to them the keys of the chest of the Jews, with 
the rolls. &c. belonging to that office " ; from which, however, he was suspended 
for " certain misdemeanours " in izjS. In laiS he claimed " frank pledge, free 
wuren, gallows, and assize of bread and beer" at Oxnead; and in 1126 was 
summoned to meet the King in Parhament at Shrewsbury. He afterwards sided 
with the barons, and lost his estate, which was granted to Patrick de Chaworlh ; 
but It was given back to him in 1268, when Sir Bartholomew de Hauteyn (perhaps 
his brother?) likewise recovered his lands, forfeited for the same cause to 
Emisius de Stuteville. Sir Hamo served as Sheriff of Norfolk in 1258. His son 
Sit John, who held two knight's fees of Humphrey de Bohun, E^rl of Essex, is 
"said 10 have incurred the displeasure of Edward I., and to have paid a fine 
of ;£5^9 ^'' 8''"- 1'his Sir John was probably tlie same person who was receiver 
of the King's customs of wool, and citizen of London in 1332, and sealed with 
Argmt a bend Sable. Some of the Hauteyns sealed with Bendy of 8, ArgetU 
and Sable." — Jbid. The next heir, William, conveyed Oxnead to his brother 
John, rector of Oxnead, " who with his feoffees sold it to Sir Richard de Salle, 
Henry Hauteyn, another brother, and Jeffrey de Smalbergh, his brother-in-law 
releasing their rights." In 1368 Sir Robert accordingly entered into possession, 
t was much disturbed in suits about it," anotiier younger brother who had not 
n consulted, with his two sons (one of iheni " a piofesscd fryar al Bl.ickcney ") 
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and a granddaughter, each in their turn suing for the estate. In the end the 
priest carried the day, but not till seventy-five years afteiwards, unless — as seems 
most likely — Blomefield has made an error in his dates. He says that " in 1443, 
John Hauteyn, then a Carmelite friar at Blakeney, had license from Pope 
Eugenius (on proving that, before he was fourteen years of age, his parents forced 
him to enter among the fryers and become a religious) to leave his house, habit, 
and Order, and proceeding in his cUim, recovered his inheritance," This is all 
I can find respecting the Hauteyns in Norfolk. 

In Yorkshire, Peter Halden held one knight's fee, temp. Henry III. "pro 
Warda Castri de Richmond."— Ga/t-'j Richmondshire, Stephen Hauteyn was 
summoned from Holderness for military service 4 Ed. HI, : and John Hautayn 
of Ald-Rivensor, was among those rated in Aid for Knighting the Black Prince 
in 1346, — Paulson's Holda-ness. 

The Heraldic Visitation of Oxfordshire of 1634 (printed in Vol. 5 of the 
Harleian Society's publications) contains a pedigree of five generations of the 
Hawtayn or Hawlen family. The na.me, now Hawtin, is still to be found in and 
near Banbury. 

Hclunsard : Barons of Evenwood, in the county of Durham. Hutchinson 
commences their pedigree with Sir Gilbert Haunsard, or Hansard, whose grandson, 
Gilbert 2, was one of the most powerful barons of the Palatinate about the 
middle of the twelfth ceniury, and a benefactor to Kepyer Hospital. He married 
a sister of Robert Fitu Maldred Lord of Raby, the ancestor of the Nevills, who 
brought him as her portion the lordship of Walworth, in that neighbourhood, 
which thenceforward became the seat of the family. Their new home in the rich 
and beautiful valley of the Tees must have formed a happy contrast to the bleak 
and wind-swept moorland they had hitherto inhabited, called in an old rhyme 
" Evenwood, 
Where straight tree never stood." 
In the following century — about 1279 — they parted with it altogether, John 
Hansard conveying it to Bishop Beke, and receiving the manor of Werkensale in 
exchange. As late as Bishop Hatfield's Survey, however, we find Thomas Han- 
sard still " held the barony tolls, rendering three arrows." They subsequently 
acquired by marriage South Kelsey in Lincolnshire, and came to an end temp. 
Henry VIII., when " Cardinal Wolsey granted the wardship of Elizabeth, the 
heiress of the last William Hansard, to Sir William Ayscough " (or Aske) " who 
married her lo his own son. Sir Francis." A younger branch, seated at Whit- 
tingham in Suffolk, died out a little later in the same century. 

One of these Barons of Evenwood is mentioned at Carlaverock : 
"Robert de Hamsart tout apresid 
1 vi venir, o bele gem, 

Rouge o trois cstoilus dc argent, ^ 

Tenant le tscu par les fn.irmcs," ^^k 



This Robert is believed to have been the son of Sir John Haunsard mentioned 
in the time of Anthony Bekc, and who held a manor at Calerham, in Surrey, 
about 111 ^.—Maiming' s Surrey. " Dominus Gilb. Hansard" occurs in Lincoln- 
shire about the same dale. — RoluU Hutidredorum, Camden calls the Hansards 
" a very eminent family in this County." 

In Scotland, "Johan de Haunsard, probably of the Haunsirds of England," 
performed homage to Ed. I. at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1296. — Ragman Rolls, 
p. 1^6. 

Hastings. Sir Egerton Brydges pronounces this name to be inadmissible, 
as "of palpable local English origin." Further on in the list we come to that 
borne by the family in Normandy — -De Venoix ; but Robert, the founder of the 
English house, certainly did not use it at the date of Domesday, He is there 
styled either Marescallus or De Hastings, as the first Norman Port-reeve of that 
town ; and I shall therefore treat of this famous lineage under the name by which 
it has been always known ; reserving some account of the descendants of his 
younger brother for Venoix, "The Barons of Venoix, near Caen, held their 
fief as hereditary Marshalls of the Stable (Masters of the Horse) whence they 
bore the name of 'Le Maresch.1l,' or 'Mareschal of Venoix'" {Afemoires dt la 
Soditi da Antiquains de Normandie, xii, 15). Milo le Mareschal, born probably 
about 9S0, and Lescelina his wife, were living 1050, when the Duchess Matilda 
purchased lands at Vaucelles from them for Huly Trinity, Caen. — {/bid.) He 
had issue Ralph le Mareschal and other sons, who came to England io56. 
Ralph was living 1086 ; and had 1. Robert ; a. Roger le Mareschal, who, io36, 
held lands in Essex ; 3. Ceroid, owner of estates in SulTolk, 1086 ; 4. Gosfricd, 
owner of estates in Hants and Wilts, io86, father of Gilbert, ancestor of the 
Mareschab, Earls of Pembroke. 

" Robert, the ekier son, is sometimes styled Fitz Ralph, elsewhere ' De 
Hastings,' and ' Le Mareschal' (Domesd. 17, 73, 74 b. 160 b. ; Essex, 107 b.). 
He was Lord of Venoix, and was the King's viscount or seneschal at Hastings, 
where and at Rye his descendants long held the revenues in farm from Llie 
Crown. He had William de Hastings, who, c. iioo, married Juliana, grand- 
daughter and heir of Waleran, a great baron of Essex, and was living 1 130 (Rot 
Kp.) He, with Robert de Venoix his brother, instituted a suit against his 
cousin Gilbert Mareschal and his son to recover the office of hereditxiry marshal, 
which Gilbert, or perhaps Goisfrid, his father, had obtained to the prejudice of 
llie elder line. The suit failed, but in compensation William de Hastings was 
created Dapifer." — T/u Norman People. With this William, Steward to Henry I., 
who held Ashele in Norfolk by the service of taking charge of the " Naperie " (or 
table-cloths and linen) at the King's coronation, Dugdalc commences the pedigree. 
His grandson and namesake was the father of i. William, ancestor of the Earls of 
Pembroke ; and 2. Thomas, ancestor of the Earls of Huntingdon. 

The elder line was carried on by William's son Henry, who nude the first of 
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the successive Royal alliances by which it was illustrated. He married a niece 
of William the Lion, King of Scotland, Ada, the daughter of David Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, through whose two elder sisters the Scottish crown was conveyed to 
Kdward Haliol and Robert liruce. Their mother Maud, the sister and coheir of 
Ralph Earl of Chester, had brought that Earldom to her only son, John le Scot ; 
and on his death in 1237, the whole of this great inheritance was divided between 
Ada and her sisters. The next Henry de Hastings joined the rebel barons, and 
was knighted by Montforfs own hand on the field of Lewes. ** No man," says 
Dugdalc, "was more active against the King than he;" and after the rout of 
Evesham, he shut himself up in Kenilworth Castle, and held it for six whole 
months against the victorious army. The King's messenger, inviting him to 
surrender **with gracious Offers, he most inhumanly maimed; not being at all 
daunted with the sentence of Ottobon, the Pope's Legate, then there, and 
thundred out against him ; nor all the Power wherewith he was begirt." At last he 
had to yield on honourable terms ; but as a punishment for his obstinate bravery 
was excluded from the benefits of the Dictum^ and condemned to seven years' 
imprisonment, though the sentence was only partially carried out His son 
Henry, whose wife, Eve dc Cantilupe, bought him the castle and honour of Ber- 
gavcnny, was summoned to parliament in 1268, and was the father of John de 
Hastings, who followed Edward L in all his campaigns, and was one of the 
claimants for the crown of Scotland in 1290. He is called on the roll of Car- 
laveuxrk " the most intimate and best beloved of all those the King had there ; 
ret^klcss anil daring in the field, but gentle and debonnair in the hall.'' * He was 
nameil Lieutenant of Acquitaine in the following year, and in 1305 received as 
his gxicnUm the entire county of Menteith, with the Isles, forfeited by its Scottish 
K;\ri, He had first marrieii a near kinswoman of the King's, Isabel de Valence, 
daughter of William de Valence or de Lusignan, Earl of Pembroke, the half- 
br\>thcr of Henry 111. ;t Jind when her brother Aymer de Valence was murdereil 
in France in 1323, she became one of the fiunous *' Pembroke heiresses," She 
W5IS the second of them ; but her elder sister Anne had no children ; thus the 
suiX"CS5^ion centreil on her and the third daughter Joan Comj-n ; and her granvl- 

* '\ . . II estoit 

Li plus pn\*cz« U plus amez 
De kanques il en i avoiL 
K \-v>ir bien estre le de\*oit ; 
Car conncus estoit de touz 
An fair des anoes fcris e estous, 
£n ostt^ douz e debonnoires : 
Nc cinques ne hi justice en aires 
Plus \x>lcntrts de droit Jugicr.^ 

t Tbfough his mother, Isabel of AngouIC'ine* King John s widow, who re-niorrcvi 
H«^ <le tue»i^:ttMi. Count de la Manrhc. 



son Lawrence de Hastings was declared Earl of Pembroke in her right in 1339. 
Lord Hastings had a second wife — another Isabel, the daughter of Hugh Ear! 
of Wbchester {the elder of the two favourite Despensers) : and his eldest son 
by her, Sir Hugh, of Gressing Hall in Norfolk, was the grandfather of another 
Hugh, summoned 10 parliament as Lord Hastings of Gressing in 1342. 

A curse was believed to rest on all the lineage of Aymer de Valence, who 
had sat in judgment on his cousin Thomas Plantagenel, Earl of Lancaster, at 
Pontefract, and condemned him to die unheard ; and his own violent death, 
two years after, was held to be a retribution for this " mercenary and time- 
serving act of infamy." But the fatality did not end with him ; for " it was 
observ'd, that after that Judgment so given, none of the succeeding Earls of 
Pembroke ever saw his Father, nor any Father of them look delight in seeing 
his Child" Family tradition accordingly asserts that both the second and 
third Earls of this house were posthumous children ; but it is impossible to 
reconcile this statement with the dates, though I have diligently endeavoured 
to do so. Lawrence, the first who bore the title, was bred up in the soldier- 
court of Edward III.; followed him to the wars with a princely train, and 
died early in life (though not in battle) leaving an only son of about a year 
old. This second Earl was a singularly unfortunate man. He began his career 
brilliantly by marrying the King's daughter, Lady Margaret Planlagenet; and 
when she left him a childless widower, paid 1000 golden iiorins to the Pope 
for dispensation to espouse her cousin in the third and fourth degree, Anne, 
the heiress of the renowned Sir Walter de Manny. In 1372, he was named 
Lieutenant of Acquitaine, and went, with a great force, to the relief of Rochelle, 
then beleaguered by the French ; but " was attended," says Dugdale, " with 
very unhappy success. For no sooner was he got with his Ships into that 
Haven, but the Spanish Fleet fell suddenly upon him, before he could put 
his Men in Order to fight ; so that few of them escaped Death, Wounds, or 
Imprisonment ; and the Enemy forthwith set fire on all the English Ships, 
carrying away this Earl, with many other gallant Men, with no less than 
20,000 Marks in Money, sent over by King Edward to maintain the War." 
After this dire catastrophe, he underwent four years' imprisonment in Spain, 
with "most inhuman Usage;" and when he was at length released, died on 
his way home — probably from its evil effects, but as was currentiy believed, 
of a slow poison administered by the Spaniards. His little son— at that time 
not five years old — who succeeded in 1376 as third Earl of Pembroke, was judged 
too young to cany the Golden Spurs at the coronation of Richard 11. in the fol- 
lowing year, according to his hereditary right. But he was not too young to be 
married ; for his deputy on that occasion was his father-in-law : his wife being a 
young princess of the House of York, Philippa de Mortimer, ihe daughter of 
Edmund Earl of March and his wife Philippa Plantagenet, He was a youth of 
excellent promise ; " of so Noble a Disposition, that in Bouniie and Courlesie he 
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exceeded most of hb Degree :" but he died in his boyhood, the last of his doomed 
race ; and men discerned in his untimely fate the working of " the curse that 
weighed uix)n the blood of Aymer de Valence." In 1389, "the King keeping 
his Christmass at Woodstock, and there holding a Tournament, he (being then 
but seventeen years of age) adventured to Tilt with Sir John de St. John ;" and 
by an unlucky slip of Sir John's lance, he was run through the body, and killed 
on the spot He was an only child, without any near relative ; and his heirs were 
declared to be Reginald Lord Grey de Ruthyn (descended from Elizabeth, 
daughter of John, third Lord Hastings, and the Valence heiress) in the whole 
blood ; and Fdward Hastings (descended from her half-brother Sir Hugh) in the 
half l)lood. But the father of this last Earl " did so little regard his next Heir 
male, and so much dislike Reginald Grey (Father to this last Reginald) that he 
Entail'd the Castle and honour of Bergavenny, and the greatest part of his Lands 
ui)on William de Beauchamp (his Mother's Sister's Son) provided he should bear 
his Anns, and endeavour to obtain the Title of Earl of Pembroke." Thus little 
was left for the heirs to claim, beyond the right to bear the arms of Hastings, 
Or^ a Maunch Gule% ; but this they held in such high esteem, that they con- 
tended for it during little less than twenty years in the Court Military, before the 
(Nonstable and Marshal of England. Edward Hastings' right to his paternal 
roat seemed indisputable ; but so powerful was the house of Grey, that in the 
end it was adjudged to Reginald, and he was not only condemned to pay nearly 
;i{,'iooo costs (then a very great sum) but imprisoned for sixteen years for 
ilisoleying the sentence. This was hard measure, but there was more yet to 
come, lie questioned Beauchamp's right to the estates ; and " Beauchamp invited 
his Learned Counsel to his House in Pater-noster-row ; and after Dinner, coming 
out of his Chaj)pcl, in an angry mood, threw to each of them a Piece of Gold, 
and said, * Sirs, I desire you forthwith to tell me, whether I have any Right or 
Title to Hastings* Lordships and Lands?' Whereupon William Pinchebek stood 
up (the rest being silent, fearing that he suspected them) and said, *No man 
here, nor in England, dare say, that you have any Right in them, except 
Hastings do quit his Claim therein ; and should he do it, being now under Age, 
it would be of no validite.* Perhaps," continued Dugdale, ** there had been 
some former Entail, to settle them ui)on the heir male of the Family : But what- 
ever it was, Hastings apprehended the Injury thereby done him, to be so great, 
that with extreme anguish of mind, at his latter end, he left God's curse, and his 
own, upon his Hescendants, if they did not attempt ihe Vindication thereof." 
This injunction they certainly left unfulfilled ; nor did they ever attempt to take 
Ike titles of l-ord Hastings and Stoteville, which, though never summoned to 
parliament, he had chosen to assume. The last of them. Sir Francis Hastings, 
died about the time of Elizal>elh, and his estates went among his four sisters. 
But in 1S41 the ancient barony i**as calleii out of abe}'ance in favour of Sir Jacob 
Astle/i who traced his descent from one of them ; and his grandson, counting up 
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all the intervening heirs and heiresses, is now styled the twelfth Baron Hastings, 
though the title has been actually borne by no more than five of them. 

The kindred liouse of Huntingdon is derived from Thomas de Hastings (see 
p. 131), whose son Hugh married a Yorkshire heiress, and settled at Allerstan in 
the North Riding. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century his posterity 
migrated to Kirby in Leicestershire, which Sir Ralph Hastings had acquired 
through his wife Margaret de Herle. They were zealous Yorkists throughout 
the Wars of the Roses ; and when Ed- IV. came to the throne, no man was 
more honoured and rewarded for " his good and faithful service " to the King and 
the King's father than was Sir William Hastings. He was literally loaded with 
the estates of the attainted Lancastrians, the honours of Peverel, Boloin, Hagenet, 
and Huntingdon, the lands of Viscount Beaumont, Belvoir Casile, with a great 
part of the possessions of Lord Ros, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which had been the Earl 
of WLtshire's, and the Castle and Rape of Hastings, all falling to his share ; and 
was summoned to parliament as Lord Hastings-de-la-Zouch in 1461, Nor were 
the offices of trust that he held less numerous or less important; be was twice 
Captain of Calais, once Ambassador to France, Chamberlain of North Wales, 
Keeper of several of the King's forests and Constable of six of his castles, with 
many other preferments too numerous to detail. Two Barons, nine knights, 
fifty-eight esquires, and twenty gentlemen were retained by indenture to serve 
him in peace and war. He commenced a magm'ficent castle at Ashby, and 
unroofed and dismantled Belvoir Castle and Stoke Daubeney (another house of 
the Lord Ros) to furnish lead and materials for his building. As Lord Cham- 
berlain, he was in constant attendance on the King, and according to Comines 
{who knew him well), " in great authority with his master, and not without cause, 
having ever served him faithfully." Yet he was the pensioner both of the Duke 
of Burgundy and the King of France, receiving from the latter (besides a present 
of plate to the value of 10,000 marks) a yearly income of 1000 crowns, for which 
he refused to give either receipt or acknowledgment, saying, " Put it here " (being 
in Gold) " into my Sleeve : for no Man shall say, that King Edward's Lord 
Chamberlain hath been Pensioner to the French King ; nor that my Acquittances 
be found in his Chamber of Accompts." 

But with the death of the King caine the sudden collapse of his greatness, 
The new Protector, Richard Duke of Gloucester, found this powerful baron a 
stumbling-block in his path, and resolved to get rid of him. So craftily did 
he conceal his purpose, (hat Hastings, when summoned to attend a council at 
the Tower, followed Sir Thomas Howard tliitlier without suspicion ; and being 
in a merry mood, stopped to chat with his pursuivant and a priest whom he 
met on the way, telling them the good news that his old enemies, Rivers and 
Vaughan, were that day to be beheaded at Pomfret. " I pray you come on," 
quoth Sir Thomas, who was in the secret of his tmiiending doom : " wherefore lalk 
you £a long with a ]jriest ? " adding ominously, " You have no need of a priest 
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as yet" Hastings entered the council dumber without a shadov of foreboding ; 
ia the fan confidence that he was on the most friendlj and ^miliai tenns with 
the Protector. Then foUoned the scene of vioJesce and reptoaches so admirablj 
dramuized \Ff Shakeapeare, which was to prepare the waj for his arrest as a 
tiaitor. The Protector seized him with his own hand, ci>Tng, " Maie speed, 
and shrive him apace ; for by Sl Paul, i will not dine till I sec his head off ! " 
" It booted htm not," adds the chronicler, " to ask why ; but taking a priest at 
a venture, he made a short shrift, for no longer would be suffered, the Protector 
made so roach haste to his dinner ;" and was then led out to the Tower green, 
and beheaded on a log of wood that lay there for the rebuilding of the chapeL 

He had married the sister of the King Maker, Katherine Nevill, daughter 
of Richard Earl of Salisbury, and widow of Lord Bonville and Harrington ; and 
their son Edward had been summoned lo parliament the year before his father's 
execution as Lord Hiingcrford; one of the four baronies brought lo him by 
his wife, Mary, the sole heir of Waller, last Baron Hungerford, Botieaux, 
Molins, and Moeis, The attainder was reversed and his lands restored on the 
acceiwion of Henry VII.; and George, the next heir, who was with Henry VIII, 
at the taking of Therooenne and Toumay in 1512, was created Earl of 
Huntingdon in 1529, He was the first often Earls of the name that followed 
each other in uneventful succession up to the end of the last century. The second 
Earl and his brother Thomas married two sisters, Marj- and Winifred Pole, the 
daughters and coheirs of Heniy Lord Montacute, eldest son of the unhappy 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who, after the execution of her brother, the last 
male Plantagenet, became his sole heiress and representative, and herself perished 
on the scafTuld. Winifred, the wife of the younger brother, had no children by 
him, and married again ; but Mary, Countess of Huntingdon, was the mother of a 
large iatnily, and has transmitted her Plantagenet blood to a considerable number 
of descendants. Francis, tenth Earl, died in 1790, unmarried, leaving two sisters 
a» his heirs i the younger of these, Lady Se]ina,also never married; and thus the 
liaronies of Hastings, Hungerford, Molincs, Botreaux, &c., devolved upon hei 
elder sister Lady Elizabeth, who was the wife of John Rawdon Earl of Moira, 
Her son the second Earl was created Marquess of Hastings in 1816; but this 
title ended with the fourth Marquess in i S68 : and the old baronies, again passing 
in the female line, are now vested in the son of his sister, Edith Countess of 
Ixiudoun. 

For twenty-eight years after the death of this last Earl, the Earldom 
remained unclaimed, and was believed to be extinct. At length, in 1817, it was 
found that the old name had not alto^etlier passed aw3.y ; for an unsuspected 
claimant to its honours was brought to light. In August of that year Captain 
Hans Hastings, a retired naval officer, who was then ordnance store-keeper to 
: garrison of Enniskiilen, was electrified by receiving a letter from a local 
ailorncy, luincJ Bell, asking ])emiission to claim for him the Earldom "f 
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Huntingdon. As Mr. Bell was, in the first instance, to take upon himself the 
entire cost and responsibihty of the proceedings, Ihe astounded Captain made 
no difficulty in sending the required authorization, but added in a postscript, 
"By all things good, you are mad!" Mr. Bell at once set about collecting 
information, and procured his first valuable cue through a chance acquaintance 
he picked up on the road, a talkative old crone who offered liim a seat in her 
market cart, and proved to be a former servant of the HasUngs family. He 
followed it up with indefatigable assiduity; succeeded in making out his case; 
and within a year and a half had obtained a writ of summons for his client, and 
triumphantly seated liim in the House of Lords. The Captain's great-grandson 
is the present antl fifteenth Earl of Huotingdon. 

This junior branch of the house of Hastings bears Argent a maunch Sable 
in contradistinction of the elder. It has held three other peerages. A brother 
of William, first Lord Hastings, married Joan, the sister and heir of the brave 
Lancastrian commander. Lord Wdloughby and Welles ; and by the favour of 
Edward IV. obtained the restoration of her forfeited estates, and a summons 
lo parliament as Richardo Hastings di Wdks, ChFi; in 14S2 : but his only 
son died before him. Another cadet, Sir Edward, son of the first Earl of 
Huntingdon, "a very eminent person in the lime of Queen Mary," and Lord 
Chamberlain of her household, was created in 155^ Lord Hastings of Lough- 
borough in Leicestershire, and also left no male heir. His title was revived in 
164J, and granted to Henry Hastings, a brother of the sixth Earl, in reward 
for his gallantry during the Civil War. He died unmarried in ifi^S- 

Hanley : Duchesne gives it Hauley, and Inland, HauUey. This family 
took its name from I^ HauUe, in Normandy, Warin de Haulla is mentioned 
in Somerset, 1154, and 1165 he held a barony of eight fees in Devon (Lib. 
Nig.)- L)e Aulo or De Hatla held St. Lawrence, Stenbury and Yavesland in 
the I.sle of Wight about the same time : several of the name occur. — Worslfy's 
Isle of Wisht, "The family of De Auld, called also Durandesthorp or 
DuranUiorpe, are described as lords of Donesthorpe during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. It is probable they held under the 
Grcsley family," — Lysons' Derby, In \Vorcestershire the name also occurs ; 
and the arms are given by Nash : Gules, five Lioncels rampant in cross Or. 
Peter and Ralph de Haulay were of Lincolnshire in the time of Edward I. — 
Jietuli Hundredorum. 

Haurell : or Harel. This name is found several times in the Norman 
Exchequer Rolls of 1180-95; and subsequently appears enrolled among the 
nobility as Sires de Oretleville. Two Harels, both belonging to the bailiwick 
of Folaise, took their place in the Church of St, Stephen at Caen in 1789, as 
members of the Ordre de la iW'Wc'J'K of Normandy. I found this name, in the 
first instance, in the chartulary of Vale Royal, Cheshire, where Alexander Harel 
occuis, temp. Hen. HI., as a witness, and the mesne-Lord of Bniggeslreet, in 
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that county. (Mon. AngL) William Hurel, in 1166, held land of Havering- 
Bower, by the serjeancy of keeping the park. — Moranfs Essix. Either he, or 
another William Hurel, occurs in Berkshire 1189-90 (Rot, Pip.) John, and 
Richard Haurel, circa 1272 (Rot Hundred,) Reginald Hurel represented 
Canterbury in the Parliament held at \Vestminster 23 Ed. 1, {HasUtt's Kent): 
and Adam Hurel, with Gerarda his wife, are found there in the ensuing reign 
{Kent Fines, 13 Ed. II.). Roger Hurel witnesses the Archbishop of York's charter 
to Marrick Priory, Yorkshire, in the time of Henry 11, v. Marrkk Chartidary. 

Husee, Hoese, or Hussey. Sir Richard Hoare, in his History ofWilts, 
gives the following pedigree of this family, taken from an ancient MS. said to 
have been found among the munimtnts of Glastonbury Abbey. It derives 
them (in the female line) from Duke Rollo, fantastically described as " un 
Sarazin" (then probably the generic term for all heathens) "qi vient hors de 
Denemarche en ffrance." 

" Richard le tierce, Duke de Normandie fuist le filz Richard le quinte 
Duke, q'l Richard avoit issue Rob*" le sisnie Duke et Elene, Countasse Husees. 
William Bastard fuist le filz Rob', et le septisme Duke de Normandie, el cest 
William Bastard fuist conquer" d' Englete'. La ditc Elene file Richard le 
quint" Duke et frere Rob"' le sisme Duke avoit issue Hubert Husee, qi fuist le 
prcmcr q'vient en Englete' avec le Conquer' soun cosyn gerraayn, et icestuy 
Hubert fuist counstahle del hoste le Roy William Conquer" et nmlt ayda et 
soveraymeot p'sta en la conquest al Roy soun dJt cos>n, et icestuy Hubert le 
premier engendra William Hnsee. William engendra William Husee. William 
cngendra Geffrey Husee, q' mult avea, et sovaynement p'fita a soun cosyn 
Emprice Maude, et a Henry filz Maude en lour querelle encountre le Roy 
Stevene. Geffrey Husee engendra Henry et Hubert Husee, Roy d'Aubegeys, 
et eisne frere Saintz William le bon nioigne, et X autres fils qui tolent fuerunt 
chivalers, pros et errantz en armes, Henry, eisne frere Roy Hubert, engendra 
James Husee. James engendra Hubert, q' fuist marie a la file le Counte de 
Warwyk, qi avoit issue James Husee et III autrez filz et II files. James 
engendra Renaud Husee. Renaud engendra Edmund Husee. Edmund 
engendra Johane q' fuit mariez a Thomas Hungerford, chivaler, et Maude, 
q' fuist mariez a Philip de la Mare. 

" Icestuy Hubert Husee Roy d'Aubegeys, fuist tre noble chivaler, et vaillant. 
Icestuy Hubert al temps qil fuist en jeouene chivaler, a une tornament a ame 
bl.inc lomea al Roy de Ffraunce et sakka le Roy de Ffraunce hors dc son 
chival ; le graunt ferauni enporta le Roy entre ces bras hors del lorncment a 
son estaundard, et la conq'st se dit Hubert p' covenant p' entre le Roy de 
Ffraunce, et luy p' devaunt fait le bon cheval le graunt feraunt qi le Roy de 
I'Yrannce fuist montes, et cink mil florenes d'or, et puis icestuy Hubert 
p' bataille et champeslre conquest, et tua le Duke haine de Antioche a Antioche, 
ct illcK] 's conquist le goupyl d'or pour quoi il fuist appelle S' Hubert Husee !e 
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goupil, Et puis iccstuy Hubert conquist le isle d'Aubegeys a' les Sarazins, et 
c'y p' g'uni fortz, et g'unt batailles, oue graunte ayde de les I'aillantz chivalers 
ses fifrerc, et de soun frere William le bon moigne, le dit Hubert devaunt son 
departez fuist coronez Roy d'Aubcgeys, et plusonrs auns apres le Roy Hubert 
vient en Engletere, et oue gum noblesse p' estre venu en la jiais dont il estoit 
ne, et come fortune luy voudrott mourust en Engletere, et fuist enterez a Baa 
(Bath) ; et icestuy Roy Hubert fist mult des autres preves, et quientises en armes 
dyvers pais passaunt totes alires chivalers en son temps. Et dauntz William, 
le bon moigne de Glastonbirie, frere a Roy Hubert, fuist fort et vaillant, et de 
honeste conversacion, et combala al Soudan de Babyloyne corjis a corps a un 
grauntbataille, q' fuist entre eux assiz, et le bon moigne occis le Soudan et les 
Sarazins ove graurt prees et noumbre de peple fauuaement encountrc lour 
[linysse, environnerent le bon moigne, el luy tuerent et martizirent, el les 00s 
de luy p' graunt launson donez a les Sarazyns de part les freres, et alires del 
sanke le bon moigne, fuerent eraporicz a Glastonbiri, el alleq's enterez," 
&c. &c &c 

I fear we must admil that the element of romance is predominant in this 
composition. The Lord Constable of England under the Conqueror was, 
according lo Dugdale, not Hubert Hussey, but Walter, the father of Milo, Earl 
of Hereford ; ■ no daughter of any Earl of Warwick is mentioned as having 
married a Hussey ; nor can I even suggest what island in the Mediterranean js 
disguised under the name of Aubegeys. The Norman princess Ellen, Countess 
Hussey, sounds equally apocrj-jihaL But the story of the gallant k night-errant 
crowned King of an unknown kingdom; and the valiant monk, who fought ihe 
Soldan single-handed and slew him ; with iheir ten brave brothers, " ail of ihem 
knights;" has the true ring of the chivalrous age in which it was written. 

" Ihe Husseys came from a place a mile North of Rouen, which is now called 
' le HousseL' La Houssaie is still a common name in Normandy. ' — Lower' i Sussex. 
They certainly date from the time of the Conquest in this country. Gautier 
Heusd is on the Dives Roll, and was either the same "Walterius Hosalus" 
who witnessed a charter of John Bishop of Bath in no6, or his father. In 
Domesday, William Hosed or Hosatus held Charicomb, in Somersetshire, of 
lialh Abbey, as well as other manors in the county ; and the first lords of Bath- 
Eaton were of this family. They had afterwards estates in Wiltshire and in 
Sussex, where Harting appears to have been their principal residence ; though 
"one of these lords built much at Shockerwicke, in Somersetshire, and the 
manor from thence was in succeeding times called the manor of Husei's 
C<iml."—Co/JinSi/n's Somerset. Standea-Huse retains iheir name in Wiluhire. 
\aSxx in the twelfth century, wc find two brothers, Henry and GeotTrey, the 

• This Milo of Glouci:stcr had succeeded to the office in the time of Henry 1, : 
and bis c-lUcsl co-hciress, Margery, conveyed it, with the Eatldom of Hereford, to the 
Bohuns. 
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sons of Henry dc Hoese, Geoffrey was Sheriff of Oxfordshire in iiSi.andone 
of the Justices Itinerant in iiSa. He held under Adam de Port in Uerkshire, 
with several manors in Wiltshire, and died in 1200, jirobably leaving no son, as 
I Ric. I. he had paid a fine of ^^23 i6f. " that he might enjoy his Lands in 
Peace during his own Life, and dispose of ihem afterwards to whom he should 
think fit." The eldest brother, Henry, held four knight's fees at Haning and 
Chiihursl, Sussex; and founded a hospital for lepers at Harting, and Dureford 
Abbey, also in Sussex, in 1163. Henry his son succeeded in 1214. "After 
him," says Dugdaie, " came another Henry, but not his son ; " probably his 
nephew, who also inherited Geoffrey de Hoese's property, and was the grand- 
father of Henry de Hoese, who took jMrt in the Barons' War, and " had license 
to enclose, fortify, and crenellate with a wall of stone and lime, his place of 
Harting." In the next generation, " Henrico Husee " attended Ed, I. in his 
wars, and was a baron by writ in 1295. His son succeeded, and died in 1349, 
leaving a grandson his heir, but *' neither he, nor any of his descendants, were 
ever summoned to parliament" The year before this last baron died, another 
of the family — but how nearly related we are not told — Roger de Hoese or 
Husee of Beechworth in Surrey, who also served with distinction in the Scottish 
wars, had summons as Lord Hoese of Beechwortli. This second b.irony became 
extinct at his death in 1361, A third followed in 1534, when Sir John Husscy, 
Chief Butler of England, recei\-cd the title of Lord Hussey of Sleford. Again 
we are left in the dark as respects his genealogy. He was the son of Sir William 
Husscy, Ix>rd Chief Justice of England in 1478, whose coat of arms, with Ins 
name " William House " may still be seen in the circular or bay window in 
Grays' Inn HalL Lord Hussey had ample estates in Lincolnshire, and built 
a grand house at Sleford ; but forfeited the whole of his possessions after the 
celebrated Pilgrimage of Grace. " At that time," says Froude, " the nobleman 
who had to answer for the peace of Lincolnshire was Lord Hussey." At first 
" he sat still at Sleford : he would give no orders — he would remain passive — 
waiting to see how events would turn ; " and sending messengers to enquire 
the intentions of the rebels. '* He had not the manliness to join the rising- 
he had not the loyalty to assist in repressing it He stole away and left the 
county to its fate." For thus deserting his post, he was tried by his peers, 
found guilty of high treason, and beheaded at Lincoln in 1537. In his dying 
confession he declared he " was never traitor, nor of none counsel of treason 
against his Grace : " but he admitted that he had spoken against the new 
religion. Three years before when he. Lord Darcy, and Sir Robert Constable 
" sate at the board, Lord Darcy said, in good sooth i will be none heretic ; and 
so said I, and likewise Sir Robert Constable ; for we would die Christian men." 
Though his children were restored in blood by Elizabeth, neither the esLate 
■ honour were granted to his heir. From one of Lord Hussey 's brothers 
iCcnded the Husseys of Yorkshire ; from another Sir Edward Mussey, who 



received a baronetcy (now extinct) from James I. The arms they bore were not 
those of the baronial Husscys. 

There were many more collateral branches. One of these— <lairoed. by 
the Glastonbury pedigree as the elder line — ended in the fourteenth century 
with Reginald Hussey, one of whose daughtt;is became the wife of Philip 
De La Mare, and the mother of the great De La Mare heiress married 
to WilL'am Paulet, ancestor of the Marquess of Winchester. Another — 
the Husseys of Shapwick and Tedworth — -ended in the seventeenth century. 
A third was established in Ireland as early as the lime of Henry IL 
About 1171, Sir Hugh Husee there married the daughter of Theobald Fitz 
Walter, the first Butler of the kiagdonn. and obtained large grants in Meath 
from Hugh de Lacy, whose heiress became his son Walter's wife. From him 
descended Sir John Husee, one of the King's council, summoned to parliament 
as Baron of Galtrira in 1374; and, more remotely, James Hussey, the younger 
son of one of these barons (living in the seventeenth century) and the ancestor of 
Edward Hussey of Westown, who achieved his fortune in 1743 by marrying the 
widowed Duchess of Manchester. She was the eldest of the co-heirs of John, 
Duke of Montague; and on the death of his father-in-law. Edward Hussey 
assumed the name and arms of Montague, and was created, first Baron Beaulieu 
in 1762, and then Earl Beaulieu in 1784. The heiress brought him a son and a 
d.aughter ; but both of them died unmarried ; and his brother Richard — the last 
heir male— who succeeded to Westown, did the same. 

Sir Bernard Burlte tells us that two branches of the family stiU continue ; the 
Husseys of Lj-me and Mamhull, in Dorset, and the Husseys of Scotney Castle, 
in Kent. 

Hercy, from Hi^ricy, Normandy. " D'H^ricy " is included in the Abb^ De 
La Rue's list of the earliest Norman settlers in England. Pillerlon Hercy, in 
Warwickshire, was named from Hugh de Hercy, lo whom it was granted by 
King John. "Gilbert de Waseville possess'd Nether Pillerton in Richard I. '3 
lime, and by committing felony forfeited his whole estate, which the King 
bestowed upon Hugh de Hercy, who gave for his Armes only a label of five 
points, and left John his son and heir in ward of Thomas Basset in 13 John. 
From which John descended John de Hercy (I suppose his grandson) who in 
7 Ed. L held this manor of tiie Earl of Warwick by the service of one knight's 
fee, but this John had no issue as I guesse; for in 35 Ed. I., he settled it 
after the decease of himself and Lettice his wife upon Thomas Wandak and 
Alice his wife." — Dugdale, Vet the name survived in the neighbouring counties : 
for Hugo de Hercy was Sheriff of Derby and Notts 15 Ed. III.; Humphrey 
Hercy 15 Hen. VU., and John Hercy a Edward VI. Richard and Robert 
Hercy, Norfolk ; and Hugo and Mauveisin Hercy, Notts ; occur in the Rotuli 
Hundrtderum of the time of Edward L This Mauveisin had, in the previous 
reign, been appointed Constable of Tickhill. A brother of his, named Baldwin 
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is also mentioned. William Hercy of Northampton, 4 Henry V., and his son 
of the same name, citizen and haberdasher of London, 6 Henry VL, are incident- 
ally alluded to in Bridge's History of Northamptonshire, 

Herioun ; from Heron, near Rouen. "Tihel de Herioun was of Essex, 
xo86w Odonel Heron, temp. WilHam Rufus, witnessed a charter in Durham 
(Raine, North Durham, App. 3). In 11 65 Alban de Hairun held in Hertford, 
Richard in Essex, Dru in York, and Jordan in York and Northumberland." — 
The Ni/rman People. In the latter county they were of great note, and held a 
barony from the time of Henry I., " who enfeoffed them thereo£" Sir William 
de Heron, Governor of the castles of Bamborough, Pickering, and Scarborough, 
Lord Warden of the Forests North of Trent, and Sheriff of Northumberland for 
eleven consecutive years under Henry III., married the heiress of Odonel de 
Vop\y ami built Ford Castle in 1227. Another Sir William was summoned to 
parliament by Eilward III. in 1371, and was Ambassador to France and Steward 
of the King's Household, but left no posterity ; and his grand-nephew and 
namesake, ^* a gallant soldier and eminent diplomatist," who married the heiress 
of Lonl Say, and was a baron by writ in 1404, also d. s. p. The last of the line, 
Sir William Heron, Sheriff of Northumberland 17 Hen. VIII., was the father of 
the iHMUtiful Elizabeth, who detained James IV. at Ford, so as to give the Earl 
of Surrey time and opportunity for advancing towards the Borders with a large 
;urmY : bVon^ its strong position, commanding the bridge over the river Till, the 
cantlc hail Iv^cu a constant lK)ne of contention between the English and Scots : 
auvl wa» entirely demolished by the latter in 1385 : but its most memorable 
capture was by King James in 1513, for it thus became for ever associated with 
** ihc talc of Klodden, that b written in blood on ever)- Scottish heart* Close 

U^youil 

*^the dim-light glen 

Where flows the sullen Till,'* 

lijiCH the Mcak hill side where perished the whole chi^-alry of Scotland!, and the 
vlcNOtvsl V iu Ic v>f dead nobles was found lying around their dead King, in the 
!*4uuc lunk and v>r\ler in which they had guarded him while livbg. Only less 
\U!l^^^^UH^H weie the losses sustained by our own Noitbem counties. The " white 
h;Mv\v4t " that suwvevlevl FKxlden Field — when none but grey-hairevi men were 
thv UN^|Vi> Uvcvl in the memory of the i>e<»ple to" many a lcn«: year : and m-iny 
aw Kn^iU^hwvvimu wuKl s;xy, with her Scottish neighbour* 

^^ Nv*w I rivlc i«n^le in roy sjbJdW. 
Kv>r the Klo>fcvrs v^* the Forest are a'>»ede antay.'* 

U\^lv^^wu\vu ^^\vs sv> tar as to assign tv* that *• sweetest ot sweet scr^"* an 

V^IVl&H'^^ \^|^UK 

S»^ WaUvn Svvtt^ whs^ tells the >tci\ m *^ Marmicn/' a:>serts :\i: :: u j:> Ljlov 
IU^\^^ thv^ ^^k^ wt the V\istW!an v t Fctvl whose witcheries cxn^: :*-e Seec:ish 
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King so dear. " He saw her for the first lime on his march into England, fell 
desperately in love with her, and was detained at her Border castle while she 
came and went between the Scottish and English armies, causing the delays that 
led to the fatal defeat of Flodden, Sir William Heron was at that time a prisoner 
at Fast Castle in Scotland, having been delivered up by King Henry as an 
accessory to the slaughter of Sir Robert Kerr of CessforJ, Warden of the Middle 
Marches,* and part of the pretence of Lady Heron's negotiation with King 
James was the liberty of her husband." But Hutchinson, the historian of the 
county^ — a far higher authority— is positive that it was the daughter, and not the 
mother, that fascinated the King. Nor was she by any means a new acquaintance. 
" There is a tradition that King James, returning from a visit to Mistress Heron 
at Ford Castle, found himself in danger of drowning in his passage through the 
Tweed, near Notham, at the West Ford, which is pretty dead on the Scotch side. 
Upon which he made a vow to the Virgin Mary, that if she would carry him safe 
to land, he would erect and dedicate a church to her upon the banks of the 
Tweed: which he performed in the jubilee year, a.d. 1500, according to an old 
inscription upon the church, mostly now defaced." The date given — thirteen 
years before Flodden — would make it a very ancient love-affair, and must be 
either a mistake or a misprint. 

Elizabeth Heron inherited Ford, and married Thomas Carr of Etal Their 
granddaughter Mary conveyed it to the DelavaU, from whom it passed lo the 
Marquesses of VVaterford. 

Mackenzie, in his History (if Northumberland, speaks of a Cuthbert Heron, 
then (in iSzg) living at South Shields, and "a lineal descendant of the famed 
knightly family of the Herons; but as it cannot be satisfactorily ascertained 
whether or no an elder brother of his grandfather left issue, the Heralds' College 
refuse to acknowledge his right to the title, which, however, he continues to 
receive from courtesy." What title can be here meant ? surely neither of the 
two baronies by writ; for both the Sir Williams, as has been already shown, 

It is at least certain that there were several collateral branches of the Herons 
of Ford Castle. Cecilia <lc Lisle brought Chipchase (a member of the barony of 
Prudhoe) to a younger son of that house in 1366 ; and their descendant claimed 
Ford on the extinction of the elder line. This led to a blood-feud with the Carrs, 
and an affray near the castle, in which Giles Heron, the claimant's brother, lost 

• It was Sir William's bastard brother John, " a famous soldier in those days," who 
had slain the Warden in a fray at a Border meeting, and been thereupon outlawed in 
bolh kingdoms, He did good service at Flodden ; for when, in the first onset, the 
right wing of the English host gave way, and Sir Edmund Howard was sore bk-'set, he 
threw himself between the armies with a troop of horse he had raised in the Cheviois, 
and gave his countrymen time lo rally. He fell, not long afterwards, in a Border 
fikinnish. 
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\m life ; till at length, " ior ^juietnesb'* sake,'' one of the maiiars was ceded to 
i\u:uh Culhlxtt iicron, one of the many sufiering loyalists in the Civil War, 
wais> ^:r<.^U^ * baroaet in 1662 ; aud his posterity **contintied the possessors of 
<^*hi|xha^ until Sir Harry Heron sold it in 1737. On the death of Sir Hany 
vtMu^Mi i^su^e in i7S9f 'l^homas Heron, his first cousin, who had taken his 
ni^Hiu^s mixtut of Myddleton in addition to his own, succeeded to the title of 
|fcif<>iMrt/'- Jiethanf$ Baronetage Then there were the Herons of Bokenfield, 
ii\:^} m Northumberland, who settled at Newark in the seventeenth century, and 
rij/ c'ivc^l a I>aronetcy in 1778 ; and the Herons of Cressy in Lincolnshire, which, 
udjumiln^ U> iliC Visitation of the cotmty of 1562, " came from Ford Castle" in 
tJur fifteenth century. 

I^tit Morant tell« us that they were seated in Essex as far back as ri65, when 
Muyron's manor in High Kstre was held of Geofirey de Mandeville by Ralph de 
Wi^um ; and Kicliard de Heron had an interest in that of Heyron in Danesbuiy. 
(IJber Niger). Two other manors — Heron in East Homden, and Herons in 
Kifield, retuiri the name. John Heyroun, who died in 1343, "held in Lackingdon 
of ibe King in capiUol the Honour of Hagenet" Their principal seat was at 
Cxtm^^^ where Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., was entertained by Sir John 
Heron, and the bedstead on which she lay is still preserved in a farm-house by 
the fen Hide,* He was one of her son's Privy Councillors, and later in life 
TrcMUiircr of the Household to Henry VIII. : — the first ever appointed, for he is 
nttfiied in the Act of 1512, by which the office was created. His son Sir Giles 
mat ried a (luughter of the famous Chancellor Sir Thomas More, and forfeited his 
eMiiti* for refiiHing to acknowledge the King's supremacy. The last heir, Henry 
llcnin, died in 1730. He was very desirous that his estate should continue in 
llu* old niune, and failing the issue of his sister and nephew, sought out a 
wurrchHor who bore it. He at first inclined towards Mr. Heron of Newark; but 
llu7 (lidfrocl HO widely in politics, the one being a Jacobite, and the other a 
IbinoviMian, that he wont further afield, and placed a Scotsman, Patrick Heron 
iif Kirom htrec, whose antcstor was said to have migrated from Northumberland 
during the ihirleonlh century, in the entail. Patrick's grandson inherited Cressy 
Hall in 1761). It yet retains the vast heronry established by the family in 
alluNion to the heri)nH on their coat of arms. 

Hernc : appariiUly only a rej^etition of the same name. But I believe it 
hero stands for Uerice. as in Lcland's list it appears joined to the succeeding 
name as ** lleiyce et Uareciuirt," The family of Hericc is said to descend from 
A Sim of the (\>unt of Vemlomo, and bore his allusive arms, three urcheons 
(^♦«*#iVvf»«»A) or hedgehogs, whit h still appear on the coats of the Earls of Malmes- 
bwry ;uul l.onl Merries. " Ivo de Hcriz was Viscount of Notts before 1130 : 

♦ ** It iji very larj;o» shut up on all sides with wainscot, and two holes left at the 
Untom end, each lar>ie enough to aUn\it a j^rown ^Ktson." 
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and had issue five sons: i. Ralph, who held the Barony of Notts in 1165 : 
3. Robert Fitz Heiice, mentioned in a charter of Barberie Abbey, executed by 
Henry JI, : 3. Josceline, mentioned in Hunts, 1156 (Rot. Pip.): 4- William, 
who held, 1165, two fees in Notts and four in Lincoln : 5. Humphrey, who was 
of Berks, 1158 (Rot. Pip.). William Herez, thirteenth century, possessed estates 
in Wilts. From him descended William Harrys, one of the principal inhabitants 
of Salisbury in 1469 (Hoare), ancestor of the Earls of Malmesbury." — The 
Norman People. Collins, however, traces their genealogy no further back than 
William Harris, who married in 1561. 

The family is first mentioned in Derbyshire. " South Winfield was held at 
Domesday by one Robert, under Alan, Earl of Brittany, who held under William 
Peverel. The baronial family of Heriz held this manor under the superior lords 
at a very early period, and are supposed to have descended from Robert, 
mentioned in Domesday. The heiress of Heriz married De la Rivifere about 
1330: a co-heiress of Rivitre married Belers, and a co-heivess of Belers married 
Swillington, In the reign of Henry VI, Ralph, Lord Cromwell, Lord Treasurer, 
as nearest of kin to Margaret Swillington, acquired this manor by compromise, 
after a long law-suit with Sir Henry Pierrepont, the heir-at-law of John de Heriz, 
who died 1330 " — Lyieiis. Robert's son Gaufrid held Stapleford in Notts, also 
of William Peverel, at the foundation of Lenton Priory in the time of Henry I,, 
and it continued with his descendants for six more generations, till Idonea de 
Heriz conveyed it to John Furmery, They had a considerable estate in Notting- 
hamshire, where their principal seat was at Wyverton. One of the younger sons 
look the name of Stapleford, and founded a separate branch, which ended with 
Sampson de Stapleford, who died s. p, 42 Edward Hi.— See T/wrolati's Notts. 
Another cadet of the house of Wyverton, William Heri/,, who built Wiihcock 
Church, and died in 1512, assumed the name of Smith on acquiring Withcock 
by grant of his father-in-law William Ash by of l^seby, but why he did so we are 
not informed. He retained, however, his paternal coat. His descendants were 
seated at Somerljy, Husband's Bosworth, Froleswortb, and Edmondthorpe : the 
last male heir, Hugh, died in 1755, and his daughter Lucy married Lord Strange, 
eldest son of the eleventh Earl of Derby. In honour of the inheritance she 
brought, the two next Earls added her name to their o\vn, and it was said of the 
last thai "ho was the only nobleman left in England who had the courage to 
hear the name of Smith." The present Lord Derby discarded it when he sold 
ihc estate. 

A branch of this house came into Scotland during the first half of the twelfth 
century, and settled in Nithsdale. William de Heriz witnessed several charters 
of David I, ; and the names of Thomas, Henrj-, Ivon, and Nigel de Heriz 
appear on other deeds and cliarters of somewhat later date. Nige! was Forester, 
in the Southern districts, to Alexander II, William de Heriz was one of the 
barons who swore fealty to the King of England in lagO. Robert de Herri 
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an original charter of Robert Bruce, is designated Domimts de Nithisdale ; and 
Sir John Hcricc was " of great consequence " in the reign of his successor David. 
Another Sir John- -probably the son of the last — is first styled of Terregles, co. 
Dumfries, still the seat of one of his descendants in the female line. Fourth in 
descent from him was Herbert de Heriz, created a "Lord of Parliament " by 
James IV. soon after his accession in 1488, by the tide of Baron Herries of 
Terregles. It was either he or his father that built Hoddam Castle in Annan- 
dale, and according to some accounts, pulled down a neighbouring church or 
chupel at Trailtrow, to use the stone for his new building. On a small hill near, 
stands a ('urious square tower, that " was anciendy used as a beacon, and the 
Bortler laws direct a watch to be maintained there, with a fire-pan and bell, to 
give the alarm when the English crossed, or approached, the river Annan." — Sir 
IV, Scott, Over the door arc the sculptured figures of a dove and a serpent with 
the word ** Repentance " between them ; and thus the building, though its proper 
name is Trailtrow, is more generally called the Tower of Repentance. Some say 
that it was ere<- ted in memory of the sacrilegious destruction of the church ; 
others, that it was the work of a Lord Herries, notorious as a marauder even 
among the Border freebooters, who went by the expressive name of John the 
Rcif. Kvcn as he was crossing the Solway Firth on his way home firom 
Kngland, with a great store of booty, and a good many captives that he had 
•* unlawfully enthralled," his heavily laden boat was overtaken by a storm, and 
lo relieve it of part of its freight, he cut the throats of his prisoners, and threw 
thenj ovcrlumnl. For this, it is further said, he afterwards felt many qualms 
of eonsrici\ce, and built this tower, car\-ing over its entrance the emblems of 
rcmoi^e and grace, with the motto ** Rej)entance " by which he wished to be 
rt^mcmbervnl 

*rhe lino of these ticn e loonier chieftains failed with the fourth Lord Herries, 
nnil the KnnM\y was rv^grantei! in 1566 to his daughter Agnes and her husband 
Sir John Maxwell, a CAilct of the great house of Carbverock, who, as Lord 
Herricjs is ol\cn honourably mentioned in contemporar)* Scottish histor>\ As a 
** nwn of unshaken loplty and appro>-ed worth," he was throughout the foithful 
ftUlowtr of Queen Mar>\ and twice in his life, at least, found boKi enough to give 
her honest advice, that was, each time, disregarded. On the first occasion, he 
lokl her she must *' remember her honour and dignity " and not man>- a man so 
** k^de\l with infancy '* as >fc*as Bothwell : and on the second, after the defeat of 
Lan$i:^)e, when the Queen announced her sudden intention of crossing the 
SUtway, Hernes a^^wn knelt at her feet* and implorevi her not to p^it her iru>: in 
Eli<aKel)v He was altenraivls noininate\i as one of her Comnxissioccrs;, and 
lOlkde' a celebwtexl sjveech in her behalf at York in isc^ John, eiiihth Lorvi 
Hevtietik who Rmight unv!er Montrose, and was in cv^r.se\;uez:ce e-\coair.:ur.:oi:evi 
k)f the Genefal AJssemWy, succeevkv: a distant cocsin as Fart vM' N::h^iju>: oc ihe 
^luictHM ^" the s<wt bwuftch in 1667, an^t was ^randaiher ;v> the ^nrurcy 



Earl engaged in the Jacobite rebellioit of 1715, and commemorated i 
Border Lament, 
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:, my ain Nithsdale, thy leaTs i' the fa'." 



He was thrown into the Tower, and condemned to death ; but on tlie very 
eve of his execution, his brave Countess, Winifred Herbert, planned and effected 
his escape. She dressed him in " all her petticoats, excepting one," covered him 
with a long doak, and with his head muffled in a riding hood, and a handker- 
chief held to his eyes, " the better to pass for the lady [Mrs. Mills] who came in 
crying and affected," herself led him by the hand through the guard-room. She 
feigned to be in great anxiety and distress, and spoke to him " in the most 
piteous and afflicted voice," entreating him to send her tiring-woman to her 
immediately. " She forgets that I have to present a petition to-aight ; and if I 
let slip this opportunity, I am undone — My dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of God 
run quickly, and bring her to me I " Everyone, she adds. " seemed to com- 
pasaonate me exceedingly, and the sentinel officiously opened the door." The 
brown camlet cloak worn by Lord Niihsdale on that eventful night is retained 
as a valued relic by the family, and while the story of his escape was still fresh 
in men's minds, similar cloaks, named " Nithsdales," were extensively worn, and 
became the fashion of the day. The rescued E^rl and his Countess betook 
themselves to the mock court of the exiled Stuarts, and ended their lives in Italy, 
steeped to the very lips in poverty, of which her selfish and ungrateful husband 
made his wife bear the chief brunt. He had secured hts estate by transferring it 
to his son, Lord Maxwell, and his life-interest only was declared forfeited. His 
honours were of course extinguished by his attainder; but on his death, Lord 
Maxwell assumed the title of Earl of Niihsdale, and the granddaughter that 
proved to be his heiress was styled La<ly Winifred Maxwell. She married in 
1758 William Haggerslon Constable, of Everingham, co. York, who took her 
name; and — exactly one hundred years afterwartls— the ancient barony of 
Herries was restored to their grandson. 

Another cadet of the Herizs of Notts settled at Claxton, co. Durham, about 
the time of Henry 1 1. ; and his descendants, after a few generations, assumed the 
local name. They retained, however, the three Airissoiu of their paternal coal, 
varying only the tincture ; and contmued to be one of the leading families of the 
Bishopric for more than five hundred years. One of them fell at Eosworth, 
bearing the standard of Richard IIL Another — Sir William Claxton — succeeded 
in 1416 to the barony of Devylsloune (Dilsion) in Northumberland, as heir to 
Emma de Tyndale, in right of his great -grand mot her, who had been one of 
that family. But it soon passed away through another heiress, married to John 
Cartingion, whose only daughter. Lady of Dilston, Cartinglon, &c. conveyed it 
to the Radclifi'es. At length, in 1596, Robert Claxton, of Old Hall. co. Durham, 
wrought the downfall of his house by joining— hesitatingly and unwillingly— in 
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the fatal Rising of the North. A pathetic old ballad, named * Claxton's Lament,' 
records how he pondered and wavered when he received the Earl of Westmor- 
land's peremptory summons : 

" I charge thee, Claxton, ride with me." 

His family, in all its branches, had always been zealously attached to the 

Nevills ; the Claxtons of Holywell were Constables of their Castle of Brance- 

peth ; and he owed to them a portion at least of his lands. He could not choose 

but go j and yet he shrank' from the doom he was bringing on his two hopeful 

sons : 

"To Wetherby I needs must ride, 

No better chance since I may see : 
My eldest son is full of pride — 
My second goes for love of me. 

" Now bide at home, my eldest son ! 

Thou art the heir of all my land." 
"If I stay at home for land or fee, 

May I be branded on forehead and hand ! 

"The Percies are rising in the north. 

The Nevills are gathering in the west : 
And Claxton's heir may bide at home, 
And hide him in the cushat's nest?" 

" Now rest at home, my youngest son ! 

Thy limbs are lithe, thy age is green." 
" Nay, father, well to Wetherby, 

And never more at home be seen. 

" We'll keep our bond to our noble Lord — 
Well tyne our faith to the Southern Queen : 

And when all is lost, well cross the sea. 
And bid farewell to bowV and green." 

And so it was to be. They were pardoned, and one of the sons was knighted 
by James L ; but their {^ir inheritance was gone from them for ever, and the old 
home knew them no more. 

Harecourt: This is one of the families that derived their descent from 
Bernard the Dane, Regent of Normandy, c. 940. Anguerrand or Errand de 
Harcourt was in the Conqueror's army, and is said to have commanded the 
archers of Val de Ruel at the battle of Hastings ; but he returned to his o>vn 
country after the new king's coronation ; and it was his younger brother Robert, 
who had accompanied him to England, that was the ancestor of this illustrious 
house. This Robert who was sumamed Le Fort, and built the castle of 
Harcourt in Normandy, was the father of seven sons, of whom the first born, 
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William, having taken part with Henry I. against Robert Curthose, was rewarded 
with large estates in England, which he bequeathed to his second son Ivo, who 
became permanently settled in this country. The elder brother remained in 
France, where he was the progenitor of a long hst of great houses. From him 
descended Jean d'Harcourt, Vicomte de Chitelherault, in whose favour the 
barony of Harcourt was erected into a Comte by Philip de Valois in 1338; 
the Harcoutts, Barons Bonestable and Montgomery; the Harcourts, Barons 
d'Ollande; the Harcourts, Counts of Harcourt and Auraale, the Marquises of 
Montmorency 1578, and Pierre d'Harcourt, Baron de Beuvron, Beauffou, etc, 
" in recompense of whose services the baronies of La Motte, Mery, CleviUe, and 
Vareville were by letters mandatory of Henry IV, in 1593 erected into a mar- 
quisate called La Motte Harcourt" This Pierre was the ancestor of Henri 
d'Harcourt, Marshal of France, whose two marquisates of Thury and La Motte 
Harcourt were united into a dukedom by Louis XIV. In spite of the many wars 
and revolutions that have since swept over France, tlie Dues d'Harcourt retain, 
as I am informed, the Chateau d'Harcourt, near the oliJ Norman stronghold 
that has borne their name for tight hundred years; and the adjacent village of 
Harcourl-Thury, which gives them one of their titles, recalls a memory of still 
more ancient date, their Scandinavian cri de ptcrre of Tur-aie (Thor aide). 

The English Harcourts wtre seated at Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 
acquired through the heiress of the Camvilles, whose mother received it as a 
marriage gift from her cousin, Queen Adeliza of Brabant, the second wife of 
Henry L Here the ruins of the castle they built attest its former magnificence, 
and their effigies, for many successive generations, remain in iKe parish church. 
One of these, that of Dame Margaret Harcourt, the wife of a Sir Richard who 
fought for the House of York in the wars of the Roses, and received the Garter 
from Edward IV., shows the Order worn immediately above the elbow of the left 
arm, with the motto Honi soil qui mal y pcnst. It is an almost unique mstance 
of a woman's elfigy so decorated :* and shows that she belonged to the few rarely- 
honoured ladies who, in early times, were alfiliated to the Order.t 

" There are only two other known examples ; that of Constance Holland, wife of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, whose n>onumcnt (,now much defacod) is in 
St. Catherine's Church, near ihe Tower of London ; and ihat «f Alice Ch.iucer, wife 
of William tie la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, in Ewelme Church, Oxfordshire. 

t They were " Ladies of the Fraternity of St. George and of the Society of the 
Garter," for whom robes and hoods were duly provided, as they were for the knights. 
"The Robes were lined with fur, but the hoods with scarlet, and both embroidered 
over with little Garters ; and the proportion of cloth, fur, and Garters, were allowed 
according to their several degrees."-^ir Harris Nicolas. Dame Harcourt would 
five ells of cloth and half an ell of Scarlett, and one fur, consisting of two hundred 
of pure miniver." The first two ladies who wore '' Saint George's livere " were 
Isabel Planlagenet, the daughter of Edward III. and ihc wife of John, Sircdc Coucy 
and Earl of Bedford, who received robes in 1375 : and the Fair Maid of Kent, wife of 
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The Stanton- Harcourt line were far from emulating the blaxe of titles ot 
honour that surrounded their French cousins. Though they made great alliances, 
acquired great possessions, and did their duty manfuily in the wars, no Harcourt 
was ever summoned as a baron in the feudal times ; and it was not till the reign 
of Queen Anne that Sir Simon Harcourt, on being appointed Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, received a peerage. He was created Baron Harcourt of Stanton- 
Harcourl in 17 1 1 : and ileclared Lord High Chancellor of England in the course 
of the following year. He was considered the ablest of the Tory lawyers ; and 
when, in 1701, he impeached Lord Somers before the House of Lords, it was 
confidently predicted that he would one day sit in Somers' chair. The next year 
he was appointed Solicitor General, and in 1707 Attorney General, but resigned 
with Harley in 1708. The preamble to his patent of peerage, previous to the 
usual panegyric of his virtues and abilities, makes honourable mention of the 
"warlike action" of his ancestors; more particularly of his grandfallier Sir 
Simon, who raised the siege of Dublin in 1641, and, "fighting courageously 
against the Irish rebels, was the first Englishman that fell a sacrifice to their 

Lord Harcourt retained the office of Lord Keeper till the accession 01 
George L, who transfened the Great Seal to I-ord Cowper. He received, how- 
ever, a Viscounlcy in 1721 ; and his grandson and successor was advanced in 
1740 to an Earldom, with the second title of Viscount Harcourt of Nuneham- 
Courtenay, taken from his seat in Oxfordshire. All these honours expired with 
the third Earl in 1830, but the grand old Norman name did not perish with 
them. Counting from Bernard Le Danois, their first recorded ancestor in the 
far-off Scandinavbn time, it had then been handed down through twenty-eight 
generations ; nearly two more have since passed away, and it lives among us yet. 
Its present representative is the descendant of Philip Harcourt, a younger 
brother of the Lord Chancellor's, who acquired through his wife Ankerwyke in 
Buckinghamshire, the present seat of the family. 

Earl Harcourt's estates passed through an heiress to the Vemons, with one 
notable exception. During the emigration of the French nobles at the close of 
the last century, the Martjuis d'Harcourt and his family took refuge in England, 
and became intimate with Lord and Lady Harcourt, Both parties were equally 
pioud of the name they bore, no less than of the remote ancestry they had in 
common, and equally disposed to claim the lie of kindred, though it had to be 
sought for in the dim twiliglit of past ages, after a severance of seven hundred 
years. The French cousins spent much of their time at Nuneham, and the 



the Black Prince, three years later. The two last were the little daughters of 
Henry VII., in 149S ; Lady Margaret (afterwards Queen of Scoil.ind), who was then 
not yei fivi; years old ; and Lady Eliiabeth, only three. These liny princesses must 
have been nearly buried under their burden of miniver. 
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chadless Earl grew so fond of the sons, that he proposed to leave his only 
unentailed estate, St. Leonards, near Windsor, to one of them, on condition that 
he was bred up as an Englishman and a member of the Church of England. 
The eldest boy was accordingly sent to Eton, educated as a Protestant, and, 
dropping his foreign title to become a plain English esquire, inherited St. 
Leonards under Lord Harcourt's will. But he left only daughters ; and the 
estate, after some litigation (for a clause in the will, providing that it should 
never belong either to a Frenchman or a Roman Catholic, had first to be set 
aside), passed to his nephew in France, by whom it was sold. 

Henoure. Robert de Henouere, in 1324, was summoned from Derbyshire 
to attend the great Council at Westminster. — Palgrav^s Pari. Writs. John de 
Henoue held land at Horsley in that county, temp. Ed. I. — Rotuli Huniiredorum, 
At the same date, " Mag. Will, de Hanouere " was incumbent of Potter's Pery 
in Northamptonshire. — v, Bridges. Nicholas, son of John de Henoure, held 
part of a knight's fee at Shipley, Nottinghamshire, of Gilbert de Gant. — Tata de 
Nnnli. 

Houeli. '"The name of Houel or Hoel is of Breton origin, and was at 
first, like Conan, Mdriadec, and others of the same kind, a personal denomination. 

" During the reigns of Hollo's successors, a considerable intercourse was 
established between Normandy and Brittany. A certain number of younger 
sons from Brittany entered the service of tbe Dukes of Normandy, and acquired 
fiefs and lordships, generally in the parts adjoining their own country. The 
different branches of the family of HoucI, whose cradle was in the parish of 
Toumeur, near the town of Vire, probably had for their ancestor one of these 
Breton emigrants, who established himself in this fief, of which his first descen- 
dants bore the name. In fact, we find in some of the lists of the Conquest the 
name of Houel, replaced in others by that of Sire du Toumeur, ' E li sires de 
Vaacie, del Torneor, e de Praeres :' (VVace> : ' De la Huse et Howel ' (Leland). 
What confirms us in this opinion is, tliat an ancient pedigree of the house, dated 
159O, declares the Houels to be descendants of the race and estres of the Sires 
du 'Xo\ttaz'a\."^Nobiliaire de Nbrmandie. The existing family of Houel du 
Toumeur bear Paly of six Or and Azure, but this cannot have been the original 
coat, for the seal of " Thomas Hoel," affixecl to a deed of 1216, shows an estoile 
of eight prints. Another Thomas Houel was one of the one hundred and 
nineteen knights that defended Mont St. Michel against the English in 1423. 

The Celtic Hoele or Howell is familiar to us in Wales, and widely diffused 
throughout England. In some cases the name is surmised to be a corruption 
of Hautville, which " became in Norfolk Auville, Haville, Hovel, and Dunlon." 
— The Norman Peopie. Yet Leland gives both, as distinct names; and the 
Hovels that were seated in Suffolk bore arms entirely different from any of the 
coats used by the Hautvilles. They dated from the lime of the Conqueror, 
wbeo Richard Hovel held a lordship at Wigvereslon in that county of Baldwin, 
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Abbot of Bury, " Sir Hugh Hovel was Lord of Hovel's Manor, Chedislon, in 
1287. He was the ancestor of Sir Richard Hovel, Esquire of the Body lo 
Henry V,, and is now represented by Lord Thurlow. Sir Hugh was evidently 
a knight of great consequence in this county. In a list of knights, made in the 
reign of Ed. H,, his name stands first among the Suffolk families, and his arms 
are thus emblazoned ; dir Sugt ftobtl, It i.iblr, (I uiit troiS Bt or. The family 
seem 10 have been rather contumacious subjects at this period of almost universal 
anarchy ; for Robert Hovel is relumed in the Hundred Rolls as prohibiting the 
proclamation of the King's command in this village," — Suckling's Suffolk. Sir 
John Hovel of Wretting Parva, Suffolk, was living in 1370: and a William Hovel 
of Rislianger died in 1433 : but their chief seat was at Ashfield, near Ixworth, 
where they were still to be found at the beginning of the last cenluty. They had, 
it appears, adopted the name of Smith; and in 1730 Eiizabet}] Smith, iheir 
heiress, married the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, clergyman of the parish, and was 
the mother of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The next Lord Thurlow added the 
name of Hovel to his own. 

A branch seated during four generations at Hillington in Norfolk had ended 
with William Hovel in 1671, when his three sisters, dementia, Dorothy, and 
Etheldreda, divided his estates. 

Hamelio. Three of this name are entered as under-tenants in Domesday : 
Hamelin homo Hugotdsfilii Baldrici'xn Lincolnshire : Hamelin holding of Roger 
de Montgomery in Sussex, and also mentioned in Devonshire, and Hamelin of 
Cornwall. " Whether Hamelin of Devonshire and Hamelin of Cornwall were the 
same person, does not appear. In the latter county Hamelin held twenty-two 
manors under the Earl of Mortaine. He is supposed to have been the ancestor 
of the Trelawny family, and to have resided at Treloen, one of the manors 
described in the Survey as his property."— 5)> Henry Ellis. According to 
Lysons (Cornwall) this Hamelin was of unknown origin. His descendants bore 
the name of their residence. The pedigree begins with Richard ; from whom 
John (living 9 Ed. 1.) was fourth in descent, and the father of William, who served 
as one of the burgesses for Launceston in die parliament held at Westminster 
ig Ed. II. He was the first of the long list of Trelawnys who succeeded each 
other as burgesses. High Sheriffs, and knights of the shire ; and " he. Sir 
Reginald de Botreaux and Sir John Arundell, were Commissioners to return the 
names of such as held ^100 yearly in the county of Cornwall." Sir John 
Trelawny was the companion at arms of Henry V., and shared in all the glories 
of liis wars in France, where he " so eminently signalized himself that the King 
granted him twenty Pounds yearly for Life." The King honoured him with a 
higher reward ; for, as if in illustration of the words that Shakespeare puts into 
his mouth before the battle of Agincouit : — 

"... He this day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother . . ." 
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a memorial of his friendship for his gallant knight long remained at Launceston. 
There, over the great gate of the town, formerly stood the effigy of Henry V., 
with this rhyme written underneath ; — 

" Hee Ihat will do otighte for mee. 
Let hym love well Sir John Tirlawnee." 

Henry VI. continued the pension, and granted him an augmentation to his 
" the Coat of tlie three oaken or Laurel leaves, the Symbol of Conquest," 
ever since borne by the family. The direct line ended with his eldest son, and 
the manor of Trelawny (the original Treloen held by Hanielin at the lime of the 
Survey) passed away through an heiress ; but there remained a younger son, also 
named John, who held of the Courlenays. There is still extant a curious 
agreement between him and Thomas Earl of Devonshire, made in 1455, by 
which the Earl, " in consideration of an Annuity of ten Marks, yearly, covenants 
to be a firm and sure Lord to him in all Tilings that appertain to his Lands, as 
far as the Law shall permit," In the next generation another John Trelawny 
married Florence, fourth daughter of Sir Hugh Courtenay of Boconnoc, and 
sister to Edward, Earl of Devonshire, who, upon ihe extinction of tlie line with 
the last unfortunate Marquess of Exeter in 1556, became with her sisters, the 
co-heirs of the family, Thus a great part of the inheritance of the Courtenays 
was acquired by the Trelawnys ; and we find the widowed Countess of 
Devonshire (Lady Katherine Plantagenet, the youngest daughter of Edward IV.) 
granting to Waiter Trelawny the Constableship and Bailiwick of the Honour and 
hundred of Plympton for life i Hen. VIII., and two years later, the Bailiwick 
of Exitond and the West Gate of tlic City of Exeter to his younger brother 
Alneth. In 1600, "Sir Jonathan Trelawny. a knight well spoken, staid in 
his cariage, and of thrifty providence " purchased of Queen Elizabeth another 
manor of his name (there are two Trelawnys in Cornwall, one in the parish of 
Altemon, the other in Pelynt) : and thus became once more Trelawny of 
Trelawny. as his forefathers had been during four hundred years, and his 
descendants have continued to be for nearly three hundred more. It was this 
Sir Jonathan, who, while serving in parliament as knight of the shire for 
Cornwall in 1604, died so suddenly that he was said " to be found sick and dead 
within a quarter of an hour," and was followed to his grave by the whole House 
of Commons. His son, Sir John, received a baronetcy from Charles 1. in 1629. 
Sir Jonathan, the third baronet. Bishop of Bristol in 1685, was one of the 
seven prelates who signed tlie memorable petition to James H., pleading for 
the rights of the Church, that led to their subsequent trial for libeL The Bishops 
were admitted to the Royal Closet, and themselves presented it to the King, 
" James read the petition," says Macaulay ; " he folded it up ; and his countenance 
grew dark. 'This,' he s.iid, ' is a great surprise to me. 1 did not expect this 
fcom your Church, es|jecially from some of you. This is a standard of 
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rebellion.' The Bi&hops brobe out into passionate protestations of loyalty ; bat 
the King, as usual, repeated the same words over and over. ' I tell yon, this is 
a standard of rebelhou.' ' Ref^ellion ! ' cried Ttelawny, falling on his knees. 
' For God's sake, Sir, do not say so hard a thing of us. No Trelawny can be a 
rebel. Remember how ray family has fought for the Crown. Remember how I 
served your Majesty when Monmouth was in the West' " Nevenheless, the 
King dismissed them from his presence, in great wrath, as " trumpeters of 
sedition ; " and wiiliin three weeks the/ were summoned before the Council, and 
committed to the Tower. The storm of indignilion called forth by this 
arbitrary act spread like wildfire through the kingdom, and nowhere raged more 
violently than in the "farthest comer of the island," the remote county of 
Cornwall. The stout Cornish miners, "a fierce, bold, and athletic race, among 
whom there was a stronger provincial feeling than in any other part of the 
realm, were greatly moved at the danger of Trelawny," and ready to march up 
to London to his rescue. The old name had been held in honour among them 
from generation to generation, and the burden of the rousing song which then 
rung, like a challenge, from one end to the other of the county, still keeps its 
place as a popular favourite ; — 

" Trelawny is in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die — 
But thirty thousand Cornishmcn 
Will know the reason why \ " 

The present Trelawny of TrelaUTiy is the ninth baronet of the n.ime : but he 
does not derive from the Bishop, whose male descendants all died out in the 
second generation. 

The seventh baronet. Sir Harry, so far departed from the family traditions 
as to become a Roman Catholic. He lost his father when he was a boy at 
school ; and even at that age showed a disposition to preach, which developed 
itself as time went on. His first discourses were deUvered at Westminster (we 
are not informed how his school fellows received them) : and when he went from 
thence to Oxford, he was unable, as a professed Nonconfomiist, to take his 
degree. He began life by taking orders in the Church of Scotl.md, and 
preached at various meeting houses in his own neighbourhood— one of them 
built by himself at West Looe ; then entered the Church of England, and 
obtained a Cornish living which he resigned on joining the Church of Rome. 
This was his last conversion ; he changed no more, but died at Rome, in 1834, 
a Rishop in ParlU-iis InfiJellum. Soon after, several priests arrived from the 
Continent, bearing with them an empty coHin, and masses were said and 
requiems sung for the peace of his soul at Trelawny. 

Harewell : Hareville in Leiand's list. " The name of Harivel," says M. de 
tjcrvilk", " is very common in Noiiiiandy, It is synonymous with Htiridclk, 
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r still found in our modem dictionaries. ' Harivels.' or ' harivilliers,' are 
frequently seen at our fairs; tliey are persons dealing only in 'harins' or 
' haridelles,' small or inferior horses, leaving the trade in riding horses and 
sinunals of a superior <juality to the regular horse dealers." There exists, 
however, an aristocratic family named Le Harivel, that is found in Normandy as 
early as the fifteenth century, and once possessed several important fiefs, such as 
Sourdeval, Beaumanoir, Maiiet, Gonneville, Flagy, &c. It furnished proofs of 
its nobihty in 1463, and in 1671 was again declared Eslre noble par charie de 

Ifratt<-fiefs. The Le Harivels bear GuUs, three roses Or, two and one ; and may 
have derived their name from Hareville, Amouville, or Haninville, which is 
mentioned in the Norman Exchequer Rolls of the twelfth century. 
In England, John de Harewell was chaplain to Edward tlie Black Prince, 
Chancellor of Gascony, and Bishop of Wells. He lies buried before the altar 
of St Calix in Wells Cathedral. Dugdale tells us that he was the son of 
another John de Harewell, and brother to Roger, who " towards the latter end 
of Ed. III. and beginning of Ric II. "s time married Maud de Standford of 
Wotton in Warwickshire. Which Maud became her brother's heir, and possess! 
at! those his lands ; whereunto by marriage of severall heirs, and otherwise, her 
descendants made so fair an addition, as that they were rankt amongst the 
superior gentry of this Shire." Her great-grandson, William de Harewell " was 
a trusty friend of the House of Lancaster (as it seems) for, upon the re-gaining 
of the Kingdom by King Henry VL, he had the custody of this county and 
Leicestershire ; and before the end of that his Shirivealtie, fought stoutly on 
King Henry's part at Barnet field : in which battail being taken prisoner, he was 
thence carried to Windsor Castle, whereupon also his lands were seized by the 
King, and bestowed on Humphrey Staflford. But after a while, through the 
solicitation of his kinsman John Letghton, made with John Talbot, then Earl of 
Shrewsbury, he was released from his imprisonment and restored to his lands : 
for which favour the said Earl had first XI li that the same John Leighlon 
promised to give for obtaining his enlargement and lands, and XL marks more 
which he exacted over and above." William's two grandsons were the last heirs- 
male. Thomas, the elder, died s. p. before 1511 : and William was a priest 
Their four sisters thus became coheirs ; and Wotton-Waven fell to the share of 
Agnes, who was the wife of John Smyth, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and great-great-grandmother of Sir Charles Smith, created in 1643 Baron of 
Wootton-\Vaven and Viscount Carrington " in consideration of his fidelity to 
King Charles I." 

William de Hareville. a cadet of this house, was Lord of Besford in 
Worcestershire 15 Hen. VL, and his descendants continued there for five gene- 
rations. One of them served as High Sheriff of the county, and Sir Edmund 
Harewell, who sold the place in the sixteenth century, is called "an excellent 
justice and a learned gentleman." The line ended at about the same time as 
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the parent house : Roger Harewell being the last male heir. The HarewelU 
bore Argent oq a fesse wavy SabU three hares' heads Or. — Nash's W^rcistershire. 

A Cedlia de Harewell, and her son Robert are mentioned in taoi in 
Oxfordshire (Rotuli Canccllarii) : but I cannot find that the name occurs there 
again. 

Harden. If we are to credit M. de Gerville, who gives a similar meaning 
to Harivd and hariddUs, this name is but a synonym of tlie last. I first met 
with it in Norfolk, where Robert de Hardele witnesses one of the grants to 
Normansburgh Priory. Roger de Hardel is a witness of Edward II. 's confirma- 
tion charter to Tichfieid Abbey, Hants ; and John de Hardele to Robert de 
Vipont's grant to Heppe Priory, Westmorland, (Mon, Angl.) In Suffolk, 
according to an Inquisition taken at Dunwich i\ Hen. III., it was found that 
" William Hardyll takes Wrec of the Sea in the Town of Westleton, from the 
aforesaid Limits unto the Port of Menesmeer." — Davy's Suffolk Cotlections. Was 
this the same William Hardell whose widow, Katherine, received from Henry III. 
a grant of twenty feet of land in length and breadth in Smithfield, next to the 
chapel of St. Bartholomew, " to build her a Recluse or Ankerage" ? — St<^i'e. A 
hermitage at Smithfield — of all places in the world ! is very suggestive of the 
lapse of time! Robert Ardell witnesses a convention made between Ralph, 
Abbot of Batlle, and the citizens of London, in 1143. In 1249, Richard Hardell 
was joint-sheriff of London and Middlesex : and from 125410 1257 Lord Mayor. 
William Hardel had preceded him in the civic chair in 1215 The latter bore 
Verl a fesse flory counterflory Or.—Robson. Galfrid de Ardel held by Castle- 
guard of the Honour of Richmond in Hertfordshire. — Gale's Ricltmofidshire. 
William Hardell was of Kent, and Robert Hardell of Buckinghamshire, in the 
reign of Ed. I. — Rotuli Hundrfdorum, At nearly the same dale we find in Essex 
a Sir John Hardel, the husband of Lady Alice Beaumont, who had two daughters 
and coheirs : Helen, married to Sir William de Harcburgh : and Alice, the wife 
of William Fiti Warin, then Valectus, or gentleman of the Bedchamber, to 
Edward I. To the latter he gave in free marriage the manor of Whatley, that 
had been granted to him by John de Burgh. — -MoratU's Ess(X. Laurence de 
Hardell, who inherited from John de Kokeham (who lived in 1274), and his son 
Nicolas, are also mentioned. The Hardells of Essex bore a chevron between 
three molels of six jioinls Gules — /did. 

Robert Hardell occurs in the Norman Exchequer Hulls between iigS and 
1203. 

Haket, or Achet Walter Achet held of Walter Gifford in Buckinghamshire. 
(Domesd.) There are two parishes of this name in the department of the Pas- 
de-Calais ; and the name appe.us in 1040 in the list of the household of 
Thibaul HI. Count de Chartres; but nothing is really known of this family, 
which as Haget, Hachelt or Hackett, spread into all pans of England and 
Ireland. Ralf Haget was Sheriff of Durham 1159-11S1 ; and in the previous 
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century a Haget was seated at Helagh in Yorkshire, whose two sons, Farice and 
Beitram, are mentioned in 1147. Bertram's four daughters became his heirs; 
for one of his sons was Abbot of Fountains, and the other, Geoffrey, died s, p. 
Agnes married Brian Fitz Alan of Bedale, Alice John de Fnston ; and Lucia 
Peter Fitz Toret ; Gundred died single. See Eytmis Salop. The elder son's 
descendants continued at Helagh, where Bertram Haget founded an Abbey in 
ijoo. Leland mentions "Geoffrey Haget, owner of Helagh Lordship, and 
beside a great owner in Ainste." Walter Haket, of Weshull and Eggarton in 
Shropshire, served as knight of the shire for Worcester in 1313, was Commissioner 
of Array and Leader of the levies in the counties of Salop and Stafford in 1317, 
and the following year received a pardon as an adherent of the Earl of Lancaster. 
— Palgrav^s Parliamentary Writs. \Villiam Haket, living at the same date, and 
one of the "NoWles" oflreland, was summoned to serve against the Scots.' — 
Ibid. In Worcestershire William Haket held in Claines in the time of Heniy L ; 
and his descendants have left their name to Broughton-Hackel and Cofton- 
Hacket — the latter held of the Bishop of Worcester. Their heiress, Matilda 
Haket, married Robert de Leycesire temp. F.d. IH. — Nnsh. Ralph Haket, 
Buckinghamshire ; Robert Haket, Norfolk ; Thomas Haket, Kent ; Bertram 
and Nicholas Haket, Oxfordshire ; are mentioned in the RotiiU Humiraiorutn 
temp. Ed. L Burke speaks of some Hakels seated at Niton in the Isle of 
Wight; and others still established in Ireland, The name is, in fact, found in 
every part of the country. 

" At Oundle, where he some time followed the trade of a maltster, of low 
extraction, was born William Hacket, an impious blasphemer in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was of so savage a disposition, that he is reported, when 
at school, to have bitten off and swallowed the nose of his master. He was first 
an informer against Popish recusants, afterwards a violent "partizan for the 
Geneva discipline, and a pretender to revelations, and immediate communications 
with God : asserting, that he was commissioned from Heaven to reform the State 
and the Church, and by extraordinary means to make a new settlement of both. 
He pretended to be invulnerable, and defied any one that would to kill him. 
Afterwards giving out, that the Spirit of the Messias rested in him, he had two 
attendants : Edward Coppinger. a person of good descent, whom he named his 
prophet of mercy; and Henry Anhington, a Yorkshire gentleman, whom he 
named his prophet of judgment. These, among other impieties, proclaimed 
from a cart in Cheapside, that Christ was come in Hacket, with his fan in his 
hand, to purge the godly from the wicked. Being all three apprehended, they 
were sent lo Bridewell, where Coppinger, it is said, starved himself to ileath : 

• A previous William Hacket, in the lime of Henry III., founded a 
abbey near Cashel, commonly called Racket's Abbey ; amongst the ruii 
ibrcc cffiEicS) presumed to be his and some of his descendants', were disc 
years ago. 
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Hacket was tried before the Judges at Westminster, found guilty, and in 1591 
executed on a gibbet near the Cross in Cheapside. Arthington on his repentance 
was pardoned." — Bridges Northamptonshire. 

Hamound. In this form the name can be only an interpolation. Hamo or 
Haimo is, indeed, several times entered in Domesday, but only as the Christian 
name of Hamon de Crevecoeur, Viscount of Kent, who was a son of the great 
Hamon Dentatus. " Hamo Dapifer, and Hamo the Sheriff, were the same 
person. Hasted says his family name was Crevecoeur. He was one of the 
Judges of the County Court when the great cause was tried between Archbishop 
Lanfranc and Odo. He died some time in the reign of Henry I., without 
issue." — Sir Henry Ellis. (See also Crevecoeur.) 

Yet the name appears in Normandy during the following century as a 
surname, for Geoffrey, Ranulph, Waleran, Richard, and Stephen Hamon or 
Hammon are found on the Exchequer Rolls of the Duchy in 1180-98 ; and, as 
Hammond, became common in England. The last Abbot of Battle was a 
Hammond. 

The Heymans, of Somerfield, in Kent, extinct baronets, claimed descent 
from the Crevecoeurs ; and are said to have anciently borne their coat, Or three 
chevronels Gules^ though it was subsequently changed. Their pedigree, however, 
only commences with Peter Heyman, one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber 
to Edward VI. Somerfield was sold, at the latter end of Charles II/s reign, by 
the second baronet, who wasted his substance and ruined the family. His son, 
Sir Bartholomew, found an asylum among the Poor Knights of Windsor; but the 
next heir. Sir Peter, pleading that his grandfather had dissipated his inheritance, 
was compelled to appeal to the public for assistance. Thus was fulfilled the old 

Kentish prophecy 

** Somerfield 
Shall quickly yield : 

Scott's Hall^ 
Shall have a fall ; 
Ostenhanger t 
Was built in anger; 

Merstham Hatch { 
Shall win the match." 

A branch of this house remains in Somersetshire. 

The Baronets Hamound (now Hamond-Graeme) also originated in Kent : 
their first recorded ancestor being Samuel Hamound of Blackheath, who died in 
1715 : and their arms bear a strong family resemblance to those of the Hay mans. 

• The Scotts. 

t Ostenhanger — now Westenhanger — is said to have been built by Bertram de 
Criol, temp. Henry III. ; it afterwards belonged to the Poynings and Smythes. 
X The Knatchbulls. 




Harcord : for Harcourt : a duplicate. 

larden ; or, as Anglicized, Garden. Des Jardens, Sieur de Saint R^my, and 
Vicorale de Lions, was enrolled in i663 among the Norman nobles, and bore 
Df gueules, A im cent, df 6 brancha /for posks en pal, (haqut branche c/iargfe dune 
ma-lttte de sable. In En,?land, Walter de Garden occurs la iigij (Rot CuriE 
Regis) ; Nicholas de Gardin about 1272 (RoL Hundred.) : and Sir Thomas de 
Gardyn of Cambriilge nearly tliirty years later (Palgrave's Pari. Writs). They 
were of even earlier date in Scotland. " The Jardines held lands in the parish 
of Applegarth in Annandale before the Celtic element in the population was 
overlaid by that of the Saxons. Winfredus de Jardine, the first of the name on 
record, flourished prior to 1153; he having been a witness to various grants 
conferred during the reign of David I., on the Abbeys of Aberbrothwick and 
Kelso. Members of this old house have at various times intermarried with 
the Charterises, Douglasses, and other patrician families of the district. Sir 
William Jardine, Bart., the eminent naturalist, is the jiresent head of the family." 
—MeDowaits Dumfries. To this house probably belonged Sir Humphrey del 
Gardino, or Cardi no, who witnesses several charters 1214-1118: and Sir William 
de Gardino, a witness to one of Robert Bruce in 1215. (Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland.) 

A branch of these Jardines settled in Kent, where they gave their name to 
their residence, Jardines, in the parish of Leyboume. The last owner, Thomas 
de Gardinis, died 2 Ed. III., and left no sons. — Has/ell's Kent. Another was 
seated in Somersetshire from the time of Henry III., when Emeric de Gardino 
or Gordain acquired through his marriage with a granddaughter of Geoffrey de 
Marisco some estates there, and made it his principal residence. The places 
where he held property still go by the names of Easton-in-Gordano, W'eston-in- 
Gordano, Clapton-in-Gordano, &c. — v. CoUinson's Somenef. William de Gar- 
dinis, in 1151, received from the Crown the lands of William Bumcll the Outlaw, 
comprising Langley, a tenure in capite. In 1266 they were sold by his son 
William back to the Burnells. — Eytoris Salop. Tlie Sir Thomas mentioned in Sir 
Francis Palgrave's work was Sheriff of Gloucester from 1287 to 1302, and of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon in 1299 and 1300. 

lay, orGai. " Before 11 35 the ancestor of Helias de Jay had been enfeoffed 
in the Shropshire manor of Bedston ; and in 1165 the said Helias held it as a 
knighfs fee under Cicoffrey de Vere, then (Jure uxoris) Baron of Clun. Helias 
seems to have married Margery, sister of Gilbert de Buckenhull. She was 
probably his second wife, and very much younger than himself." — Eytoris Salop, 
His line was extinguished in the fourth generation, ending with Thomas de Jay, 
who had died before 1349; but two of the manors dependent upon his Lordship 
of Bedston, Jay and Beckjay, are still called after him. A cadet of this house, 
"Brian de Jay, was the last Master of the English Knights Templ.irs : at least 
he occurs in that office just before the dissolution of the Order in the reign of 
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Edward II." * — Tbid. He was the only Englishman of note slain at the battle of 
Falkirk in 1298: and Trivet tells us that "his fellow Master of the Order in 
Scotland y fighting along with Jay, was also killed." 

In this, as in almost all other cases, the name was far from being confined to 
one county, or perchance even to one family. Philip Gai is mentioned in 1 138 as 
a kinsman of the Earl of Gloucester (Flor. Wigom. iL 109) : and may have left 
descendants in Gloucestershire ; for a brass in the church of St Mary Radcliffe, 
Bristol, commemorates John Jay, Sheriff of the county in 1472, with his six sons 
and eight daughters. Robert de Gay was a benefactor of Oseney, Oxford 
(Mon. ii, 142) : the same Sir Robert, of Hampton-Gay in Oxfordshire, who, in 
the time of Stephen, founded a Cistercian house at Ottley ; the fourth monastery 
of that Order in England. The foundation charter is witnessed by Robert 
D'Oyly, the King's Constable, and Ralph de Salcey, and D'Oyl/s frail wife, 
Edith Fome, was among the benefactresses. ** Before the buildings were, 
however, complete, the monks deserted Ottley on account of the unwholesome- 
ncss of the low, damp situation; and fixed themselves near the Bishop of 
Lincoln's park at Thame." — Luptotis Thame, The new foundation was thence 
named Thame Abbey. The monks obtained a confirmation charter from Sir 
Robert's heirs ; of whom three generations are given. His grandson and 
namesake married Edith D'Oyley. Adam de Gay, no doubt his descendant, 
held lands in Oxford and Wilts 9 Ed. II. — Testa de NevilL According to Sir 
Ikrnard Burke, the family migrated into Devonshire, and married the heiress of 
Golilsworthy, where they settled in 1420. " John Gay, the poet, was of the Golds- 
worthy fjunily, the heir male of which, when Lysons wrote, was Mr. Lawrence 
Gay, of South Molton." Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Gay\ alludes to his descent 
** fronj jui old family that had been long in possession of the manor of Golds- 
worthy;" but adds that "Goldsworthy does not appear in the Viliare:" and 
Chalmers suggests that Holdsworthy is probably meant His parents were in 
poor rinnunstances ; and " being born without prospect of hereditary riches, he 
was sent to London in his youth, and apprenticed to a silk mercer." 

leniels, Juels. or Joels. Helias and Robert Juels are mentioned in the 
Norman Kxchoquer Rolls of 1180-95. Galfrid, William, and Richard Juel or 
Jool iHvur in Huntingdonshire, about 1272. (Rot Hundred.) "This family 
derived j>ri>baMy from Juel or Judael de Mayenne, Baron of Totness and Rim- 
slaplc, W\\\\\ William 1. : a Breton noble (see ALiinr), He held lands from 
the Karl o( Mortainc, lK\'iiiles his own barony ; and a portion of the former, as 
well as a \\c\ 1 reaicil in the Barony of Totness, seems to have passed to the 
youn|;iT branch named Fitz Juel. Warin Fiu Juel in 1242, held a knight's fee, 

• Thi* is an ornw. The last Grand Master of the Temple in Enjiland was 
Ur\nher William do la More, who in 1312 "diciiof a broken hcan in his so'.itary 
*lwn^\Hm \\\ the Tower, }H*rsi>lin}j with his last breath in the mainicnanoe of the 
iiuuH cnec of hi> Onlcr."— ././*/. jf.wV A'n/j^^u /nn/Airs. 



which had been granted by the Earl of Mortiinc ai the Conquest (Testa de 
Neville, 184). Thomas Fiu Jucl, at the same time, held lands from the Barony 
of Tocness {Itid. 176). A Juel occurs c, 1450 (Pole, Devon, 375). John 
Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, the famous divine, was born at Bowdon in Devon- 
shire, where the family of Juel or Fitz Joel had been long resident"— racAi/rmafl 
People. Froissart mentions a Sir John Joel, who, with Sir Jacques Planchyn, 
" went to serve the captall of Buch with two hundred spears," and were both 
slain when he was taken prisoner. 

But the chief illustration of the family was the Bishop," a perfect rich gem 
and true jewel indeed, whose life is written in fair sunshine." — Westcote. " So 
devout," says Fuller, " in the pew where he prayed, diligent in the pulpit where 
he preached, grave on the bench where he assisted, mild in the consistory where 
he judged, pleasant at the table where he fed, patient in the bed where he died, 
that well it were if, in relation to him, ' secundum usum Sarum," were made 
precedential to all posterity." By Queen Elizabeth's special command, his 
* Apology for the Church of England ' was read in every church throughout the 
realm ; and " his ' Sermons,' ia black letter, may yet be seen chained up, as of 
yore, in some of the churches of the West."^ Worth's Dn<on. Bowden Farm, 
the little house among the hills where he was bom — a small, poor place where 
his ancestors had lived for many generations — is still standing. 

Polwhele tells us that " John Jewell of Northcol (in right of his wife, Agnes 
Culcliff) left five co-heiresses." The Bowden family had been extinct previous 
to 1600. They bore Or, on a chevron Aiure between three July (lowers, a 
demi-maiden Gules crined Or: on a chief Sable a lure between two falcons 
Argail, legged and beaked Or: a most remarkable coat, that probably refers to 
some now forgotten legend. 

lerconuise. Here, as in the case of Vasderoll, I believe an s has crept 
into the place of an /, and that we should read Jerconville. "AndreS de 
Jarcumvyle and Simone de Jarcumvyle " witness a grant mado to Chartley Priory 
by William de Ferrers (obt. 1288), the second son of the Earl of Derby. 
Nicholas de Jarcumvyle was of Oxfordshire, temp. Ed. L^Rotuli Hundredomm. 
About the end of the previous reign. Sir David de Jargonuile was among 
the persons suggested as fit gaol-del iverers for the counties of Sussex and 
Surrey. — Public Record Office, no. 4692. In the Camden Roll oj Arms, 
" Jcrkavile " bears Quarterly Or and Axure, in the first quarter a Lion rampant 

lanuile, for Joinville or Geneville. " Thomas de joannisvilla and his fief 
occur in Normandy rr8o-g5 : Ralph de Jehanville 119S (Magn. RotuL Scaccarit 
Nonnannia). Of this family, Roger de Geneville gave the church of Piclativille 
about 1000 to St. Tauria Abbey, near Evreux (Gall. Christ xi, 139 InsL). His 
descendants came to England 1066; and temp. Henry I. Hugh de Janville 
witnessed the charter of Lenton Priory 1 100-1108 (Mon. i. 654). He was 
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Viscount of Leicester 1 130, and Seneschal to Matilda de Senlis (Rot. Pip. and 
Mon. i. 671). Ivo de Leicester, his son, was living 1130 (Rot. Y\\\.)"^Th{ 
Norman PeopU. Nicholls gives their coat Azure 3 barnacles CJr, on a chief 
Ermine a lion naissant Gules. WiUiam Jaunville was knight of the shire for 
Leicester in 1322- Nicholas de Janville was of Oxfordshire, and Galfrid de 
Cianville of Devonshire temp. Ed. L — Rotuli Hundredorum. He must have been 
the Geoffrey de Geyneville, sometimes called Joinville de Vaucouleuis and 
Dominus de Valli Coloris, who is mentioned at Ludlow in 1277, and was the 
brother of Sir John de JoinviUe, Grand Seneschal of Champagne, the biographer 
and companion-at-arms of St. Louis, whom he accompanied to the Holy Land in 
1248. He was of an altogether different race from the Jehanvilles or GeneviUes 
of Normandy. The house to which he belonged was one of the noblest of 
Champagne, and had been seated at Joinville, a small town on the river Mame 
from whence it derived its name, as early as the nth century. The elder 
brother, on his return from Palestine, spent his time chiefly at the court of his 
suzerain the King of Navarre, Count of Champagne ; but Geoffrey became the 
second husband of a wealthy Englishwoman, Maud, the eldest of the two grand- 
daughters and coheiresses of the great Walter de Lacy. She brought him a 
moiety of Meath in Ireland, afterwards called the Lordship of Trim, and the 
castle of Ludlow in Wales, with the privileges and duties of a Baron Marcher ; 
and he was twice summoned for military service against the \Velsh. He also 
fought in Gascony, and had summons to parliament as a baron of the realm in 
1398, Eyton mentions him among the chief benefactors of the Black Friars of 
Shrewsbury. According to Dugdale, he had four sons, Geoffrey, Peter, Simon, 
and William. Geoffrey died before him, leaving no posterity; and Peter 
succeeded to his possessions, though not to his barony by writ Peter's wife was 
Joan de Lusignan, daughter of Hugh XIL, sumamed Le Brun, Count de la 
Mafche, by whom he had three daughters, Joan, Isabel, and Beatrix ; the two 
youngest look ihe veil at Aconbury, and Joan remained sole heiress. She was 
married to Roger Mortimer Earl of March, tlie notorious favourite of Edward II., 
" whereby the whole inheritance of Geneviil, and half the lands of Lacy came to 
that family, and by its heiress eventually to the Crown, in the person of King 
Edward W."— Banks, 

Simon de Geneviil, the next brother, married Joan de Fitz Leons, Lady of 
Culmullen, and, as one of the "Fideles" of Ireland, several rimes occurs in 
Palgrave's Parliamenlary Writs. He was three times called upon to serve 
against the Scots : thanked for " his good service against the Scottish and Irish 
rebels"in 1315 ; and " commanded to attack and pursue Roger de Mortimer" 
(his niece's husband) "in the event of his taking refuge in Ireland" in 1323. 
He had one son, Nicholas; and five daughters; the eldest married to John 
Hussey, Lord of Galtrim ; the second to William de Loundres of Athboy ; the 
third to the Baron of Slanc ; the fourth to Waller de la Hyde, and the fifth to 
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John Cnice, or Cruys. Nicholas left no heir male ; and his only daughter Joan 
conveyed Culniullen to John Cusack of Beautepaire. 

The youngest son of Geoffrey, William <!e Geneville, received from Edward I., 
*' in consideration of the valuable services performed by them both, the marriage 
of the younger Daughter of John Giffard of Brimsfield, and Maud Longespe his 
Wife, one of the Co-heire of the said Maud." — Dugdale. It must have been 
through this, his last bom son, that Geoffrey became, as the Pfere Anselme styles 
htm, " tige des Seigneurs de Vaucouleurs," but I have met with no account of his 
posterity. 

lasperutle. Can this be inleoded for Jarpenville? In 1316, Andrew of 
Jaipenville was Lord of Mentmore, and William de Jarpenville Lord of 
Woughton, both in Buckinghamshire, where William de Gerpounvil! had 
witnessed Henry II. 's grant to Nutley Abbey. Roger de Jarpenville, in 1325, 
was summoned from Surrey to pass into Guyenne under the command of the 
Earl of Wanenne, and served as knight of the shire in the same year. — Palgrav^s 
Pari. Writs. The name was taken from Jarpenville, near Vvetot, and occurs at 
a very early date in Essex, where Geoffrey de Jarpenvill held of the Earl in 
1 165 (Lib. Niger) : and it is retained by Totham Jarpenvill, and Gerbervill, or 
Jerpins, in the parish of Raiaham. " The earliest possessors, after the General 
Survey, that we have there are the Jarpenvill family. John de Jarpenvill, who 
died in 1259, held of the King in capiU. Roger was his next heir. At the time 
of his decease, in 1187, be was found tohold, /nf<r//fr, inTothamand Goldangre, 
by the service of five knig^its' fees, and 40*- yearly to the ward of Dover castle. 
Maud, wife of Philip de Heveningham, was his daughter and heir." — Morant, 
David de Jarpunvill was of Hertfordshire, temp. Ed. I. (Rotul, Hundred.) In 
Ihe reign of King John, " Albritha de Rumenel, who was Mars/iaii of the King's 
birds by inheritance, married William de Jarpenvile : their daughter and heir 
Alice married Thomas Fitibernard, to whom and their heirs for ever, on the 
petition of their mother, the King granted that oflice after her death." — Hasted" s 
Kent. David de Jarpenvile held a knight's fee at Albury in Surrey of the Honour 
of Clare : and Galfrid de Jarpenville another at Abingworth in the same county 
of Roger de Someri. The latter was likewise a tenant of the Earl of Essex in 
Essex, where Dom' Matilda de Jaiponville is further mentioned. — Testa de 
Nevill. 

Kaunt, This family is mentioned as early as 1153-1194 in the Durham 
Balden Buke (a survey of his diocese ordered by Bishop Hugh Pudsey) where 
it is said that " Gilbert the Chamberlain held the service of Ralfe Caunt, of 
Bursebred, in exchange for the Isle of Bradbere." In Bishop Hatfield's time 
(1345-1381) Henry de Kaunt held lands in Kyo. The name is found up to the 
middle of the 17th century. I am, however, doubtful whether it is the one really 
intended ; as Leland, in his list, gives this and the next as Gaunt et Garre, 
(See Gautif.) 
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Karre : Two brothers, of An^o-Nonnan descent, who bore this name, are 
imA to have settled in Scotland during the 13th century. No one knows which 
was the elder of the two, for '^ neither house would yield the superiority to the 
other,* forming two distinct races of war-like Border chieftains." The Kers of 
Femihirst are represented by the Marquesses of Lothian, the Kers of Cessford 
l>y the Dukes of Koxburghe ; but the first only of these families now continues in 
the male line. 

'ITie Kers of Cessford descend from " Johanni Ker de foresta de Selkirk," 
mentioned in 1307, The barony of " Auld Roxburghe " was in their possession 
\v^ early as 1451 : and Andrew Ker " of Cessford" was one of the conservators 
of a truce with the English in 1457. In the latter end of that century, Sir 
Robert Ker, "a favourite with James IV., and his chief cup-bearer," was 
Warden of the Middle Marches, and ruled with such exasperating severity, that 
he was set upon and slain (about 1500) by three Englishmen, Lilburn, Starked, 
and " the bastard Heron." Andrew, the son, retaliated by sending two of his 
retainers to bring him Starked's head, which was triumphantly " exposed in one 
of the most public places in Edinburgh." Another Sir Robert, tenth in descent 
from the founder of the family, also a march-warden, and " a brave active young 
man, though somewhat haughty and resolute," was created a baron about 1600 
(the exact date is not known), and Earl of Roxburghe in 161 6. Both his sons 
died before him, leaving no heirs-male; and the Earldom was inherited by 
Sir William Drummond, the fourth son of his eldest daughter, Jean, Countess of 
Perth ; the liberal terms of his charter of creation having empowered him to 
scleci whatever heir he chose to " call to the succession." Four of Sir William's 
dcM'ciulants bore the title : and Robert, fifth Earl, one of the Secretaries of State 
\\\ 1704, "having heartily promoted the Union and the Protestant succession,* 
was rrcaled Duke of Roxburghe in 1707, with remainder to " other heirs destined 
to Huc reed to the title and dignity of Earl of Roxburghe." When the third Duke 
dicil H, J), in itSo4, the Dukedom consequently devolved on a remote kinsman, 
William, sixth Lonl Hellenden, then a childless old man of seventy-six, who only 
survived till the following year. He was descended from John Lord Bellenden 
the fourth son of the second Earl (Sir W. Drummond,) and with him, the whole 
male lino of the latter faileil, and a long litigation ensued. After a " tedious 
invi^stvgjuion " that lasted seven years, the House of I^nis decreed the titles to 
Sir J;\n>es Inncs, as the representative of Margaret Ker, third daughter of Harry, 
lA>ril Ker, and granddaughter of the first Earl. He, too, had reached the age 
of xoNvnty-six, but livovl to l>e cighty-se\x^n, and in his eight}'-first year his second 
wife bn>ught him a son, who succecikxl as sixth Duke in 1823. 

One of this family, named Mark, the second son of Sir Andrew Ker of 

♦ So ?i;\v;\|;v did this nuarrt'l Ixvonic, that William Kor of Ancnini was actu.illy 
ii^»a9n(inat\\l by Robert Ker i>l* Cesstk^ni, ** when the disputes about the seniority of the 
lAmihcs *^l' Kcmihii^ aihI Cessford ran hi^jh '' in \ yj/x 
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Cessfonl, had been elected Abbot of Newbottle in 1546 : but, at the Reformation 
•' renounced the profession of popery," took to himself a wife, and obtained a 
charter as " com mandator " of Newbottle : thus, by a strange metamorphosis, 
tilling as a lay lord where he had ruled as a monk. His eldest son Mark had 
the lands erected into a barony, with the title of a baron, in 1587; and was 
created Earl of Lothian in 1609. The second Earl left onJy two daughters, of 
whom the elder, Lady Anne, in her own right Countess of Lothian, married 
William, eldest son of Robert, first Earl of Ancrum, " and thus carried the title 
into the house of Femihirst, of whom we have now lo treat" 

The first of this house was Ralph Ker, who settled in Teviotdale about 1330, 
and " got possession of the lands lying betwixt the water of Jed and the lands of 
Strasebtirgh " (thence called Kersheugh), which he held of the Douglases. 
Towards the end of the following century, Thomas Ker " built a house in 
Jedburgh Forest, to which he gave the nanie of Femihirst," and erected his lands 
into a barony, under the charter of his feudal superior, the Earl of Angus, The 
next in succession. Sir .\nttrew, who " made a great figure in the reigns of 
James IV. and V.," received, on the forfeiture of the House of Angus in 1528, a 
charter of Femihirst from the Crown. He had two sons : 1. Sir John, ancestor 
of the Lords Jedburgh : 2. Robert, ancestor of the Earls of Ancrum. 

Of the elder line was Sir Tliomas Ker, *' a stout and able warrior, and a 
steady friend and most loyal servant to Queen Mary," who sheltered and pro- 
tected her adherent, the Earl of Westmorland, in his castle of Femihirst after the 
Rising of the North. He was ill repaid, for the gallant Earl disturbed the peace 
of the household by amusing himself with " the Laird's new wanton lady." 
Femihirst was destroyed by the English in the following year, lo revenge a foray 
made only a few months before, when he, and Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, 
entered England with fire and sword. In 1671 he suff'ered forfeiture as one of 
" the Queen's party," and wandered about France, Spain, and Holland, till the 
accession of James VI. enabled him to return home and recover his estates. His 
third son was the notorious Robert Ker, who attended King James to England as 
one of his pages, and soon shone forth like "a comet" among the crowd of 
cotnpetitors, as the first favourite at court. On the death of Dunbar, he was 
named Lord Treasurer of Scotland ; then, in 1 611, he became Viscount Rochester 
and a Knight of the Garter : in 1613 Lord Carr of Brancepetb, with a grant of 
the Castles and honours of Raby, Brancepeth, and Barnard, forfeited by the 
NcviUs, in the Bishojiric of Durham, Earl of Somerset, and Lord Cliaraberlain 
of the Household. But, unhappily for himself, he fell in love with the most 
profligate woman of her time. Lady Frances Howard, Countess of Essex, who 
divorced her husband in order to marry him. He had "received into his 
intimate familiarity a Knight of excellent parts, called Sir Thomas Overburie," 
who very sensibly " disswaded him from her company : " but, " finding that, 
notwithstanding what had been aud, he had a purpose to marry her, lie so fitr 
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presumed upon the friendly freedom which he had otherwise given him, to press 
him more earnestly to forbear her. And one night, dealing more plainly with 
him, said, ' My Lorde, I perceive you are proceeding in this Match, from which 
I have often disswaded you, as your true servant, and friend ; I now again, advise 
you not to marry that woman : for if you do, you shall mine your Honor : 
and yourself.' Adding, 'that if he went on in that business, lie should do well 
to looke to his standing.' 

" Which free Speech of his, this Earl, taking impatiently, because he had 
touch't the Lady in her Honor ; replyed in Passion ; ' That his Legs were strong 
enough to bear him up : and that he should make him repent those Speeches.' 
But Overburie, interpreting this to be only a sudden passion, thought not that 
their long continu'd Friendship would break off by this occasion ; and therefore 
continued his wonted attendance ; neither did this Earl wholly abandon him. 
Howbeit, having discovered his words to the Lady, she never ceased ; but by all 
means sought his overthrow. It hapuing therefore about this time, that Overburie 
being design'd for Embassador into Russia, this Earl (whose Counsel he aski) 
advised him to refuse the service, but to make some fair excuse. Which advice 
he followed, supposing that it did proceed of kindness ; but, for his refusal, was 
committed to the Tower, 

" The Lady thus having him where she wished ; and resolving to dispatch him 
by Poyson, wrought so with Sir Gervase Elways, then Lieutenant of the Tower, 
as that he admitted one Richard Weston, upon her recommendation, to be his 
Keeper ; by whom (the very evening after he was so committed) a yellow Poyson 
was ministered to him in a Broth at Supper." — DugdaU. This first dose was a 
failure : and six different poisons — whatever was reputed most deadly, " to be 
sure to hit his complexion " — were tried upon him. One Mistress Turner, well 
skilled in their use, prepared them, with the help of a man named Franklin. 
Everything he tasted was poisoned ; arsenic was mixed with his salt, cantharides 
used instead of pepper, and diamond powder sprinkled as a seasoning : yet, in 
spite of this fiendish perseverance, they were a long time in killing him. When 
he was at last dead, they hurried him into his grave, pretending that he had died 
of " the French Pox " to explain the stale of his body. Vet riimours of foul play 
presently got abroad; and though the known "greatness of the promoters" 
sealed men's lips for awhile, the truth was not very long in leaking out, and the 
whole detestable story was brought to light. The poisoners confessed their 
guilt: the conscience-stricken Lieutenant of the Tower admitted that he had 
"winked at their doings;" and all four suffered on the gallows at Tyburn. 
Mistress Turner, who was a milliner and clear-starch er, was " order'd to be 
hanged in her yellow TifRny Ruff and Cuff, being she was the first inventor 
and wearer of that horrid garb. Never since which," it is idded, " was ever any 
seen to wear the like." Yet the foul instigators of the crime escaped with their 
lives, .^fter great efforts to avoid being brought to justice, the E^rl and his 




wicked Countess were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death. " With the 
Lady," says Dugdale, "there was not much ado; she, with many teares, con- 
fessing the fact ; but the Earl made some show of defence," and the King chose 
lo reprieve them both, Somerset was confined for a few years in the Tower, and 
then received a full pardon. He died in 1645, leaving one daughter, Anne, 
married to the first Duke of Bedford,* and the mother of the celebrated Lord 
KusselL 

Some share in the sunshine of Royal favour fell to the lot of Lord Somerset's 
elder brother, Sir Andrew Ker, who was created Lord Jedburgh in 162a. His 
nephew, the third Lord, having no children of his own, in 1670 made an entail 
of his estate and honours in favour of his nearest heir-male, William, Lord 
Newbottle, son of Robert, then Earl, and afterwards Marquess of Lothian. 

Lord Newbottle descended from a younger son of their joint ancestor Sir 
Andrew (see p. 164), Robert Ker of Ancrum, whose grandson had been created 
Earl of Ancrum by Charles I., and sacrificed his whole fortune in the Royal 
cause. He died during the Commonwealth, in exile and deep jjoverty, embittered 
by the knowledge that his favourite son. Lord Lothian, had been serving in the 
enemy's camp. This son was the husband of Anne, Countess of Lothian (see 
p. 165), and obtained a fresh charter of her Earldom in 1634, though he is 
always styled the third Earl of ihai nanne. After the ilealh of his father and 
younger brother, he was also Earl of Ancrum. From the first a zealous adherent 
of the Covenant, he was in the Scottish army that invaded England in 1640; 
imprisoned in Bristol as a traitor in 1643, and the following year again in arms 
against Montrose. Hut he was also one of the Scottish Commissioners who 

* The Ear), his father, who had sat upon their trial, was " horrified when bis son 
proposed to marry the child of so ominous a pair. But Lady Anne was not touched 
by the crimes of her parents. Her loveliness shone perhaps ihc more attractively 
against so dark a background. Her character must have been singularly innocent, 
for she grew up in entire ignorance that her mother had been tried for murder." It 
was not till after the execution of her son that, " in the midst of her wretchedness she 
found accidentally in a room at Wobum a pamphlet with an account of the Overbury 
murder. For the first time she learned the dreadful story. She was found senseless, 
with her hand upon the open page, and she never rallied from the blow." — Froude. 
One more anecdote of this fair Lady Anne. The old Earl had said to his son, 
" Marry whom ye will, so that it be not Lady Anne Carr ; " and when it was found 
that Lady Anne Carr was the only woman in the world whom the young man cared to 
marry, there was a long and direful struggle before he would give his consent But 
L-idy Anne, though ignorant of the real cause of bis opposition, bore no malice. 
When he sickened of the smail-pox, and every one around him shrank away from the 
dreaded contagion, his daughter-in-law, alone of all his family, remained faithfully by 
bis side to nurse him. She look the infect ion ; and though she recovered from the 
cruel malady, paid the penalty of her devotion by the entire loss of her beauty. How 
radiant that beauty was, is avouched by the golden-haired portrait by Van Dyck that 
remain^ of her at Petworth. 
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protested against the execution of the King, and so out-spoken in his honest 
indignation, that he was put under arrest, and sent hack to Scotland with a 
guard. It would, in fact, appear to have wrought a complete change in his 
sentiments, for he afterwards went to Breda on an emhassy to invite Charles II. 
to Scodand. His son Robert, fourth Earl, created Marquess of Lothian in 1 700, 
was the father of Lord Newbottle, to whom Lord Jedburgh left his tide and 
property, and is now represented by the ninth Marquess. 

The lineage of the founders of the family, the two brothers of Anglo-Norman 
blood, has never been traced ; but the author of the ' Norman People' believes 
them to have belonged to the house of Espec. " Walter Espec, in the time of 
Henry I., possessed estates in York and Northumberland, and on the death of 
ills son he founded Kitkham Abbey, to which he gave the church of Carr-on- 
Tweed (Burton, Moo. Ebor.). The lordship, however, appears to have been to 
another Walter Espec, brother of WUliam, whose sons Robert and William de 
Carrum held it L Henry II. j for the former in 1 1 65 returned his barony as one 
fee held by him and his brother t Henry I. (Lib. Nig.). VValter de Carum, his 
son, was deceased before 1207 (Hardy, ObL et Fin.). Thomas de Carro, his 
son, was father of William, whose son Richard Fitz William, with Michael Ker 
and John Ker (bis kinsman) paid scutage together in Northumberland, This 
Richard Fitz William Carr or Ker was seated in Scotland before 1 249, as appears 
by the Chartulary of Melrose (i. 33a). His son was father of i. Ralph, living 
1330 : 2. John Ker of Selkirk Forest, living 1357," the progenitors of the two 
rival races. But if we admit the original form of the name to be Caitune or 
Cairum, it is at least equally probable that the Kers descend from the " Guillaume 
de Cairon" on the Dives Roll. This family was certainly established in the 
North, for it appears, as Charron, in the earlier records of the Bishopric of 
Durham. 

Karrowe. Here again we come upon a disputed etj'mology. Mr. Carew, 
in his 'Survey of Cornwall,' tells us that " his first ancestor came out of France 
with William the Conqueror by the name of Karrow. 



Karo, or Caro, is a Cornish word signifying hart or deer. Dugdale, and most 
other authorities, believe that the family is denominated from Carew Castle 
in Pembrokeshire Sir Egerton Br^'dges declares that " Kari (or Corey) and 
Karrowe (or Carew) are derived from the castles of Kari and Carew in 
Somersetshire." Well may our puzzled county historian piteously cry out — 
"Thus Cod, in his providence, to check our presumptuous inquisitions and 
pretensions, hath wrapped all things in uncertainty, and bars us from long 
anticiuiiy." 

Prince, in his ' Worthies of Devon,' asserts that the name was first assuracil 
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by William de Windsor or de Carew, to whom King John, "by deed dated 1112, 
made a further grant of Molesford in Berkshire, reciting the former deed of King 
Henry I to his grandfather Gerald." This Gerald, Castellan of the Welsh castle 
s the second son of Walter Fitz Otlier, Castellan of Windsor under 
ibe Conqueror, and ancestor of the great IKsh house of Fitz Gerald. But the 
name was certainly borne before the thirteenth centurv, for, as early as 1189, 
Peter de Carow held a knight's fee in Oveton and Seaton— from him still named 
Seaton-Carew — on the coast of Durham. Leland's account, given on the 
authority of one of the family, is probably the most trustworthy, " The very 
name of Sir George Carow in the Weste Cuntrey and of his FamiUe, ys Mont- 
gomerick ; and Carow is a Name of Honour taken upon the Name of a Barony 
so caullid," It is an unquestioned fact that Amulph de Montgomery, one 
of the younger sons of Roger, first F^rl of Shrewsbury, was the builder of 
Carew Castle ; and it is quite in accordance with the usual practice of those 
times, that his descendants should have borne the name of his barony ; though 
Camden, in his ' Remains,' gives a different explanation. " The same," he says, 
*' holds by tradition, I know not how truly, that Arnold, or rather Adam, alias 
Montgomery, marrying the daughter of Carew of Molesford, his son, relin- 
quishing his own name, left to his posterity his mother's name of Carew, from 
whom the Carews of Surrey, Devon, and Cornwall, are descended." At all 
events, as a local English name, adopted after the Conquest, it should have no 
place here. 

Koine ; synonymous with Cahaignes, and denoting one of the most 
numerous and powerful families of the realm. The name is derived from the 
fief of Cahaignes ia the arrondissement of Vire (Latinized Chainds in the 
Norman Infeudation Roll of 1172), which was held of the Comte of Mortaine. 
William de Cahaignes— the "Sire de Cliaignes" of the Roman de Rou — came 
over in the train of the Earl his suzerain, and was one of his principal 
feudatories in England as in Normandy, holding lands in Sussex, Bucks, 
Cambridge, and Northants. As he was also a tenanl-in-chief in the two latter 
counties, he is counted among the Domesday barons, and had his seat at 
Dodfortl in Northamptonshire. His son Ralph, who, as " Radulfus de Caisnetl," 
also apjHiars in Domesday, holding Hors led -Keynes in Sussex, was a benefactor 
of Lewes Priory. On its consecration (between 1091 and '97), he "offered, 
on the altar of St. Pancras, the churches of Brighton, Balcombe, Hoathley, 
Kymer and Bamcombe; his son Ralph also offered a hide of land j both 
subscribed the charter which recites these gifts. "^5KJJfj: Are/isologia. This 
second Ralph married a Kentish heiress, Alice, daughter of Hugh, and sister 
of Walkelin Maminot," with whom he had " in Frank Marriage " by gift of 



" Most authorities make her out to have been his fatber^s wife ; but the elder 
Ralph's gifts to LeWLS f'riory were btstowtd " for the Soul of Emmc his Wife." 
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Henry I^ Tarent and Combe (both of which siill retain his name) in Dorsetshire, 
and Somerford in Somersetshire. He founded a nunnery at Tarent-Keynes 
(now Tarent- Key neston), which was held of the King in chief by the service of 
three knights. He also gave Dodford Church to tlie monks of Luffield in 
Northamptonshire; and those of Combe Keynes and Cahaignes to Merton 
Priory, where his wife had been buried, ll further appears, that before Ihe 
close of Henry I.'s reign, the harony held by his grandfather in 1086. with the 
Norman fiefs, had been parted between him and his brother Hugh; and "on 
this patrimonial division. Dodford was constituted the caput barotiiee. There were 
then fourteen mesne manors dependent upon it."- — Baka-^s Northamptonshire. 
Hugh had Greiworth and the Sussex estates, and his son William was Sheritf of 
the county for nine years under King John. But the line expired with the 
following generation, and the lands passed, through an heiress, to Roger de 
Lew ken or. 

Ralph, the Baron of Dodford, who possessed the Northamptonshire and 
Dorsetshire property, had also a son named Wiliiain, " succeeded by another 
Ralph de Cahaignes, Sheriff of the counties of Dorset and Somerset from 
3 to 6 Ric. I. ; in which last year he was deceased, for then his son William 
laid relief for his lands, and became his successor in the shrievalty, which he 
held till the end of the reign of Richard I. On the accession of King John 
he fell under the royal displeasure, and both his lands in Normandy were seized 
and his chattels in England sold by the officers of the crown : but, ha\ing made 
jiroffer of one hundred marks for having the good will of the King, he had 
restitution of his lands, for which he paid scutage in laoi." — T. Stapkton. He 
dieil in I32I. The succession continued uninterrupted for five generations 
more;— till the death, in his boyhood, of the last male heir in 1337. His 
sister Wentiliana, who "never had Cliild," and his aunt Elizabeth, likewise 
unmarried, died within a few months of each other in the succeeding year ; but 
another aunt, Hawise, the wife of Sir John Davenlry, had left a granddaughter, 
Alice, then married to Lewis Carroll, in whom " the riglii of inheritance clearly 
vested."* Yet, through the " artful chicaneries " of Sir William Brantingham.^ 
who had been the guardian of the young heir and his sister Wentiliana, 

• Not only were Hawise de Kcyne's descendants disinherited, but her very 
csislcnce was denied in the following ccnturj' ; when a letter, d.itcd 1404, was 
prixlucL-d, "undt-r the seals of many worshipful men at Tatcnt Keynes, .-ind another, 
under the seals of many gentlemen of NoitJianis, declaring that Sir William de Keynes 
(her fjiihcr) never had 4 daughter Hawise,"— Zfrfi^'j AortAants. 

t Of this Sir William's "collusions and'contell' it was proved: That after the 
dcMh of Wentiliana, he excited (incited) a woman to present herself before persons 
unknown, and personate Elizabeth Keynes, as late coming from the Holy Land, 'in 
white clothyn as it were in an estate of innoccucye ; ' when on discreet examination 
she was found to be ' .t bocsl envcnyuiMl ihruu^'h the cmeiye of the said Ilrantingham.' " 
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Ilodford passed lo a (iesccndani of their great-aunt Lettice Ayote, John 
Cressy, whose son and grandson successively held it. When the latter died 
s. p. in 1451, it apparently reverted lo the representatives of Hugh de Keynes, 
a cadet of the house, who, in the time of Henry H. had married Amabel de 
Bereville, the heiress of Milton (since Mil ton-Key nes) in Buckinghamshire. 
The male heir of his posterity failed in the first pan of the fourteenth centuiy, 
when Margaret, the heiress, married Sir Philip de Ailesbury. In 1462 Dodford 
belonged to Dame Eleanor Statford, "to whom it had been assigned on the 
partition of the Ailesbury property;" and was claimed by the King's ever 
greedy brother-in-law. Sir Edward WidvJUe, on the ground of a pretended 
descent, through the Purefoys, from Lettice Ayote ; though " the Purefoys came 
never of the blood of Keynes or of Ayote." However, Edward IV., to whom 
the dispute was referred, decided in favour of the Staffords. 

Another younger brother, William de Cahaignes, called by Dugdale the 
son, but more probably the grandson of the Domesday Baron, " being in the 
Itattle of Lincoln (in 6 Stephen) on the behalf of Maud the Empress, had a 
vigilant Eye on King Stephen, and observed where he was, who fought most 
courageously, first with his Pole-Ax till it broke, and afterwards with his Sword, 
so long as it held. \Vhich when he discerned, he rushed in upon him, and took 
him by the Helmet, crying out, ' Come hither, come hither, I have hold of the 
King,' and so took him prisoner." Stephen, deserted as he was by his army, 
had held his ground to the very end ; and when " left almost alone on the field, 
no Man dared approach him, while grinding his Teeth and foaming like a mad 
Boar, he drove back with his Battel-axe whole Troops that came to assail him," 
and felled the Earl of Chester from his horse with a single blow. Even in the 
last extremity, when both his weapons had broken in his hands, and William de 
Cahaignes' grasp was on his crest, it was to none other but his cousin, the 
Earl of Gloucester, that he would deign to surrender. 

The seat of this gallant Sir William was in Devonshire. " The Fee of 
Winkley, now called the Fee of Gloucester," writes old Westcott, " belonged to 
Keyns, from whom both castle and parish had addition, and were called Keyns 
Casde and Winkley Keyns ; they were powerful in the country ; and Sir William 
Keyns, a stout and valiant knight fighting under Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
took King Stephen prisoner at the battle of Lincoln. John Keyns was Sheriff 
of this county 4 Hen. IV, Another of them was ^ba on the subsidy book 
14 Hen. VI. Divers of them lie interred in the church, one especially noted 
for being donor and patron of the church." Lysons asserts that they remained 
for fifteen generations at Winkley- Keynes. One of them, John de Keynes, 
acquired a large estate in Dorset and Somerset in the time of Edward III. 
through Isabel Wake his wife. Her father John Wake, held Candel Wake, and 
Stoke- Wake in the former county ; and " became possessed of Compton Martin 
in Somersetshire by seizin, because Alice his mother, who held tlie manor in her 
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Oemcsne as of fee, of VViiliam de Manin, knt, forfeited it by contriving the death 
of Ralph her husband, for which she was burnt, according to her sentence, after 
fjjr trial. He also held the lands of East and West Dowlish, co. Somerset, of 
which, fifteen days before his death (in 1350) he feoffed Isabel, wife of John 
de Keynes, Margery Tyrel, and Elizabeth Wake, his daughters." — Hutching 
Dorset. The heiress of the elder branch of this house, Joan Keynes, married 
John Speke in the reign of Henry V. ; but the Keynes continued seated at Wake 
Court till 1594; not long after (as Hulchins tells us), one of the family alienated 
it to the Mores, and, according lo Lysons, removed into Somersetshire. 

Hitherto there has been no difficulty in affiliating the various branches of 
ihc house of Cahaignes to the parent stock ; but we now enter upon the knotty 
tiuestiou of distinguishing from each other the different families merged in the 
common name of Cheney. (See Chtney.) Here the coats of arms alone can 
help us. The Cheneys of Norfolk and Suffolk, representing the De Quesnais, 
bore Or two chevrons Gul(s: the De Chenduits (" falsely called Cheney ") Gula 
on five lozenges in fesse Argenl as many escallop shells Sable ; while the De 
Caliaignea had two distinct bearings. The Barons of Horsford and Tarent- 
Keynes bore Vaire Argent and Azure, two bars Gules (v. Baket's NorthaiUs) i 
and the house of Winkley- Keynes Azure a bend undee coiised Ari^ait, which 
is also attributed to Tarent- Keynes, though, as the Northamptonshire and 
Dorsetshire estates were never separated, it is hard to conceive how the same 
man could possibly bear a different coat in each county. This bend and these 
bars, anulgamalcd into a fesse, re-appear, in an infinite variety of tinctures, on 
most of the Cheney coats, indicating thai their bearers were of the blood of 
Cahaignes. Thus, the Cheneys of Chesham-Boys, Viscounts Newhaven, bore 
Checjuy Or and Azure a fesse Gules, fretted Argent ; in other cases the fesse 
was fretted Ermine, or, as borne by the Chcnej's or Chanus of Willaston in 
Cheshire, fretted Or. Again, the Cheneys of Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire, 
whose heiress married Lord Vaux of Harroivden in the sixteenth century, bore 
Quarterly Or and Sable, over all a bend lozengy Gules; while the Kentish 
Cheneys bore Ermine on a bend Sable three martlets Or. It would require far 
more time and [uitience than I have tx) spare to recapitul-ite all the changes 
rung upon this bend and fesse, which the multiplied sub-divisions of the family 
rendered necessary. 

Of all these— and their name was Legion— the greatest was incontestably the 
Kentish house, that at one time held its place among the foremost in the county, 
lis first rccortlcd ancestor. Sir Alexander, was seateil at Patricksbourne-Cheney, 
and went with Cocur de Lion to the Holy Land : but it was not till about one 
hundrvdycirsaltcrwards Ihal William tie Cheney founded the great fortune of 
the family hy hi* marriage with ihe heiress of Shurland. Her lather. Sir Robert 
lie Stiurland, " .1 man of emiucnt authority Id the reign of Edward 1., under whom 
lie was Lord Warden of the I'ivc Ports," was the hero of the curious traililion. 
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commemorated on his monument," Ihat forms the subject of one of the 
'Ingoldsby Legends.' Shurland, where " a very grand and spacious mansion" 
was afterwards built, from this time forth became the residence of the Cheneys ; 
they adopted the coat of Shurland, Azure six lions rampant Argent, a canton 
Ermine, for their own, and are constantly found on the roll of Sheriffs and 
knights of the shire. One of their manors, Cheney's Court, in Chart Sutton, 
recalls their name in the neighbourhood. Sir William's descendant. Sir John 
Cheney, was " in amis for Henry Earl of Richmond at Bosworth Field, when 
King Richard himself encountering with him (after he had overthrown Sir 
William Brandon, the Earl of Richmond's Standard-Bearer) though this Sir John 
was a person of very great strength, fell'd hira to the ground."— Z'«^/(//('. Sir 
John had pressed forward to raise the royal standard as it dropped from the 
(lying hand of Brandon ; and to shield the Earl from the deadly arm of the 
King. But, giant though he was in strength and stature, he had met with more 
than his match, 

" Wilh scorn he throws the standard to the ground, 
When Cheney, for his height and strength renown'd. 
Steps forth to cover Richmond now exposed 
To Richard's sword : the King wilh Cheney closed. 
And to the earth the mighty giant fell'd."— ^/r John Beaumanl. 

The blow sundered his helmet and laid his head bare, but only stunned him ; 
and when, after a while, he recovered his senses, his first thought was to fit 

" His efSgy, clad in the chain-mail of the thirteenth century, remains on his tomb 
in Minster Church, bis hands clasped on his breast, and his legs crossed, tn show that 
he had fought in the Holy Land, Immediately above it, from the wall of the recess in 
which the tomb stands, projects the head of a horse, which " seems to be emerging 
from stony waves," as if in the act of swimming. "This figure," says Hasted, "has 
given rise to a tale, which has been reported among the common people for many 
years, vii. : That Sir Robert, having upon some disgust at a priest, buried him alive, 
swam on his horse two miles through the sea to the King, who was then on ship-board 
near this island" (of Sheppey), "and, having obtained his pardon, swam back to the 
shore, where, being told his horse had performed this by magic art, he cut off his head. 
About a twelvemonth after which, riding a-hunting near the same place, the horse he 
was then upon, stumbled, and threw him upon the skull of his former horse, by which 
he was so much bruised, that it caused his death ; in memory of which, the figure of a 
horse's head was placed by him on his tomb. The foundation of which story is by 
others supposed to have arisen from Sir Robert Shurland's having obtained the grant 
of wreck of the sea, which privilege is always esteemed to reach as tar into the water, 
as upon the lowest ebb, a man can ride in and touch anything with the point of his 
lance ; and on this account the horse's head was placed by him." To my thinking 
this is a very lame explanation. Why should the horse's head appear above cloven 
waves, as if swimming? The right of wreck was one of the accustomed feudal 
privileges of lords of manors on the sca-cuast ; yet I have never heard of ihc c. 
of any similar tomb. 
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himself again for the fray. He looked about him for the means of replacing his 
cloven helmet, and finding the hide of a slaughtered ox, cut off the scalp and 
horns, placed them on his head, and fought for the rest of the day in this 
eccentric head-piece. The family adopted it as their crest, and ever after bore 
the bull's scalp in memory of the field of Boswonh, 

The new King was not slow in recompensing so intrepid and devoted a 
follower : he was sworn of the Privy Coancil, received the Order of the Garter, 
and was summoned to parliament in 148S among the barons of the realm. But 
he left no posterity, and his well-earned honours expired with htm. His nephew 
and heir, Sir Thomas, " lived under the sunshine and favour of four sovereigns, 
Henry VIII,, Edward VI,, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and acquired 
possessions in Kent almost as large as Odo's. He w.is a Knight of the Garter, 
Sheriff of Kent, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Constable of Dover, 
Queenborough and Saliwood, High Steward of the Manors of Aldington and 
Chilham, Keeper of the parks of Ostenhanger (Westen hanger), Saltwood, 
Aldington, &c., and Treasurer of the Household to Henry VIII., who appointed 
him Governor over the seven Hundreds and adjoining districts, in case of war, 
for the lerm of his life." — Furle/s History of the Weald of Kmt. He was one of 
the knights-challengers at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, pledged to " exercise 
feats of arms against all comers, on horseback or on foot, for the space of 
thirty days." 

But the fuU-blown prosperity of his house was doomed to collapse in the 
succeeding generation. He was cursed with a spendthrift son, aptly termed 
" the extravagant Lord Cheney," who dissipated the whole of his possessions. 
This reckless heir was created by Queen Elizabeth Baron Cheney of Tuddingtoo 
in Bedfordshire, where he built a magnificent house on his mother's inheritance.* 
" In his youth," says Fuller, " he was very wild and venturous ; witness his 
playing at dice with Henry II. King of France, from whom he won a Diamond 
of great worth at a Cast: and being demanded by the King, what shift he would 
have made lo repair himself in case he had lost the cast : ' I have,' said young 
Cheney (in a hyperbolical brave) 'Sheep's Tails enough in Kent, with their 
Wool to buy a better Diamond than this.' His reduced Age afforded the 
befitting fruits of Gravity and Wisdom, and this Lord deceased witliout issue." 
Thus this second title again became extinct with its first bearer, who died in 
1587. One of this house. Sir Robert Cheney (bom in 1353) was the ancestor 
of the Cheneys of Cralle, who held land s in several parts of Sussex. 

Another important family has left its name to Iselhampsted Cheneys {now 
abbreviated to Chenies), which had once been a royal residence, and was granted 

" She was the representative of Paulin Pcyverc, Scwcr lo Henry III., who had 

there built a "seat with such p.ilacc-likc grandeur, such a chapel, such lodgings, wiih 

Pther houses of stone covered wiih lead, and surrounded it with sueli a 

thai it raised an aslonishmunt in the beholders," — Matthew Paris. 
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by Ed, III. lo his shield-bearer, Thomas Cheyne. " From the Cheynes it 
passed to the Sapcotes, pursuant to the will of Agnes I^dy Cheyne, who died in 
1494 ; it is now the property of the Duke of Bedford, whose ancestor married 
the heiress of Sir Guy Sapcote." — Lysoni Buckinghamshire, The church, now 
the burial place of the Russells, retains many brass and two stone effigies of 
ihe Cheneys, the latter much defaced. • " The olde House of the Cheyneis," 
writes I-eland, " is so translated by my Lorde Russel that lytic or nothing of it 
yn a maner remaynilh ontranslatid : ... it is within divers Places richly 
painted with antique Workea of White and Blak. And there be about the 
House two Parkes, as I remenibre." 

Another seat of the Cheneys, in the neighbouring parish of Chesham, was 
" a place of great strength," with a chapel adjoining ; part of the great hall 
was still standing in 1750. — Lysetis. 

From this Buckinghamshire house sprung Sir John Cheney, who acquired 
Cogenhoe in Northamptonshire through his wife, and died in 1468, nearly a 
hundred years old. His descendant, Charles, sold it in 1657 to buy Chelsea 
from the Duke of Hamilton, and was created in 16S1 Viscount Newhaven in 
Scotland. Unlike most Scottish peerages, it descended to none but heirs male, 
and expired with his son William in 1738, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, takes its 
name from them. 

On all this imposing array of local magnates, lime and oblivion have done 
their remorseless work ; slowly and surely rooting up each venerable stock, 
and scattering its memorials to the winds, I only know of two gentlemen 
that now bear the lions of Shurlard by right of male descent — Edward 
Cheney of Badger Hall in Shropshire, and Edward Cheney of Goddesby in 
Leicestershire. They are first cousins ; the grandsons of Robert Cheney of 
Meynell Langley, who was High Sheriff of Derby in 1765. But neither of them 
is married ; and both are now well advanced in years.f 

Kimaronne : one of the names I have had to give up in despair. Leland 
gives it rather differently — in his list it is Kymarays, and in this latter form bears 
some resemblance to the Breton name Kermarec. 

• In 1837, they held their own under difGcuIties. "There lie the ancient lords of 
the soil — but see the changes and chances of this mortal life 1 Its vicissitudes are not 
ended with the grave — men, honoured in their generation, " who loved the church so 
well, and gave so largely lo it, it should have canopied their bones till doomsday,' 
have been shoved away into any hole or comer to make way for their powertul 
successors. One figure is built into the wali ; and another is cut in two by the weight 
of a huge Russell monument, his clasped hands raised in prayer, as if appealing 
against this degradation."— yirt/ziro/u^/M/ Jnurual, voL x. These effigies have been 
restored and replaced by the present Uuke. 

t Since writing the above, I have lost one of the oldest and best-estccmed of my 
friends in Edward Cheney of Badger, who died April 16th, 1884, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. 
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Kiriell ; the Anglicized form of Cfiol. already given. 
iCftncey : for Canccy, or De Canci, a name thai appears in aU parts of 
Kngland as Chancc7, Chancy, &c. Godfrey de Chansy appears in the Rotvli 
Curitr Xnx's of 1 194. — TAe Norman People, (See Cliamiey.) 

Kenelre, for Kcvclcrs, Leiand gives this and the preceding name as 
" tCancei* ct KeVelers," It is retained by the manor of Chevelers, in the parish 
of Chcldhfim, Surrey (Manning), and appears to have been common in Normandy, 
l>0lh as Cavalier and Lc Chevalier. Seven different fam'dies named Lc Chevalier 
provol their noljiliiy in the seventeenth century ; four of them were represented 
in the Assembly of Nobles in 1789 ; where we also find Caveher de Mocomble, 
Cavclicr d'KscIavclIcs, and Cavclier de PiscaL 

Seven of this name occur about 1273 in the Hundred Roils; Stephen 
Cbivalcr or Chcvalcr in Norfolk ; Waller le Chivaler in Buckinghamshire and 
Wiltshire; Kidiiird le Chivaler again in Bucks; William Chivaler in Yorkshire 
and Oxfortlshire ; Jordan lc Chivaler in Norlhaniptonshire : and Roger le 
Chivaler, with Agnea his wife, in Huntingdonshire. Ralph Chivalcrs, in 1333, 
was Vicar of Hcmcl Hempstead. 

Loueney ; for Louvigny, a well-known Norman house, that bore Argeni, a 
chevron Sable, between three wolves' heads of the last The De Louvignys were 
Sires dc la Martinifcrc and Marette, in the district of Bernay ; and De Louvigny 
dc la Marette nnt in the great assembly of tlie " Ordre de la Noblesse " convoked 
in 1789 at Rouen for the election of the Slates General. 

In linglanil Wnltcr dc Louvcney was Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset in 1 292 
and 1193; anil at that time one of the principal landowners in Somersetshire. 
Hut I can fnid 00 account of his descendants, William Louveney, in 1408, 
served i« Sheriff for Essex and Hertfonlshire. Louveney's Manor, in the jiarish 
of Thurston, Norfolk, and Great and Little Loveney Hall, in the parish of Colne 
Wakes, Rs^ex, speak of their possessions in the Eastern counties. William de 
l.oi'cncy, who appears in the list of Kssex gentry in i433. was probably the same 
William that was Lord of Stralton, in Suffolk, in 1417; .ind received from 
Henry IV. \Vorton, in the p.irish of Isleworth, for Yik.^Lytent' Middlesex. 
According to Morant, he was succeeded by John de Loveney, living in 1440, and 
probably the last of llie family, as his next heir ft-as Thomas Cavendish, Domina 
Mabil tie Luvcny held Tlwresby, I Jncolnshire, of Segra\-e. — Testa de NevUL 
John l.ovcncy was Arrhdeacon of Hereford in 1404. They bore Argent a fesse 
l)eiween three cocks Gules. In the Norman Fjichct]uer Rolls of 1198, " Juhel 
(le Louvigny rendered accompt for a hearing of the gift, which Ranulph Earl of 
Chester had made to hira of land at St. Martin and other places, as the charter of 
the Earl tcsiilietL" 

Lacjt: from Lasci (now caltcil I-assy) on the ro;id from Vire to Auvray, 
• The Iwanches of this house were so aiimcrous that Robsou furnishes above forty 
cf»U of aiTus of different houses. \\'aUcr de Lacy is mentioned by Waoe at 
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battle of Hastings, and wilnessctl a charier of Walter Fitz Osborne ; and from 
him descended the barons of Evias, Eatls of Ulster and Lincoln, Barons of 
Ponlcfract, and Palatines of Meath." — TJie Norman People. Four of the name 
are on the Dives Roll^Ibert, Roger, Gautier, and Hugues ; but the two former 
only are to he found in Domesday. The Walter de Lacy who, with some others 
brave as himself, " forming one troop, fell on the English offhand, fearing neither 
fence nor fosse" {Roman de Rou), bad died in the previous year. His lands had 
been assigned to him in the West, where he held territory — to what esact exient 
is not known — under William Fitz Osbem, the first Norman Earl of Hereford ; 
and upon the rebellion of William's son, Earl Roger de lirilolio, the whole vast 
fief was conferred upon him by Ibe Conqueror. He waged war successfully witli 
the ^VeIsh, defeating three of their princes with great slaughter in Brecon ; and 
was killed in 1085 by a fall from a ladder while inspecting a new church he had 
founded at Hereford. Roger his son, the Domesday Baron, held, besides his 
Norman fief of Ijsci, one hundred different manors in Shropshire, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Berkshire ; but forfeited them by his 
rebellion against Wdliam Rufus, and was exiled in 1095. His brother Hugh, 
on whom the King then conferred the barony, and "whose loyalty and recti- 
tude Ordericus contrasts with his own conduct," had already conquered for himself 
the territory of Ewias in Wales, which became one of the Baronies-Marcher, 
instituted to guard the frontier, and defend " these lands thus .acquired with 
the sword." It was a perilous honour, but it conferred a kind of Palatine 
jurisdiction. With him ended the male line, for bis only brother was a 
churchman who became Abbot of Gloucester, and he himself died s. p., leaving 
two sisters, who neither of them inherited, as his lands escheated to the crown. 
One only had children, and her son Gilbert assumed the name of De Lacy. He 
was "an approved soldier, a prudent man, and one of great foresight and 
activity in any military undertaking," and living, as he did, " in a time when 
all law and kingly authority were in abeyance, he could readily turn his sword 
to good account." For some lime be was at the Court of the Empress Maud, 
and fought stoudy on her behalf; then, opportunely shifting his allegiance, he 
went over to Stephen, and received his uncle's great barony as his reward. 
He assumed the habit of a Templar some time before his death in 11 63. His 
son, Hugh 11., accompanied Henry \\. to Ireland in 1171, received the whole 
|)TOvince of Meath, to be held by the service of one hundred knights, and on 
the King's departure, was left in charge of the country as Justiciar, and custos 
of the city of Dublin. But when Prince Henry's rebellion broke out in 1173, 
he was summoned in all haste to the King's aid in Nonnandy ; and did signal 
and gallant service in the war. He then returned to Ireland— though no 
longer as Victtoy ; and married a daughter of the King of Connaught without 
license, thus incurring the dire displeasure of the King, who, in spite of his 
tried and devoted loy.iiiy, suspected him of designing to rule Ireland inile- 
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pcDdenlly, and when he was murdered by oue of his Irish vassals in 1185, 
hcaid of Ihc event -'with vait delight." He left four sons. Waller, Hugh, 
(lilbert. and ^^'il]iam. Of the two last I can finii no further account, but both 
the elder brothets were pre-eminent among the nobles that subdued and 
governed Ireland. Hugh, styled by Matthew Paris " this famous soldier," who 
had been the can<|ueror of a great part of the country, was appointed Constable 
of Ireland by King John, and obtained the Earldora of Ulster by a foul act of 
treachery. John de Conrcy, the Norman lord of Ulster, was then in open revolt ; 
and Dc Lacy, pretending to be his friend, ini-ited him to his castle with a promise 
of protection and safe-conduct.' But when he had got the unfortunate Eail into 
his power, he broke his pLghted ward, and delivered him up to the King, 
receiving in return his lands and honours. He left no son to succeed to them, 
aod the Earldom passed through bts only daughter Maud to her husband Walter 
de Iturgh, I.x>rd of Connaught 

Waller de Lacy, as the eldest brother, inherited the three great fiefe in 
England, Ireland, and Normandy, but lost the latter when the Duchy was ceded 
to France. He was confederated wth his father-in-law De Braose in his rebellion ; 
and he and Hugh together arrayed Meath, Ulster, and Wunster against King 
John, But in 1210 the King came over in person to Ireland, and carried on a 
succesKful campaign against the rebels, which ended in the banishment and 
outlawry of De Braose and both the De Lacys. The two brothers, in humble 
disguise, found shelter in the Abbey of SL Taurin at Evreux, where they lived 
for some time as servants before the Abbot discovered who they were. He then 
intcrceiled for ihein with the King ; and in token of their gratitude, they founded 
in after years I'oure Abbey in Ireland as a cell to Sl Taurin, Walter obtained 
the restoration of his estates only by payment of an exorbitant fine ; and seems 
to have remained ever after on fait terms with the King. When Hugh and the 
men of Mcalh rose in rebellion against Henry III., he was sent over to subdue 
his own brother and his own vassals. He died, blind and infirtn from old agu, in 
1141; h.iving survived his only son and an infant grandson; and his grand- 
daughters Mautl and Margery were his heirs. Maud was first married to Peter 
(le (jeneva, a low-born Provencal favourite of Henry III., and then to Geoffrey 
de Gencvill or JoinvLlle. Margciy was the wife of John de Verdon. 

'ITic otlier Domesday baron, Illwrt de Lacy, was an even greater land-owner 

" Banks gives a rather different account. " Lacy, Lord Justice of Ireland, offered 
A large reward to uny one who should brin); in Ihis Earl John (denounced as a traitor) 
dead or nbvc ; but tiiis pruvint; ineffeclual, he prevailed, by great promises, on some 
iif ihc I'^.irl's rcinincts lo bclr.iy their master to him. Accordingly, on Good Friday, 
1203, wltirii ihf E.irl, for penance, wns walking b.ircfoot and unarmed live times round 
the churcbyani of hown I'airick, he w^s ntt.ickcd unawares, and having nothing to 
ilerrn<l him hui the pole <if a cross, he was ovcipowered and forced lo yield ; but not 
until he had killed thirteen of Lacy's men with his own hand." 



than his brother or kinsman Roger. His fief comprised the whnle district of 
Bladtburn shire in the county of I^ncastcr, with nearly ore hundred and fifty 
manors in Yorkshire, ten in Nottingham, and four in Lincolnshire. He was 
sealed in the West Riding ; and there, near tlie town then called Kirkby, he 
built the famous Castle of Pontefract (so named from a broken bridge over the 
Aine) which was the great stronghold of South Yorkshire, commanding the passes 
of the river as effectually as a former Roman station had done. Within this new 
fortress he founded a collegiate chapel dedicated to St. Clement ; and he likewise 
laid the foundation of Nostell Abbey, which was completed and endowed by his 
successor. He left two sons ; Robert, and Hugh. Robert, also called de Ponte- 
fract, took part with Robert Curthose against Henry I., and "was forced to buy 
his jieace at a dear rate." Yet after this he obtained from the King a grant of 
Bowland,* that had been Roger de Poitou's, with other lands in Yorkshire ; and 
neitt, by a sudden transition of fortune left unexplained by Dugdale, he and his 
son Ilbert were expelled the realm. He was never allowed to return, and must 
have died in exile ; but llhert obtained from Stephen the restoration of his 
barony, and "calling to mind the misery of his banishment by King Henry I., 
approved himself the more cordial to King Stephen." He was one of the chief 
commanders at the Battle of the Standard, and a powerful magnate in the Northern 
counties. Henry his brother succeeded him ; and Henry's son Robert proved 
the last of his race.f He did not live to complete the great castle he began to 

I build at Clitheroe, but d. s. p. in 1193, and w.as buried in Kirkstall Abbey. 

The great Lacy inheritance then definitively passed away from the Lacy blood. 
was arbitrarily appropriated by the half sister of the last heir, Albrcda <le 

I Lisours, who was his mother's daughter by her second husband, Eudo de Lisours. 
This was an outrageous assumption, for she had not even the shadow of a claim, 
and could only make some pretence of a grant or deed of gift obtained from 
Henry de Lacy by her mother before he died. But she was the wife of a 

I powerful and ambitious noble, Richard Fitz Eustace, Baron of Halton and 
Constable of Chester, whose will might not be gainsaid ; and her son John took 

■ A relic of the ancient supremacy of the Lacys in Lancashire— the "dog-gauge" 
-is still preserved at Bowshoirac, "the depository of Forest lore, on the Yorkshire 
ade of the boundary. They held the forests in the Clitheroe fee, Bowland and 
Blackbumshire j and the tenants of the Forest of Bowland engaged 'to suffer the 
dcere to go unmolested into their several grounds ;' they are also fined, 'if anie without 
licens keep any dogg bigger than will go through a slirupe, to hunt the deere.' Herds 
of wild deer continued to range the forest of Bowland lill the ye.ir 1805, when the last 
vestige of feudal su[ieriority in the domains of the Lacics was destroyed." — Baiiit^ 
I Lancashire. The dog-gauge is a large round siimip. 

t "The true line of Lacy terminated with the above Rohert, and the Constables of 
^ Chester and the Earls of Lincoln, who assumed the name, inherited the lands and 
but not a drop of the Lacy blood, as It would be inferred from the polite 
In which the reader would naturally Look for information." — FlanM. 
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ihe name and jilice of De lacy, and transmitted the united baronies of Ponlc- 
fract and Haltoo to four generations of his descendants. His grandson and 
namesake, John, Constable of Chester, was one of the twenty-five great barons 
appointed to enforce the observance of Magna Charta, with the custody of the 
counties of York and Nottingham ; and married Margaret de Quincy, through 
whom he obtained the Earldom of Lincoln, that had belonged to het unde, 
Ralph de Meschines, Earl of Chester. Henry, the last Earl, was a man of great 
abihty, eminent both as a soldier and statesman. He attended Edward I. in his 
wars, and stood high in his esteem, was sent by him to treat with the French 
King, and appointed his Chief Commissioner for reforming the administration of 
justice in the realm. There had been great complaints made in parliament of 
the venality of the judges ; and the Earl swept away four — the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas among them — that were convicted of receiving bribes. After 
the conquest of Wales, the King, ■%i'ho " much studied the fortifying of that 
country, especially North Wales and the Marches, for that respect gave him the 
land of Denbigh; whereupon he began the town of Denbigh, walling it, and 
making a Castle there, in Front whereof was his Statue in iong Robes : Anil 
every Sunday (antiently) Prayers were made in Saint Hillaries Chapel there for 
Lacy and Percy." This castle, however, was never finished : for his only son was 
drowned in a deep well belonging to the so-called Red Tower, and the Ear! lost 
all heart in the work. His wife was the sole heiress of William de Longespee, 
who brought him her grandfather's Earldom of Salisbury. They were long 
married without children ; but at lengtli she brought forth this longexpectedand 
early lost heir, and one other child, Alice, who succeeded as Countess of Lincoln 
and Salisbury. 

When the great King lay on his death-bed at Burgh-upon -Sands, this Earl 
was one of the chosen friends and comrades to whom he made his last appeal, 
desiring them " to be good to his son, and not to permit Piers de Gaveston to 
return to England." Edward II. left him in charge of the realm during his 
absence in Scotland in 1307. But he was unable to stem the rising tide of 
abuses and misgovernment that his dead master had foreseen ; and as he felt his 
own death drawing near in rjrz, he called his son-in-law, the Earl of Lancaster, 
to his bed-side, anil reminding him " how highly God had honoured him, and 
inriched him above others, told him. ' That he was obliged to love and honour 
God above all things. Seest thou (ciuolh he) the Church of England heretofore 
honourable and free, enslaved by Romish oppressions, and the King's unjust 
exactions ! Seest thou the Common People impoverished by Tributes and 
Taxes, and from the condition of Freemen reduced to a servitude ! Seest thou the 
Nobility, fonncrly venerable through Christendom, vilified by Aliens in their own 
Native Country I 1 therefore charge thee by the name of Christ, to stand up like 
a Man ; for the Honour of God, and his Church, and Redemption of thy 
Countrey; associating thyself to that v.-ilianl, noble, and prudent Person, Guy, 
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i Earl of Warwick, when it shall be most proper lo discourse of the Publick 
I Affairs of the Kingilom; who is so judicious in Counsel, and mature in 
I Judgment. Fear not thy Opposers, who shall contest against thee in thy 
I truth. And if thou pursues! this my Advice, thou shalt gain eternal honour.' "' 
— Dugdaif. 

He could not have committed this great charge to abler hands. Alice de 

Lacy's husband, TJiomas Plantagenet, Eail of Lancaster, the elder son of 

Edmund Crouchback, a younger brother of Edward I., was the most powerful 

L baron of the time ; and held the several Earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, 

I Lincoln and Salisbury : — the two latter brought to him by his wife. He accepted 

r and loyally fulfilled the duty imposed upon him, and placed himself at the head 

of the barons who revolted against the rule of Edward II. 's worthless favourites. 

The tragic sequel is well known. He was utterly defeated at Boroughbridge, and 

not choosing lo yield to mortal man, knelt in the chapel, and turning to the 

crucifix, said, " Good Lord, I render myself lo thee, and put myself at thy 

mercy." He was sentenced to death without even the form of a trial, asking, 

" 'Shall I die without answer?' A certain Gascoyne took him away, and put a 

pill'd broken Hood on his Head, and set him on a lean white Jade, without a 

Bridle, and thus he was led away lo die, crying, ' King of Heaven have mercy on 

me, for Ihe King of Earth tious ad guerthi' " 

His widow was twice again married, but never had children.t 

>The Lacys took as their badge the lacfi, or Lacy knot ; a rebus on thcirnanie. 
** No less than one hundred parishes in tlie Welsh marches bear the suffix Lacy " 
{Taylor) ; as, Stanton-Lacy in Shropshire ; Holme-Lacy and Mansd-Lacy in 
Worcestershire, &c. 

Linnebey. Leland here once more comes to our assistance, for he gives 

this and the following name as " Lymesay et Lalymer." It appears in another 

I part of Duchesne's copy under its Scottish form of Lindsay. Lord Lindsay 

Vfells us that " the names Lindesay and Limesay arc identical, both of them 

■implying ' Isle of Lime-trees,' and are frequently ititerchanged, and applied to 

the same individuals, not merely in the heraldic MSS. of two hundred years ago, 

in ancient public records, and in the early transcripts of Battle Abbey Roll. 

• This grcit Earl ditU in ihc new mansion bouse — then called "' Inne " — that he 

i built in ihe suburbs of London, on some ground formerly occupied by tho 

Dominicans. Lincoln's Inn Fields, now tenanted by a colony of astute lawyers, was 

n partly a coney-garth, harbouring, in addition to the " feeble folk," several kinds of 

Vgame ; and partly a garden, to which they must have been nibbling and vexatious 

neighbours. There were no flowers but roses : the vegetables grown were beans, 

garlic, onions, and leeks ; and, after supplying the Earl's table, enough apples, pears, 

nuts, and cherries remained for sale to yield an annual income of ^9 2S, bd. (about 

^135 of our currency). 

" t She was the Countess of Lancaster who was carried off by the hunch-backed 

ight, Richard de St. Martin (see Vol. III.). 
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" The original Norman Sires de Lbnesay were seated al the place so called 
the Pays de Caux, near Pavilly, fives leagues N.W. of Rouen. They flourished 
for many generations after the Conijuest, and failed apparently shortly after 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Sires de Frontebosc, a younger 
branch, succeeded to the property. Their descendants in the female line, 
Comtes de Frontebosc and Marquesses de Ljmesay, flourished till the French 
Revolution, and still, I beUeve, exist. Randolph de Limesay, said to have been 
sister's son to the Conqueror, was the first of the Anglo-Norman stock who 
settled in Eugland. He obtained above forty lordships in different counties of 
England, including Wolverley in Wanrickshire, the chief seat of his posterity, 
and from which they took their style as barons. There was but little of the 
castle remaining in Dugdale's time, save the moat, and certain ' great banks, 
whereon ancient trees do grow,' coeval probably with the first arrival of the 
Normans. Randolph died towards tlie close of William the Conqueror's reign, 
after founding the Priory of Hertford, ifl dependency of the Abbey of St. Albans, 
within whose hallowed precincts he and his wife Hadewisia were admitted as 
brother and sister before their decease, Alan de Limesay, his son, and Gerard, 
his grandson, succeeded him, and were simibrly bountiful, but the son of Gerard 
dying without issue, the property went to his two daughters, Basilia, wife of Sir 
Hugh de Odingsels, and Aleonora, wife of Sir David de Lindsay of Crawford." 

The husband selected for the younger co-heiress of the barony of Wolverley 
was of her own blood, being the descendant of Waller de Liodesay, who first 
settled in Scotland under the banner of David I. He figures repeatedly in the 
charters of the latter while Prince of Cumberland ; and " is a witness and juror 
in the celebrated InguisiHo or inquest of Prince David into the possessions and 
rights of the see of Glasgow within his territories, in rii6." His exact relation- 
ship to the English Limesays is not known; but it is certain that for many 
generations his posterity bore the same arras — GuLs, an eagle displayed Or. 
They resided at Ercildoune in Roxburghshire— in after times the home of Thomas 
the Rhymer; but from the latier part of the twelfth century we find them 
associated with the great mountain territory of Crawford— -commonly called 
Crawford-Lindsay — in Clydesdale, " so inseparably connected with their later 
history." Sir David, High Justiciary of Scotland, who married his English 
kinswoman in laoi, was the son of a Scottish princess, Marjory, sister of King 
William the Lion and David Earl of Huntingdon ; and as all his four sons died 
without issue, tlie descendant of his only daughter, Alice de Plnkeney, claimed 
the Crown of Scotland at the competition in 129s. Sir David himself was the elder 
of three brothers. Sir Waiter, the second, founded the house of Lamberton, of 
which four successive generations married heiresses, till Christiana de Lindesay, 
representing the last of the line, carried its accumulated riches to her husband 
Ingelram de Guisnes, Sire de Coucy. Thus the descendants of the third brother, 
Willi.ini, who had the barony of l.uffncss, in East Lothian, as his appanage, 
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l)ecarae the heads of Ihe house, and eventually recovered the hereditary estates. 
" Even before the death of Sir Henry Pirkeney io 1301, Crawford and its depen- 
dencies had been seized and decUred forfeit by the Scottish authorities, and 
bestowed on Sir Alexander Lindsay of LufFness, who sat as one of the great 
barons in the Parliament of 1308-g, which acknowledged Robert Bruce as lawful 
ICing of Scotland." From liis son, David, also a faithful adherent of Bruce, 
and llie 

" Sehir Dawy the Lyndyssay, 
That was true and of stedfast fay — " 

descend the greater part of the twenty distinct branches of the family — one of 
ihem settled in the United States of America — that are enumerated in the 
pedigree given in the Lives of the Lindsays* and were for the most part extin- 
guished during the great civil war. His grandson and namesake was created 
Earl of Crawford in 1398; " the Earldqm of Crawford being the third created 
since the extinction of the Celtic dynasty; that of Douglas having been the 
second, and that of Moray the first." Another branch were Lords Lindsay of the 
Byres, and Earls of Lindsay, the most powerful cadet of the house ; a third Earls 
of BaJcarres ; a fourth Lords Spynie ; and a fifth gave birth to the famous poet 
and herald, who was sent as ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. by James V. 

" Siill is thy nanie of high account, 
And still thy verse has chamis. 
Sir Uavid Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion-King-at-Amis." 

It would be idle for me to attempt to trace out the varied and romantic fortunes 
of this renowned family, whose annals, written by a former head of the house, 
fill three interesting volumes ; the briefest summary is all my space admits of. 
There have been in all twenty-six Earls of Crawford of this name. They had 
their castle at Finhaven in Angus, and held their great fief with rights of regality 
that ensured them "at least as many of the privileges of an independent prince 
as a Margrave or Pfalzgrave." For many successive generations they were 
hereditary Sheriffs of Aberdeen and Forfar. One of them was the fierce Tiger 
Earl — Earl Beardie — whom tradition believes to be still playing at "the de'il's 
builcs " in the secret chamber at Glamis Castle ; " doomed to play there till the 
end of time;" and nightly issuing forth, as each month of November comes round, 
to prowl about the house, and bend over the beds of its inmates, startled firom 
their sleep as his long be.ord sweeps across their faces. Another, the fifth Earl, 
" under whom the Lindsays rose to their highest power in Scotland," was created 

■ These formed, however, but an insignificant portion of the clan. " Within three 
or four centuries of their settlement in the North, above one hundred liifferent minor 
Houses or families of Lindsays were flourishing in Scotland, [uaiiy of them powerful 
independent Barons, holding in capite of the Crown." — Ibid. 
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Doke of Montrose by James 111. in 1488, having " deserved nobly of him" for 
loyalty and devotion : but at his dealh the Dukedom sank into donnancy, and 
was unsuccessfully claimed only a few years ago by the late EarL .\nother hatl 
to appeal 10 the Crown in 1526 for protection against his own son, who laid 
violent hands upon him, and imprisoned him in his own dungeon at Finhaven, 
Iiilbging his writs and apfropriating his rents. By the Scottish law the " ^Vicked 
Master " (as he was justly called) thus incurred the guilt of parricide, and entailed 
a curse on all his descendants, who seemed " hereditarily doomed to prodigality 
and crime," Accordingly, one of them, the Coma Incarceralus, died in duresse 
in Edinburgh Castle, leaving his only child, 1-ady Jean, literally a beggar for her 
daily bread. During the Thirty Years' War, " six young Crawford cousins," Earl 
<ieorge, with his brothers and kinsmen, took service under Gustavus Adolphus ; 
and the younger of these brothers, Ludovic, the " Loyal Earl," was among the 
first to join Charles I, at the rearing of the standard at Nottingham, and died an 
exile for his sake. His Earldom was* declared forfeit, and granted by the 
Covenanters to John, first Earl of Lindsay, and tenth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
who had espoused their cause, and was at the same time appointed High Trea- 
surer ; and with his posterity it remained till the line failed with the twenty-second 
Earl in iSoS. It then passed to Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres (descended 
from a second son of the ninth Earl) ; but " he was," says his grandson, " unwilling 
to assume the title or advance his pretensions, owing to the difliculty of dealing 
with such a mass of intermediate pedigree and extinctions, and to the uncertainty 
which existed as to the ultimate remainder or limitition in the patent of 1642 :" 
by which Charles I. had reconferred the title on Earl Ludovic. He consequently 
never bore it ; but the discoverj' of that document in the charter-room at Crawford 
Priory, in 1833, enabled his successor to make good his claim, which was con- 
firmed in 1848 by the decision of the House of Lords. 

Latomer, or l^timer : for Le Latinier,' or interpreter. Four of these are 
among tlic liarons mentioned in Domesday ; David tnlerpres, who held in Dorset ; 

■ "A l.iiinicr, or laiimer, was liierally a speaker or writer of Uttin, that l-inguagc 
being then the vehicle of all record or transcript. Latin, indeed, for centuries was the 
coniiiicin ground on which all European ecclesiastics met. Thus it became looked 
upon .'IS the language of inli-rpretation. The term I ain speaking of, however, seems 
to have become general ul an curly stage. An old lyric says — 
'• ' Lyarc was mi latyiiicr, 
Sloth & sleep mi bedjncr.' 

Sir John Maundcville, describing an eastern route, says (I am quoting Mr. Lower) : 
'And tiicn iillwcys fyndcn Latyncrcs ti> go with tbun in the conlrces and ferther 
bcynndc in to tynie ih.ii nitn connc the language.'"— tforni/^f EnglUk Surnamet. 
"The worrl Lalimarius (whence the i)roper name Latimerj was tirsi applied to one 
who understood l.nlin. Then tl came to signify one who had acquired a knowledge 
of any oiIkt llwn his native language." — Ejrton's Skropskirc. 



Hugo /ii///M//tfj (elsewhere called Hugolinus tntfr/tres) who held in Ilnnls and 
Somerset ; Ralph Lalimarus, who held in Essex ; and Lewin Latinarius, who 
held in Herefordshire. 

It is onlj' with the third of these, Ralph, Secretary to the Conqueror, thai we 
have here to da Of him derived William !e I^timcr, who in 1165 held a 
knight's fee of Vesci in Yorkshire (Liber Niger) : and another Wiliiam, most 
likely tlie son of the first, who paid loo'' in 1190 to have .1 trial at law with 
Geoffrey de Valoins, who had taken possession of part of his park at Billenges. 
A thin:! William was Sheriff of York and Constihle of York Castle in 1254, and 
had at different times also the custody of Pickering, Cockermouth and Scar- 
borough. He did "laudahle service" to Henry III. during the Uarons' War, 
and followed Edward I. throughout his martial career; first, in 1269, to the Holy 
Land, and then in oil liis campaigns in ^Vales, Scotland, and Gascony, The King 
rewarded him with a grant of Danby in Yorkshire, and a summons to parliament 
in 1299. He and his brother John married two sisters, the co-heirs of Walter 
Ledet, or de Braibroc, who divided his great Northamptonshire barony between 
them. His wife, Alice, was the elder, and brought with her, besides half the 
Honour of Warden, one moiety of the town, and the whole hundred of Corby. 
William IV., their son, took to wife another heiress, Lucia de Thweng, who, 
during one of his absences in the Scottish wars, was carried off from his York- 
shire manor house of Bninne, " with divers other goods, by certain unknown 
persons. Whereupon, the King sent his Precept to the Sheriff, to make strict 
search for her, throughout all that County ; commanding him, that in case he 
did find her out, he should, if need were, raise the power of the County, and 
cany her back to Brunne." But the hue and cry was of no avail ; the lady, 
having gone away of her own accord, could not be recovered ; and the next we 
hear of her is her divorce, by sentence of the Court of Rome — a notable instance 
of the early disregard of the sacrament of marriage in a church that now 
pronounces it indissoluble. Lord Latimer married again : and had the " ill hap " 
of being taken prisoner at Bannockburn. He was followed by two more Williams, 
his son and his grandson : the latter being only six years old when he succeeded 
to the barony. This fourth Lord Latimer proved the last of the line. He was 
a soldier from his very boyhood, and passed his life almost uninterruptedly in 
the l-'rench wars, in which various gallant feats of arms are recorded of him. In 
1364, " being with John de Montfort at the Siege of Doveroy, with scarce one 
thousand six hundred Men, he encountered with Charles de Bloys, who came to 
raise the Siege with no less than three thousand six hundred ; And in a sharp 
Ikittle, slew him, with almost one thousand Knights and Esquires ; taking 
Prisoners two Earls, twenty-seven Lords, and one thousand five hundred Men at 
Anus." He served as Constable of Becherel in Brittany, LL and Captaia 
General to John Duke of Brittany and Captain and Governor of the town, castle 
and Viscounicy of St. Sauveur, and was successively Steward of tlie Household 
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and the King's Chamberlain. But in 1 37^ he was " removed from all his trusts," 
and impeached by the House of Commons. He was accused of squandering 
and appropriating the King's treasure ; the loss of the town of St. Sauveur and 
the castle of Becherel was laid to his chaise, and he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 20,000 marks. This, however, the K.ing mercifully remitted, and soon after, 
the Lords and Commons both representing that he had been erased from the 
Privy Council and deprived of his offices by " untrue suggestions," he was 
reinstated — partly, it was said, by the favour of the Duke of Lancaster. Richard H, 
appointed him Captain of Calais, and sent him to treat of peace with Scotland. 
His last campaign was under Thomas of Woodstock, with whom he went to the 
siege of Nantes in 1380 as Constable of the host. He died the same year, 
leaving by his wife l-ady Elizabeth Fitz Alan an only child, Elizabeth I^timer, 
his sole heiress. She was twice married — each time to a widower ; for she 
became the second wife of John, Lord Nevill of Raby, and tht-n of Robert, Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby; and by her first husbandwas the mother of three children, 
John, Elizabeth, and Margaret John NeviJI, who in her right was Lord 
Latimer, died childless in 1430; his sister Margaret Hkewise died s. p. ; and 
thus Elizabeth, who had married her stepson Sir Thomas Willoughby, remained 
the only heir. But, within two years, the barony was granted, through the great 
power and predominance of the Nevills, to a grandson of Lord Nevill's by his 
first wife. Sir George Nevill, on whom a part of the estates had been settled, and 
though an utter stranger to the blood of Latimer, he held it without dispute or 
cavil till his death. However, in the time of his grandson and successor Richard, 
it was claimed by the great-grandson and heir of Sir Thomas Willoughby, Robert 
Lord Broke; when it was declared that Sir Ceorge had been created Lord 
Latimer by a new title; and Lord Broke " having a title of his own, was contented 
to conclude a match between their children ; and Richard suffered a recovery 
on certain manors and lordships demanded by the Lord Broke." — Banks. 

The second brother of the first Lord Latimer, John de Latimer, who had 
married the younger Lcdet heiress, left at his death, in 1283, a son known as 
Thomas le Latimer Bochard, and summoned to parliament in 1299 as Ix)rd 
Latimer of Braybrooke, to distinguish him from his uncle, who at the same time 
had summons as Lord Latimer of Danby. He built a castle on his mother's 
inheritance at Braybrooke, and founded a line of Northamptonshire barons, that 
ended with his three childless grandsons, who each in turn succeeded to the title. 
Sir Thomas, the second of these, was eminent among the leaders of the Lollards, 
but recanted before his death, and like Sir Lewis Clifford, expressed his deep 
penitence in his will. He declared himself, " a false Knyghtc to God ; " jiraying 
that He "would take so poore a present as my wrecchid Soulc ys, into his 
inenH, through the beseching of his blessed Modyr, and his holy Seynts." 
Udw.arxl, the last Lord, who died in 141 1, bequeathed Braybrooke and all his 
\er property to his sister's son, John Griffin. 
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Some descendants of the first Lord Latimer of Danby, survived till 1505 in 
Dorsetshire, where John, his younger son, had acquired the manor of Duntish 
through its heiress Joan de Gouis, Sir Nicholas, the last heir, was attainted in 
the reign of Edward IV., tliough the attainder was afterwards reversed. Edith 
Latimer, the wife of Sir John Mordaunt, was his only child. 

The martyred Bishop Latimer was probably derived from a younger branch 
of this house, of which, as it had lapsed into obscurity, the pedigree is lost. His 
parents lived in Leicestershire, but had inherited none of the property held there 
during the fourteenth cenlurj' by the Latimers of Braybrooke, " My father," he 
tells us, "was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own; only he had a farm of 
3 or 4 pounds a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled as much as kept 
half a dozen men. He had walk for too sheep, and my mother milked 30 kine ; 
he was able and did find the King a harness with himself and his horse while he 
came to the placL' that ho should ri.-ceive the King's wages. I can remember 
that 1 buckled his harness when he went to Elackhealh Field. He kept me to 
school ; he married my sisters with five pounds a piece, so that he brought them 
up in godliness and in the fear of God. He kept hospitality to his poor neigh- 
bours, and some alms he gave to the poor : and all this he did of the same farm, 
where he that now hath it paycth 16 ponnds a year or more, and is not able to 
do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink 
to the poor." 

Lotieday ; from l^veday or Louday, Toulouse. Several of this name occur 
in the thirteenth century; Alexander, Walter, Nicolas, and Roger de Lovcday 
held in Kent ; Roger also in Lincolnshire ; John in Lincolnshire ; and Richard 
in Huntingdonshire. — Rotuli Hundraiorum. This Richard witnessed a charter 
of Almaric Pech^ (Mon. Angl. ii 84). William de Loveday was a benefactor of 
the Knights Templars (Ibid. i. 545) : aoti probably the same William, seated in 
Oxfordshire, who received a writ of military summons in 1297. — Palgrav^i Par- 
liamentary IVrits. About the same time, Katherine, one of the sisters and 
co-heiresses of Richard Loveday, and youngest daughter of Roger Loveday and 
Sibilla his wife, married Roger de Tichbome, and brought him various manors 
in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. Another and eUler sister married Richard 
Hakoun. Their armorial bearings were Azure, 3 bars dancettfe Or. — Archxo- 
le^cai Journal, 1855. Roger Loveday was a Justice Itinerant in Gloucester in 
1286. The Lovedays now seated in Oxfordshire do not trace their descent 
further back than the first years of the last century, and acquired \Villiarascoie, 
near Banbury, through an heiress in 1777. 

It was probably the William Loveday already mentioned, who held in Great 
Wilburgham, Cambridgeshire, of the King in capite, "by the serjeanty of finding 
a soar sparhawk, and carrying it to the King's court, and there staying 12 days, 
with a horses, a pages, and 2 greyhounds, at the cost of the King," — Plac. 
Coron. Ed. I, Can!. 
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In addition to that already given, tliree other coats are allributed to this 
family. The I.ovednys of Essex have Azure three fleurs de lis Or; those of 
Norfolk, and Cheston in Suffolk, Per pale, Argent and Sable, an eagle displayed 
with two necks counterchanged, gorged with a ducal coronet Or; and another 
branch, Sable gutt& de sang, on a «hief Ari^mt three greyhounds' heads 
erased of the first, collared Or. In Essex the name still existed in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. John Loveday, of Dudinghurst, occurs there 
about i6to. 

Lovell. "Asceline, Seigneur of Breherval, and Lord of Castle Gary in 
England, was a vassal of William de BreteuiL Goello or Goel was the surname 
which Asceline usually assumed, derived from a noble Breton barony,* but the 
designation of Lupellus, or young Wolf, had been bestowed upon him in con- 
sequence of his savage temper, common to the whole family. Through his son 
William, softened into Lovell, the name became hereditary. ' Lovell, our dog,* 
was his lineal descendant Lovells of Castle-Cary, Lovells of Tichmarsh, Per- 
cevals, Egmonts, Beaumonts, and Somersetshire Gumeys, the second line of 
Barewe Goumay (where the walls of the old manor-house are [xirtly standing) — 
all come from Asceline. By ill usage and torture, he compelled his liege lord to 
grant hira his daughter Isabel, with ^^3,000 of Dreux currency. During three 
months Breteuil was kept in duresse, ironed, chained, plagued, and starved, 
without yielding: till at length the livres and the lady were extorted by an 
ingenious mode of torture. In the depth of winter, Asceline fastened him to the 
grating at the bleak top of a tower, unclothed, save by a poor, thin shirt : he 
was thus exposed to the whistling, biting, bitter winds, while water was poured 
upon him abundantly and continually, till he was sheeted with ice. This anguish 
Breteuil could not resist t he consented to the tenns proposed, endowed Isabel 
in the church-porch, and gave her away."- — Sir Francis Paigrave. 

The father of Asceline was Robert de Breherval, one of the eight sons of 
Eudo, Count of Brittany, who held the castle and barony of Ivery, in Normandy, 
by the service of three knights' fees. He came to England with the Conqueror, 
and fought at Seolac ; but soon after returned home and died a monk in the 
Abbey of Bee. .\scelin, suraamed Gone!, and Gouel de Percheval, appears in 
Domesday as a large landowner in Somerset, where he held the barony of Castlc- 
Cary. He had three sons : the eldest, Robert, died s. p. in 1 1 21 : William, the 
second, succeeded him ; and John, the youngest, was portioned in the manor of 
Harptree, and in consequence took that name, but afterwards changed it to 
Goumay. From him descended tlic Barons of Harptree Goumay. 

William Gouel de Percheval had both ihe Norman and English estates; 
and inherited, with his father's turbulent and ungovernable temper, his nick-name 
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of Lupellus, or Loiivel, which was ever after used by tiis posterity. His life is 
one long record of dilferent rebeUions. First, he took up arms, with his falhcr- 
in-law, VValeran of MeilenI, against Henry I, ; " and fighting stoutly on his part 
in that notable skirmish, near the Borough of Turold, where Waleran was 
utterly vanquished and made prisoner : being taken in his flight by a Peasant, 
gave him his Armour for liberty to escape ; and having so done, cut all his Hair 
according to the mode of an Esquire ; by which means he passed unknowa to a 
Ferry upon the River of Sene, where he gave his Shoes to the Boatman to carry 
him over, and so at length got bare-foot to his own house." — Dugdale. Next, 
with other Somersetshire barons, he espoused the cause of the Empress Maud, 
and was twice besieged in his castle of Gary : first in 1138, when it was taken 
by King Stephen : and again — but on that occasion unsuccessfully — by William 
de Tracy in 1 153. " It is probable that from this time the castle fell to ruin 
and decay; for little more is heard of it in the succeeding reigns, and at present 
the spot wherein it stood is hardly known to the inhabitants of the town ; being 
marked only by an intrenched area of about two acres, called the Camfi, in 
which implements of war and bolts of iron have frequently been dug up."~ 
Coliinson's Somo'sd. He left five sons: i. Waleran, Lord of Yvery in 
Normandy; 2. Ralph, and 3. Henry, who were successively Lords of Castle- 
Cary ; 4. William, ancestor of the Lovels of Tichmarsh ; and 5, Richard, who 
retained the original surname of Percheval or Perceval, and was the ancestor of 
the Fjjis of Egmont. See Perceval. 

The barony of Castle-Cary descended in regular succession to Richard, third 
of the name and last of the line, who had the custody of the Dorsetshire castles 
of Corfe and Purbeclt, and was summoned to parliament as a baron by Edward IIL 
in 1348 : but, as both his son and grandson died before him, left no heir save his 
granddaughter Muriel, who carried his title and estate 10 her husband, Nicholas 
Lord SL Maur. 

The younger branch of the Lovels (the posterity of WillLim) were of longer 
continuance and greater account in the world. Tliey were seated at Minster- 
Ixivel in Oxfordshire, and exchanged their paternal coat for that of the Bassets, 
with whom they had intermarried. Tichmarsh was acquired through Maud 
Sydenham, a great Northamptonshire heiress, in the time of Henry III. One of 
the family, Philip Lovei, was Treasurer of England during the same reign : but 
was accused and brought to trial by the barons for having taken bribes from the 
Jews to exempt them from tallage, and being "put firom that high trust," and 
heavily fined, died of grief and vexation in 1158. His nephew John, who served 
in the Scottish wars, and (irst had license to castellate Tichmarsh, was summoned 
to parliament as Lord Lovel of Tichmarsh in 1299; and his descendant, the 
fifth Lord, acquired a second barony through his wife Maud, granddaughter 
and heir of Robert de Holland, Lord Holland. To these, the next but one 
)n, Sir William, added a third and fourth, by his marriage with 
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Alice, in her own right Baroness D'Eyjicourl and Baroness Grey de Rother- 
field; and both his sons followed their father's example. John, the elder, 
eighth Lord Lovel, manicii Joane, only sister and heir of William, second 
Viscount Beaumont, who brought him her brother's barony of Beaumont : and 
William, the second, married AHanor, only child of Robert Lord Morley, and was 
summoned lo parliament as Lord Morley. (See Morlci.) John's son. Francis, 
in addition to the accumulated baronies he thus inherited, received the title oF 
Viscount I.ovel on the accession of Richard III, Though his father had been 
throughout a staunch Lancastrian, rewarded for his services to Henry VL, and 
forced to fly for his life 00 the landing of the Duke of York, the son became the 
bosom fnend and counsellor of the Yorkist king, and was one of the hated 
favourites denounced in the old distich : 

" The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our Dog, 
Govern all England under the Hog." 

He was appointed Constable of Wallingford, IjirJ Chamberlain of the 
Household, and Chief Butler of England : but all these evanescent dignities 
passed away with his master's brief reign ; and his after fate was strange and 
pitiable. After the rout of Bosworth, he Hed for sanctuary to SL John's, Col- 
chester ; and thence, hunted from place lo place, he at last made his way to 
Flanders, and betook himself to the court of Margaret, Ducliess of Burgundy, 
the late King's sister. She greeted him kindly, and employed him on the 
expedition sent over to Ireland to uphold the counterfeit Duke of York, Lamliert 
Simnel ; from whence he came back to England with John dc la Pole, Earl of 
Lincoln, and fought under him at the disastrous battle of Stoke. From this 
point a certain mystery hangs over his fate. He was last seen, after the battle, 
swimming his horse across the Trent ; hut it was said he could not gain the 
further side, on account of the steepness of the banks, and that both he and his 
horse were swept away by the current. There was always, however, a report in 
the country that he was not drowned, but had succeeded in making good his 
landing, and sought refuge in some hiding-place, where he lived for a long time, 
but in the end was left to starve to death. Tliis tradition, which is alluded lo 
by I^rd Bacon, was curiously confirmed by a discovery made in the first years 
of the last century. " On the 6th of May, 1728," writes Mr. William Cowper, 
Clerk of the Parliament in 1737, "the present Duke of Rutland related in my 
hearing, that about twenty years before, viz. in 1708, upon occasion of new 
laying a chimney at Minster Luvcl, there was discovered a large vault under- 
ground, in which was the entire skeleton of a man, as having been sitting at a 
table, which was before him, with a book, paper, pen, &c. : in another part 
of the room lay a cap, all much mouldered and decayed. \Vhich the family and 
others judged lo be this Lord Lovel, whose exit has hitherto been so uncertain." 
It would thus api)ear that he had gone 5tr.\ight to his own house, and shut him- 
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self up in a hidden chamber probably contrived for some such emergency, trust- 
ing his secret to a confidential servant who had either forgotten or betrayed him 
and there, mewed up like a rat in a hole, he had been suffered to die by inches, 
in all the lingering agonies of starvation. 

He had no children, and all his honours fell under attainder. One only — 
the barony of Beaumont — was restored in 1S40 to a descendant of his elder 
sister, Joan, the wife of Sir Brian Stapleton of Carlton in Yorkshire. 

" Benham-Lovell, in Berkshire, took its name from this family; it was held 
by the service of keeping a pack of dogs {canum deynectorum) at the King's 
expense for the Royal use." — Lysons. 

The Lovells are also found in Scotland, and had crossed the Border at an 
early date, for in ii8j Henry Lovell granted some of his land at Hawick to the 
prior and canons of St. Andrew's. Hawick in Roxburghshire was their ancient 
residence; thence they removed to Ballumbie, in Angus, which they held till 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Thomas Lovel witnesses the 
foundation charter of the Matson Diat at Brechin in 1267. "Eva, quae fuit 
uxor Roberti Lovel" did homage for lands in the counties of Aberdeen, Forfar, 
and Roxburgh in rapS; and, much about the same time, " Agneys, qu fu la 
femme Henry Lovel," performed the same service for lands in Roxburghshire. 
James Lovel is recorded as one of the Angus barons who fell at Harlaw in 1411. 
/Mexander, the son of Richard Lovel of Ballumbie, is said to have married 
Catherine Douglas, who was in the Convent of the Bl.iclc Friars at Perth, when 
King James L and " Walter Straton, the kyng's chalmer chyld," were murdered 
by the Earl of Athole and his associates. This lady was maid of honour to 
Queen Joanna, and it is said by an old writer that, on hearing the approach of 
the regicides, and with a view of allowing the king time to escape, she " put hir 
anne in the hole where the bolt suld have bene for haste, bot the upstriking of 
it brak hir anwe." *^~Mctnoriah of Angus and the Mcarns. Andrew Lovell, in 
157Z, " was denunceit rebell and thairfor put in ward." After this, but few 
traces remain of the family. Ballumbie had passed into the possession of Sir 
Thomas Lyon of Aldbar. "Some of the family became burgesses in the 
neighbouring town of Dundee : and the List notice of them, as landed proprietors, 
occurs in 1607, when Sibylla and Mariota were served he iresses-potti oners of 
iheir father, Jaraes Lovell, in the lands and fishings of Westferry and ' the 
Vastcruik, aiias Kilcraig,' on the north of the Tay, which probably goes to show 
that the family failed in co-heiresses."— /i/V/. 

Lemare : or, more correctly, as Leland has it, De La Mare : from the ^ 

" " Tradition says, that Catherine Douglas, in honour of her heroic act when she 
barred [he door with her arm against the niurdcrers of James I. of ScoUand, received 
popularly the name of ' Barlass.' This name remains to her descendants, the Barlas 
family in .Scolland, whi> h.ive fi>r their crest a broken ami."— Notes lo The KtHg'i 
Tragedy. 
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^rcat ficf of \a Marc, near St. Opportune, in the commuru of Autretot, 
Norrnandy ; where their castle was built upon piles on the margin of the Like 
%V\\ ij2i\\t:A Orande-marc. ITic Sire de I^ Marc is one of the Norman nobles 
enumerate^l by Wacc at the battle of Hastings ; and the family became very 
numerrnis lx;th in Normandy and England Sir William de la Mare, and his 
lands in the valley of I^ Marc, are mentioned in a charter of St. Louis, dated 
1259; and as many as nine Sires de I^ Mare (almost all of them bearing 
different arms) are entered on the roll of " Gentilshommes de la Normandie " 
fjiven in the Nobiliaire. De I^ Marre de Longueville, of the bailifiy of Bayeux, 
and the Sicur de Ia Mare, of that of Carentan, sat in the Assembly of Norman 
nobles convened in 1789. 

The ancestor of the English families, ** Norman de La Mare, lived c. 1030. 
Hugo de \jx Mare, 1070, occurs in a Breton charter (Morice, Hist Bret 
I'rcuvcH, i. 434)." — The Norman People, This was one of his sons, of whom 
four came to England at the Conquest, though in all probability not the eldest of 
them* William Fitz Norman, who in 1086 held of the King in chief in 
CilouccHtcr and Hereford, and as William de Mare, appears as an undertenant in 
WiltHhire and Hertfordshire (Domesday), must have been the head of the house. 
Plugh, alHO called Fitz Norman (Hugo de Mare in Domesday), held of Hugh 
Lupus in Cheshire. Ralph, the third, was the Earl's Dapifer or Seneschal, and 
the ancestor of the Palatinate Barons of Montalt. He and Roger, a fourth 
brother, are mentioned in a charter of Hugh Fitz Norman's to St. Werburgh's 
Abbey, Chester, between 1107-20. 

William is said to have married a daughter of Hugh Lupus (it must have 
been a bastard (laughter), and had a son, named after his grandfather, Hugh, 
" ancestor of the Harons of Kilpec, and censor of the Forest of Dean, 1131." — 
A, S. KiH$, The custody of this forest " had been attached to the holding of 
Home of 1^'itz Norman's lands in the time of Edward the Confessor." — Sir Hatry 
Klih, Hugh gave the church of Kilpec, with the chapel of Our Lady within the 
Castle, in 1 1 24 to the monks of St. Peter's at Gloucester ; and his son Henry 
assumed the name of this Herefordshire castle, which was the head of his barony. 
Thi» Henry, in 1x75, was fined one hundred marks for trespassing in the King's 
forests ; and his successor John, obtained a charter from King John, the year 
after his accession, " That neither himself nor any of his Heirs, should be 
abridg'd of the Bailiwick of his Forest of Herefordshire." — Daj^iiak. He died 
four years afterwards, leaving a son who proved the lost heir male, and had two 
daughters who inherited, Isabel, the eldest, carried the barony to William 
Waleran; and Joan, the second, married Philip Marmion. 

The three other sons of Norman de La Mare were, as I have already 
said, settleil in Cheshire. Hugh Fitz Norman, Lord of Lea, held a con- 
aiderable estate that had been allotted to him by the F^rl in his county 
palatine; but his line failetl with his grandson, and the whole reverted to 



the Barons of Montalt, descended from his next brother Ralph, Seneschal 
of Chesler. 

Ralph's son Robert had adopted the name of the head of his barony, " a 
little Hill," says Dugdale, " in Flintshire, then called Montalt, whereon he built 
a castle, but of late time (vulgarly) Moulde " :" and ruled his territory with the 
iron hand of a Baron Marcher. In the time of his successor Roger it was over-run 
by Llewellyn's son David ; and one of the ajticles in the treaty of peace concluded 
in 1J43 between Henry III. stipulated that the Baron of Montalt should enjoy 
his own again. In 1249, "being reputed one of the greatest Batons of this 
Realm, and signed with the Cross in order to an Expedition to the Holy Land " 
with Prince Edward, he sold lo the Monks of Coventry " a great part of his 
Woods and Revenues " there, to raise money for his outfit. This propeny had 
come to him through Cecily his wife, one of the coheirs of Hugh de Albini, Earl 
of Arundel, by whom he left two sons ; John, twice married, but childless : and 
Robert, styled the " Black Steward of Chester," who was the father of the two 
last Lords of Montalt, Roger, and Robert. Roger was in arms against Hen. III., 
but twice followed Edward I, to the Gascon wars, and was rewarded by a 
summons to parlianoenl in 1294, He died s. p. three years afterwards ; and his 
brother Robert, again a soldier and again a baron by writ, being likewise childless, 
settled his whole vast estate, with the castles of Monthalt, Hawarden, &c, on 
Queen Isabel, the mother of Edward III. for her life, and afterwards on her 
younger son, John of Ellham, and his heirs. He died in 1329. 

But, according to Ortnerod, he had another brother and heir-at-law, Hugh de 
Montalt, whom he thus defrauded of his rights ; and Hugh was succeeded by a 
son and a grandson. Judith, the daughter of the grandson, married — Glegg ; and 
"her descendants claimed the town, castle, lordship, and manor of Mohaute and 
Mohautesdale." Bui what they obtained is a widely different question. 

The name of Monhalt or Monhaut was transmuted to Moulde or Maude ; 
and a branch of the house — vaguely described as " cousins " — was long seated at 
Riddlesdcn in Yorkshire. Robert Maude, of Riddtesden and Ripon, living in 
the seventeenth century, sold his English estates to buy land in Ireland, and 
settled at Dundrum, co. Tipperary. His grandson, who married a Cornwallis 
heiress, received a baronetcy in 1705, and was the father of Sir Thomas Maude, 
created Baion of MonUlt in 1776, whose tiile expired with hira in the following 
year. It was revived in favour of his brother, Sir Cornwallis, in 1 785 ; and the 
Viscountcy of Hawarden followed in 1793. Both lilies are sliL borne by his 
descendant ; and another — the Earldom De Montalt— was added in 1 886. 

The collateral branches that retained the original name of De Ia Mare, 
which, by a curious fatality, had been discarded by the principal families — were 

• It is called by the Welsh ■' Wyddgrug," the conspicuous hill, translated Montalt 
by the Normans. 
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exiremely Dumerous, Nearly twenty different bearings are assigned to the name 
in Burke's Armoury, exclusive of the coat of the Barons of Kilpec, Argenl a 
sword in bend Sali/e ; or that of the Barons of MontaJt, Asure, a lion rampant 
Argent. The unravelling of their respective peOigrecs would be a task over 
which a conscientious genealogist might grow grey. Robert de La Mare (no 
doubl belonpng to the house of Kilpec), who in 1165 held ten knight's fees of 
the Earl of Gloucester, is credited with being the ancestor of the Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Herefordshire branches, " By the White Book of Worcester it 
apjiears that Thomas de La Mare held in Ordewicke, in the parish of F.lderslield 
of the gift of William Earl of Gloucester, about 1182 ; and 20 Ed. Ill, John 
[Jelamare held lands in Eldersfield. This family extended themselves into the 
county of Hereford, and gave name to the parish of Tedstone Delamare. In 
7 Hen. VI. the Delamares of Tedstone were returned into the Exchequer in rank 
next to the knights, and before the esquires, to attend the King's person with 
horse and arms to France. About the same time John Delamare of Hardwicke 
was returned into the same court as an esquire to serve the King. Delamare 
having sold this estate to Sir Thomas Coventry, soon afler left the country." — 
Nash's Worceslershire. Sir Peter de La Marc of Yatton, knight of the shire for 
Herefordshire, was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons at the accession 
of Richard IL He bad been nominated for the office in the last Parliament of 
the previous reign, but rejected through the influence of the Court party, and 
imprisoned in Nottingham Castle for speaking his mind too freely respecting 
Alice Perers, " the Abishaig of King Edward III," He continued none the less 
independent and " bold of speech ; " for his first act as Speaker was to make 
several important regulations for the government of the country during llie young 
King's minority. At his death, Yatton passed to his great nephew Roger 
Seymour, ancestor of the Dukes of Somerset Richard De la Mare was Sheriff 
of Hereford i Henry VI. Their arms, Barry of six, dancett^ Or and Gules, 
remain in Hereford Cathedral. 

In Oxfordshire, Henry de la Mare, on the death of his fadier in 1 139, paid a 
fine " that he might enjoy his office of Veltrare (Vaultrer, or Huntsman), holding 
it by petty Seijeanty." His successor, Robert, Sheriff of Oxon 34 Hen. II., and 
of Okoii and Berks in the first two years of Cccur de Lion's reign, was the father 
of GeotTrcy, who held Dudcoie in Berkshire. P>om him (I am still quoting the 
Jiartinasf) descended John de la Mare of GersjTiden (Garsington) in Oxfordshire, 
who scrvetl in Edward L"s foreign wars in 1293 and 1*97, and was summoned to 
Parliiimcnt by him in ugg. None of the name ever received a second summons ; 
and with him Dugdale consequently doses the pedigree. Even the portion he 
has given must be far from complete. There was a Henry de la Marc in the 
reign of Henry IH., who •■ held ^11 of land at Elwescot in Oxfordshire by the 
gCTJe.inty of keeping the door of the King's hall, and providing brushwood and 
litter for ibc use of the King's household : and two marks of land al Eston by the 
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seijeanty of keeping the mcrdrices* following the King's Court " (Testa de Nevill), 
His wife Gunnot has left her name to Winterbome-Gunnor in Wiltshire, also 
called (in the Pipe-Roll of 1254) Winterboroe de la Mare. They had "a son 
named Henry, who w.is slain in i-i^i, fugiens de pace. He was a robber of 
churches and monasteries, and was imprisoned at Bampton in Oxfordshire, where, 
breaking his prison, he was pursued and cut down with an axe. According to 
one account he left Alicia his sister and heiress ; but his lands, as those of a felon, 

e seized into the King's \\3.tA^"^ Hoards Wilts. 

Contemporary with him was Nicholas de la Mare, Lord of Nunney-de-la-Mare 
in Somersetshire, of which the family had been " very early possessed. He was 
succeeded by another Nicholas, who lived there in the time of Edward I., and had 
several children, of whom Elias de la Mar« was a great warrior, and was the first 
projector of the casile there, which was finished by his successors. John de la 
Mare was Sheriff of Wilts" (where he has left his name to Fisherton-de-la-Mare) 
"in 1377, and then bore on his shield two lions passant. This John and his 
younger brother Jaqucs finished the castle, embellishing it with spoils brought 
from abroad, which had been won in the wars of France. Philip de la Mare 
succeeded to the manor of Nunney-de-Ia-Mare, and was father of several 
children, of whom Sir Elias de la Mare was Sheriff of Wilts z Hen. V., but died 
without issue ; and Eleanor his eldest sister became heir to the whole estate 
lying in Somersetshire. This Eleanor was married to WillJam Paulet, second son 
of Sir John Paulet of Melcombe in this county," — CoUinsoiis Somerset. He was 
the ancestor of the Marquesses of Winchester and Dukes of Bolton. Leiand 
describes Nunney as "a praty castle at the weste end of the paroche churclie, 
havynge at eche end by nonhe and souihe i praty rownd lowres gatheryd by 
cumpace to joync into one. The waulls be very stronge and thykke, and the 
stayres narrow ; the lodgynge within somewhat daike. It standith on the leflc 
ripe of the ryver devidethe " (dividing) " it from the churcheyarde. The castell 
ia motyd about, and this mote is servid by water conveyed into it owte of tlie 
ryver. There is a stronge wauUe withe owte the mote rounde about, saving at 
the est parte of the castell where it is defendyd by the brooke." It was held by 
the PauleU til! the time of Henry VIII. 

"Ther was," continues Leiand, "a younger Brother of this House of the 
Delamares ; and he by Pneferrement of Manage had about the tyme of Edwarde 
the 3, the Doughter and Heyre of one Achard, a Man of fayre Landes in Bark- 
shire. Syr Thomas Delamare, Knight of the Sepulclire, the last of this House 
had a Sun callid John ; and he dying afore Thomas his Father left two Doughters ; 
whereof one was maried to Humfre Foster, Father to Syr Humfre that now 
Jyvith; the other to Morton of Doreietshire, Kinsman to Cardinal Morton ; but 
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she had no ChiWren, and so the Landes of this Delamer cam totally to Foster," 
Her sister, however, amply atoned Tor this deficiency : for, adds Leland, " Syr 
Humfre Foster's Father had twenty Children." 

There were probably other ramifications of this ubiquitous race that I have 
left unnoticed. But at least one family, bearing the same name, may Ijc discarded 
from the list. The De la Mares or De la Meres of Cheshire were a younger 
branch of the Venables, seated at Mere in that county ; a town originally held by 
Gilbert de Venables, and so called from the adjoining lake ormere. Their coat 
of arms— an ancient three-masted ship; and their crest — a mermaid with a green 
tail holding a golJen comb or mirror — betoken this origin. 

Leuetot; from I^vetot in l^wer Normandy. "The earliest person in this 
splendid line is William de Luvetot, founder of the priory of Worksop. His 
appearance in the North is subsequent to the date of Domesday, but it could not 
be long after that time. In Hallamshire, at the castle of Sheffield, placed at the 
junction of the Sheaf with the Don, the Lo\'etots, Fumivalls, and their successors, 
had their principal seat, the caput baronia; ; though they had other houses 
dispersed throughout their fee, particularly Sheffield Manor, a house in the centre 
of their extensive park, the hall at Hansworth, and the manor of Worksop, to 
which has succeeded tlie present magnificent home of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
illustrious representative of this splendid \m^."-~Hunter's SkuI/i Yorkshire. Since 
then, Worksop has been sold to the Duke of Newcastle ; but the feudal 
seignorality of Hallamshire, whose lords may be traced to within thirty years of 
the Conquest, is still vested in their descendant by right of inheritance ; " no 
sale, and what is more extraordinary, no forfeiture, havHng ever happened to this 
great domain." It forms part of the high and mountainous tract compared by 
Dodsworth to the Apennines, " because the rain-water that there falleth sheddeth 
from sea to sea:" a wild untrodden upland of wood and moor, which when 
Hunter wrote (in tSig) comprised "no less than twenty thousand acres over 
which no plough has yet passed, and where scarcely a human habitation is to be 
found." * Who first raised the axe in its forests, or fixed their abode in the 
c valley where 
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" One of these " eloml-kissing mountains" is "so high that on a cleere day a man 
may frum the top thereof see both the minsters of Vork and Llncolnc, neare siKty 
miles off us ; and it is to be supposed that when the Devil did look over Lincolne as 
the proverb is, he stood upon that mountaine or neare it." In the " woody, rocky, 
Stony wildemesse " of WharnclifTc Chase the Dragon of Wantley had his home ; — a 
cleft in the rocks is still shown as the Dragon's den ; and old Sir Thom.is Worlley 
" causyd a lodge to be made for his plcsor lo hcare the hartes bell." The first man 
who ever shot grouse on the wing died in 1(187. 
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is not known ; but at the time of the Conquest Earl Waltheoff had an aula (hall, 
court) at Hallam, rear the present town of Sheffield. His treacherous wife, 
Countess Judith, was allowed to retain his lands after his execution, and held 
them at Domesday. " She sub-infeuded Roger de Busli ; ten years afterwards 
Dominus William de Louvetot appears in the place of De Busli, and it continued 
to be held of the heirs of the Countess."— /Tan/fr'j Hallamshire. 

It is not explained how De Louvetot, who had been a Huntingdonshire 
baron, acquired his interest in Yorkshire ; nor is there any certainty as to his 
genealogy ; but he is conjectured to have been the son of the Ricardus Surdus 
of Domesday, who was one of the two great sub-feudatories of the Earl of 
Mortaine (Nigel Fossard being the other) in this part of Kngland. His coal of 
arms. Argent a lion rampant parti per fesse Gulfs and Sabk, was allusive to his 
name, Luve (cognate to the German Loewe) being Danish for lion. 

He found his new domain ^thenceforward styled, from the caput baroniic, 
the Honour of Sheffield — suffering from " the skirt of the storm " of the 
Conqueror's wrath, that had swept across the contumacious North in ruin and 
devastation. But he and his successors proved wise and humane rulers. They 
made the castle I hey had buih at Sheffield their chief residence ; and the new 
town — then a rude collection of huts and smithies^grew and prospered under its 
protection. One of their first cares had been to plant churches throughout their 
territory, where in Saxon times there were none ; and they built a hospital, a 
corn-mill, and a bridge "where one was most wanted" over the Don. Un- 
fortunately their reign was brief; for the line ended with William de Louvetol's 
grandson and namesake, who died between 1175-80. He had married a De 
Clare, and left a daughter named Maud, then " of very tender years," to be the 
Lady of Hallamshire. She was first in waxd to Henry IL, and then to Cteur de 
Lion, who bestowed her hand on Gerard de Fumival, the son of one of his 
companions in arms at the siege of Acre. The homage-fine agreed upon by the 
fortunate bridegroom was 400 marks of silver ; but " this sum was never paid ; 
for not long after happened the great fight under the walls of Mirabel. To the 
success of that day the valour of De Fumival contributed ; and in the batUe and 
pursuit two hundred knights were made prisoners. One of them, whose name 
was Conan de Leon, fell into the hands of De Fumival : and this prisoner he 
rendered to the King, having in return a remission of his homage fine." — Ibid. 
Maud, who like other great heiresses, constantly used her family name, not only 
survived her husband for many years, but saw all her three sons go down to the 
grave before her. The eldest, Thomas, fell in Palestine, " probably m the great 
slaughter of die Christian host at Damietta : " and his mother, in her Iiereave- 
ment, dwelt with bitterness on " Ihe shameful (act that he whose life had been 
sacrificed to Christian zeal should lie in ground that was cursed by the step of 
the infidel." Her younger son Gerar<i, with true filial piety, undertook a 
second pilgriroagc to the East to bring back his brother's remdns; and she 
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had them solemnly interred in the Abbey founded by het great grandfather 
at Worksop." 

The Fumivals continued in possession for five generations ; till the last Lord 
Fumival died in 1383, leaving an heiress married to Sir Thomas Nevill, who in 
her light was Lord FumivaL Their only child, Maud Lady Fumival, was the 
wife of the great Earl of Shrewsbury, first summoned to parliament as " John 
Talhol of Hallam shire." The inheritance she brought remained with theTalbots 
for two hundred years. At last, in 1623, the seventh Earl left three coheiresses; 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, and Alethea,t 
Countess of Arundel and Surrey ; and as neither of the two elder sisters had 
children, the whole succession devolved on the last bom. Lady Aleihea Talbot 
thus conveyed Sheffield, Worksop, and the three baronies of Talbot, Fumival, 
and Strange of Blackmere to the head of the great house of Howard ; and her 
grandson Thomas, soon after the return of Charles II., was restored to the 
forfeited title of Duke of Norfolk, 

There had been another branch of the Louvetots, derived from a second son 
of the first Baron of Hallamshire. named Nigel, who remained in their old home 
in Huntingdon, and made Southoe, " on the land of Eustace the Sheriff, the seat 
of that Seignory, on which, in this Shire, thirteen and 3-ha!f knight's fees were 
dependent. But from this line, by gift of Verdon and Vesey, drowned were 
these in the Honour of Gloucester." — Cotton MS. He had five sons ; one of 
whom, named like himself Nigel, held the Honour of TickhiU in 1201 ; and, as 
heir male, had a great contest with Gerard de Fumival, which lasted six years. 
At length Gerard " gave one thousand Marks and fifteen Palfreys to the King 
that he might quietly enjoy those lands." Roger, the next, Constable of Bolsover 
and Sheriff of Derby and Notts in 39, 40, and 41 Hen, III., fell on the Baron's 
side at the battle of Evesham, and the inheritance was shared by his three sisters, 
one married to Amundeville, one to Braunford, and the third to Patric One of 
the first Nigel's younger sons was, however, still represented in Nottinghamshire 
till the following reign, when Oliver de Louvetot, of Carcolston in that county, 
left only female heirs. 

Lucy : from Lucy, near Rouen. The Lucys performed the office of Castle 
Guard ai Dover for seven knight's fees, lying in the counties of Kent, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, Richard de Lucy (the first of the family mentioned by Dugdalc) 
was Constable of Falaise in Normandy for King Stephen, and held it so stoutly 

" " The nameless and muiilated effigies in an obscure comer of this church," 
supposed to represent some of the De Louvetots, are all that is now left of the once 
splendid monuments that commemorated these great barons. 

t " Queen Elizabeth was her godmother, and gave her a name tiU then unknown 
to the baptismal vocabulary of England ; and Vincent informs us, ' out of her 
maiestie's true consideration and judgment of that worthy family, which was ever true 
to the state : . . . KXifitta signitying in our English, veride or truth.' " — Ibid. 
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^H against Geoffrey Earl of Anjou that he was rewarded with ihirtecn additional 
^" knight's fees in Essex, including the town of Grinstead. He fought on the King's 
side throughout his contest with llie Empress Maud, and routed the forces of the 
latter in a pitched battle near Wallingford. When the agreement between 
Stephen and Henry Duke of Normandy was entered upon in 1153, by which 
Henry was named as successor to the throne, " for the better securing of that 
Accord, the Tower of London, and Castle of Winchester, by the advice of the 
whole Clergy, were then given into the hands of this Richard de Lucie, he {by 

• his solemn Oath) promising that upon the death of King Stephen he would faith- 
fully deliver them to Henry ; and for his more effectual performance of that 
Trust, gave up his own Son as a Hostage." — DugdaU: The new King, on his 
accession, rewarded and employed him. He had a grant of the whole himdred 
of Angre with other manors in Essex; and in 1162 was appointed Lord Justiciary 
of England, the highest post of honour that could be held by a subject. When 

• the quarrel between Henry IL and Beckett first arose in 1 166, " Beckett fleeing 
into Normandy, and coming to Vicehac to celebrate the Feast of the Ascension 
of our Lord (the King being then also in those parts) discerning various persons 
who then repaired lo this Festival, and amongst them this Richard de I,ucie, he 
Slept into the Palpit, and then with lighted Candles pronounced the sentence of 
Excommunication against them all, as publick Incendiaries between the King 
and him. But being neither Convicted, nor called to answer, with the rest he 

P appealed, and entered the Church." — IbU. Five years previously, he had been 
sent over to England by the King to procure the election of this same Beckett. 
In 1173 he was for the second lime High Justiciary, and marching into 
Scotland with Humphrey de Bohun, Constable of England, wasted the country 
and burned Be rwick-ui)on -Tweed ; then aided the King's uncle, Reginald Earl of 
Cornwall, in putting down the rebelUon of the Earl of Leicester ; stormed and 
sacked Huntingdon, took the town of Leicester, and laid it in ashes. But as 
advancing years began to press upon him, he turned from this savage warfare lo 
the " deeds of piety " that were to ransom his soul ; and founded two priories in 

■ Kent, Westwood and Lesnes, taking "the habit of a Canon Regular" in the 
latter only a few months before his death in 1179. 
This powerful baron had two sons, Geoffrey and Herbert ; and two daughters, 
Maude, married to Walter Fitz Robert (ancestors of the Fitz Walters) and 
Rohais, married to Fulbert de Dover, Lord of Chilham in Kent, Geoffrey, the 
heir, did not survive his father, and left an only son who died s. p. ; Herbert, Iht 
^^^ younger, also had no issue; and their sister Rohais had livery of the whole 
^^L barony, though Maude appears lo have inherited Angre and the Essex 
^^Kproperty . * 

^^1 * He seems also to have had considerable possessions on the other side of the 
ChanneL " Richard de Lucy, Lord of Gouvii and Baron of Cr^tot in Normandy," is 
in the MSS. of the Cotton Libr. Tib. D. 1 1., among the nobility of France. 
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But the Lucys did not become extinct with the male line of the great 
Justiciar. He had ceitainly one brother, named Walter, and Reginald de Lucy, 
whose parentage Dugdale " could not discover," is generally supposed to have 
been another, and this " is the more probable, as he gave a moiety of the 
church at Godstone in Surrey to the Abbey of Lesnes, founded by Richard 
(Mod. ii. 301)." — Manning's Surrey. Walter de Lucy was the fifth Abbot of 
IJattlc; and according to the Abbey Chronicle, ruled wisely and energetically 
for thirty-three years. He is specially lauded for his zealous zeal in upholding 
the numerous " liberties and dignities " of his House, which involved him in a 
constant succession of lawsuits. On one occasion, as lord of the soil of 
Dcngemarsh, he enforced the cruel law of "wreck" against the King himself 
with these bold words, " If thou, O king, but destroy ever so small a right of our 
Abbey, conferred and observed by King William and others, thy predecessors, 
may God grant that thou no longer wear the crown of England ! " The greatest 
contest m which he ever engaged was with the Bishop of Chichester, who 
claimed spiritual jurisdiction over the Abbey, and had obtained from Pope 
Adrian IV. a letter formally admonishing Abbot Walter to "obey faithfully 
his bishop and master." The cause was brought before Henry II. immediately 
after his coronation, and the long account of it given in the " Chronicle " 
abounds with characteristic touches. We read how the Bishop taunted the 
Abbot with having unsuccessfully tried to obtain the See of London, and 
told the King roundly he had no right to interfere in spiritual matters; how 
the King, provoked past all bearing, rapped out some words — carefully erased 
in the MS. — conjectured to have been "gross Norman oaths;" how the 
Chancellor, Thomas & Beckett, interfered to check the prelate with the words : 
"Your Prudence must be careful;" and how the latter finally told one false- 
hood so astounding, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, " knowing how matters 
really stood, marked himself with the sign of the cross, in token of astonish- 
racnt" The .'Vbbot pleaded eloquently in his own behalf, and his brother 
Richard de Lucy stood by him manfully, saying to the King, " This Abbey 
ought to he held in high account, by you, and by all us Normans, inasmuch as 
in that place the most noble King William, by God's grace and the aid of our 
ancestors, acquired that whereby you. my Lord King, at this time, hold the 
crown of England by hereditary right, and whereby we have all been enriched 
with great wealth." In the end the Bishop had to disclaim all authority over 
the Abbot, and all [lanies gave each other the " kiss of peai-e " at the Arch- 
bishop's request, the King declaring that he was ready to kiss the Bishop " not 
only once, but a hundred times," possibly as some compensadon to the latter 
foi his defeat. 

In most cases, as In this one, the Abbot seems to have triumphantly carried 
\m point, though someumes — a|iparcncly greatly to the disgust of the brethren — 
be consented to a compromise. But though litigious and troublesome as a neigh- 



bour, to his own people he was the kindest of masters. " With great pity towards 
the poor, he allayed their hunger with food, and covered their nakedness 
raiment;" and like St. Elizabeth of Hungary, tended and cherished the 
loathsome lepers — shunned by all else — for whom he founded a lazar house at 
Battle. He annually provided his moaks with a little treat, consisting of one 
gallon of white wine, a "pepper-cake" {gingerbread is still so called in 
Germany) and two good dishes in addition to their ordinary fare, "one of 
which, if circumstances will possibly admit, shall be of fresh salmon." This 
" benefaction " was to be continued on every anniversary of his death, and lest 
any of his successors should neglect it, he put on his stole, took a lighted candle, 
and went with all his priests and deacons to the chapter-house, there solemnly to 
pronounce a " perpetual and inexorable anathema upon all who should violate 
this institution." He died in 1171. 

Reginald de Lucy, the third brother, acquired by marriage a very large 
property in Cumberland. This was the great Saxon barony of Coupland or 
Kopeland, lying between the rivers Dudden and Darwent and the sea, granted 
by Ranulph de Meschines (the first Norman lord of Cumberland) to his younger 
brother William, who built his castle on a steeji sharp-topped hill which he called 
Aigre-monL Koi>eland thus became Egretnont in the new tongue. William 
majried Cecilia de Roumeli, the heiress of Ski pton- in-Craven, and left an only 
child, Aaliza, or Alice, who bore her mother's name of Roumeli, and brought the 
united baronies of Skipton and Egremont to her husband William Fitz Duncan, 
a prince of the blood royal of Scotland, and the grandson of Malcolm Canmore. 
They had issue a son, commonly called the Hoy of Egremont, from his grand- 
father's barony (where he was probably born), who, surviving an elder brother, 
became the last hope of the family. One day that he had been out coursing, 
and was returning home through the deep solitude of the woods lying between 
Bolton and Harden Tower, he had to cross the narrow channel — little more than 
four feet wide — in which the imprisoned Wharfe boils along in wrath, forcing its 
way through a tremendous fissure in tlie rock. Tlie place was then, as it is yet, 
called the Strid ; — either from t!ie An^lo-Saxon strylh (turmoil, tumult), or from 
the familial feat of the dalesmen, who show their agility by striding or bounding 
across this fearful chasm, " regardless of the destruction wliich awaits a faltering 
footstep." The young heir of Craven took the leap — as he had probably done 
a hundred times before— without a thought of danger ; but at the critical 
moment, a grey hound that he held in leash (some say fastened to his girdle) 
hung back and checked him. He was baulked in his leap, missed his footing, 
and in another instant had fallen headlong between the cruel gates of rock, to be 
swept away in the whirl of the raging torrent below. There was no one 10 
witness his fate but a forester in attendance, who went back with a stricken heart, 
to break the tidings to the Lady Aaliza. He stood before her troubled and 
woebegone, and with bent head and lowered eyes, a^ked " What is good for a 
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bootless Bene ? " " The wretched mother read her sentence in his face, and 
knew, without being told, that her san was dead. She answered at once 
" Endless sorrow : " and, true to her word, from that evil day to the last day of 
her life, never ceased to mouni for this lost heir. According to tradition, she 
desired that per|>etua! prayer should l)e offered up near tlie spot where he was 
drowned; and accordingly, the Cistercian priory founded in iiii by her father 
and mother at Embsey was transferred to Bolton, and there re-built and re-endowed 
by her. 

" In darkness long the mother sat. 
And her first words were — ' Let there be 
At Bolton, on the field of Wharfe, 
A stately Priory.' 
That stately Priory was reared, 

And Wharfe, as he moved along, 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at cvcn-song." 

The latter part of this story is an undoubted fact Aaliza de Roumeli was 
the foundress, or ratiier the second foundress, of Bolton ; but it is no less certain, 
that " her drowned son is himself a party and witness to the charter of translation. 
Yet," adds Whitaker, " I have httle doubt that the story is true in the main, but 
that it refers to one of tlie sons of Cecilia de Roumeli, the first foundress, both 
of whom died young." Lord Lindsay tells us that the " Boy of Egremont was 
alive in 1160, and a partaker of the rebellion of the Scotch- Pictish Celts of 
Scotland, of which the object apparently was to set him on the throne as the 
rightful heir." This much at least is evident, that he left no posterity; and his 
great inheritance fell to his three sisters. Cecily, the eldest, had Skipton ; 
Amabel, Egremont ; and Alice, Cockermouth. Cecily was married by Henry II. 
to William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle; Amabel became the wife of Reginald 
de Lucy ; and Alice had two husbands, Gilbert Pipard, and Robert Courtenay ; 
but her children all died young, and thus the whole of her share, comprising, in 
addition to the honour of Cockermouth, Aspatric, and the barony of AUerdale, 
eventually came to the Lucys. 

Reginald and Amabel had an only son, Richard, whose wife, Ada de Morville, 
was another great heiress {see Mon'illi) : but male issue failing in him, the lands 
were once more partitioned between his two daughters. By a convenient family 
airangement not uncommon in those days, they were married to two brothers, 
Lambert and Alan de Mullon, while their widowed mother espoused the father 
of her two sons-in-law. Amabel, the elder sister, brought to Lambert the barony 

" "Bootless Bene signifies unavailing prayer: thus the meaning of the words 
would be, What remains when prayer is useless? The language of this question, 
almost uninielliE'ble at present, proves Ibe antiquity of this story, which nearly 
amounts to proving its truth." — Whitaiier's Craven. 




of Egreinont, retained by their descendants for several generations, while the 
son of Ahce and of Alan was seated at Cockennouth, bore his mother's name of 
De Lucy, and transmitted it to his posterity. His grandson, Anthony, was a 
man of considerable note as a soldier, who followed Edward I. through his 
Scottish wars, was twice appointed guardian of his native county against the 
Scots, Governor of Carlisle, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Justice of Ireland, &c., and 
was summoned to parliament as Lord Lucy i6 Ed, II, The second Lord greatly 
added to his estate by marrying his kinswoman, Margaret de Mullon, one of the 
co-heirs of John de Multon, with whom the elder line terminated; but the 
younger was not destined to survive it long. Keither of his sons left an heir ; 
and the barony passed to their sister Maud, the last of the name of Lucy, who 
was first Countess of Angus (see UmfrniilU) and then Countess of Northumber- 
land. She, too, left no children, for an only son by Lord Angus died before his 
father ; and it was agreed on her second marriage with Lord Norihumberland, 
that, on failure of their issue, her great possessions, and her castle and honour of 
Cockemaouth, should be selded on the Earl's eldest son by a former wife (the 
renowned Hotspur) on the sole condition that he and all his posterity should 
quarter with their own Brabant lion, the three silver lucies * that she bore as her 
coat of arms. This stipulation was so faithfully carried out, that the Duke of 
Northumberland, as represenLitive of the old Percies, still bears this coat of the 
I.ucies, with whom, as we have seen, they could claim no relationship ; and 
Hotspur's descendants were even sometimes styled Barons Lucy; "their pre- 
tensions to that dignity," says Sir Bernard Burke, " being manifestly without a 
shadow of foundation." In 1557, however, the brother of the sixth Earl, received, 
among other honours, the title of Baron Lucy, which only expired at the death 
of the last heir male in 1670, 

Leland enumerates several branches of the family, existing in his lime : 

" Lucy of Warwikeshire, that dwellith at Cbarcote, by Avon, bytwixt 
Warwicke, and Stratford upon Avon, came oute of the house of Cokermuth. 

" Syr Edmund Lucy, that lately lyvid and dwellid at ■ * • ■ yn Bedfordshire, 
came ouie of the house of Lucy of Charcote. 

" There hath been other Lucies, men of raeane Landes, that hath descendid 
out of the aforesaid housis of Lucies." — Itin., vol. v't. 

The Lucys of Charlecote flourished up to the end of the last century. 
Charlecote had been granted to their ancestor by Henry de Montford in the 
reign of Richard I., who confirmed the grant ; and for a lime they called them- 
selves De Charlecote, but soon resumed their original Norman name. Sir 
Thomas Lucy was in the retinue of Jolin of Gaunt ; another Lucy was a soldier 

* Lucie, or luce, was the old name for pike ; 

" Full many a fair partricb had he in mewe. 
And many a bremc and many a luce in stewe." 
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of repute in the Wars of the Roses, and commanded a division of ihe Royal 
arniy at Stoke. The great grandson of this latter. Sir Thomas, who built the 
existing manor house of Charkcote, prosecuted Shakespere for stealing deer in 
his park of Fulbrooke, and was in consequence immortalized as " Justice Shallow." 
Second in descent from him was another Sir Thomas, knight of the shire for 
Warwick in six successive parliaments, of whom it was said, that " his tables were 
ever opened to the learned, and his gates never fast to the poor." The last of 
the family was George Lucy, who died unmarried in 1786, leaving Charlecote to 
his great nephew, the Rev. John Hammond, who thereupon took the name and 
arms of Lucy, still borne by his descendants. 

One of the "other Lucies" was Robert de Lucy, who died 47 Ed. IIL, 
sealed at Upton-Lucy, in Wiltshire, and whose name does not appear in the 
pedigree of the baronial Lucys. His son died in his minority, s. p. Vet some 
collateral descendants must have remained, for William Lucy was Eschcator of 
the King in the co. of Wilts 6 Ed. IV, Sutton- Lucy and Lucyhays in Devonshire 
belonged temp. Hen. K. to Maurice de Lucy (Pole). 

Luny ; Lownay in Leland's list : from Launai in Normandy, where Walter, 
Joscelin, and Hugo de Launay occur in the Exchequer Rolls of 1198. There 
were four noble families of this name ; and three De Launays are found in the 
assembly of Norman nobles in 1 789. In England, Sir John de Launay witnesses 
John de Herlyng's grant of the manor of Cotton, &c, 49 Ed. lll.^Suciling's 
Suffolk, " Wendon-Loughts, the chief manor of the parish, is one of the two 
knight's fees that were holdea by Maud Launey, and Alice de Bottiller, under 
Robert Fitz Walter, who died in 1328. And under Walter Fitz Walter, who 
died in 1386, Thomas Lawney, and his partners, held it as one fee." — Moranfs 
Etiex. John Louney held of the Fee of Mowbray at East Heslardton, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. — Kirkby's Inquest. Robert de Launay, in 1270, was 
a member of the Inquisition appointed by Royal writ to divide the lands of 
Roger, Earl of Winchester. John de Launay, at the same date, held of Richard 
de BusJingthorpe in \Anoa\xi.^\K.— Calendar of Doaiments rdating to Seotland. 

Logeuile, for Longueville, a branch of the house of Giffard, Barons of 
Longueville and Bolbec, near Dieppe. Henry de Longavilla, in 1165, held of 
Lovetot Overton (now called Orton) Longueville in Huntingdonsiiire, — Liber 
Niger. Roger de Longueville is mentioned in the same county about 1200. 
Hoi. Curiic Jiegis: William, in Herts, and Richard, in Bucks, 1 1 90-98.— /i/(/. 
In the early part of the fourteenth century, the existing churcli of Overton- 
Longueville was built by one of this family, supposed to be commemorated by 
the mutilated effigy of a knight placed between the chancel and the North 
chantry. Some have, however, assigned to it a much earlier dale. The knight 
lies cross legged, with a healer shield on his right arm, and a couchant lion at 
his feet. In any case it is clear that he was a soldier of the Cross, and the 
ghfLStly leycud alUched to him, and preserved by Bishop Kennel, must be 
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based on some desperate encounter with a Paynim in the Holy Land. 
" According to local tradition, the figure represents a Lord Longueville, who 
in fighting with the Danes near this place, received a wound in his belly, so 
that his entrails fell out, but wrapping them round the wrist of his left hand, 
continued the combat with his right hand till he had killed the Danish King, 
and soon after fell himself." In early times Dane and Saracen were convertible 
terms, being classed together under the common name of Infidels. As an 
instance in point, I may quote the monkish genealogy of the Husseys, where 
the Danish invaders are called Saracens. 

We next find the family in Northamptonshire, where Henry de Longueville, 
" deduced from WaUer Lord of Overton, co. Hunts, &c., in Domesday," sat 
in parliament for Northampton in 1310 and 1311. His son Sir John was knight 
of the ahire in 1314, 1315, and 1319; and one of the Justices, Conservators of 
the peace, and Commissioners of array for the county. He founded a house for 
Augustine Friars at Northampton, which became the burial place of the family, 
and " was seated at Little Billing, as were his successors for eight generations." 
He also held Weston-Turville in Buckinsbamshire. Another John Longueville, 
who was Sheriff of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire in 1394, and died in 
1430, acquired through his wife Wolverlon, in the latter county, which had 
been the seat of the Domesday barony of Maigno Brito, and was held by his 
descendants for three hundred years. "This marriage with the heiress of 
Wolverton not only furnished the family with a residence in Buckinghamshire, 
but greatly augmenteil their wealth and influence in this county. Sir George 
Longueville, son and heir of John, gained a still further accession of honour 
with his first wife Elizabeth Roche, whose gr.indson and heir, Richard 
Longueville, enjoyed the barony of Roche, and jointly with Ferrers of Chartley, 
that of Birmingham, of her inheritance," — Baker's Northamptotishirc. Richard's 
son, Sir John, whose years far exceeded the term allotted by modem theorists 
to human life, left no legitimate children, and was the last of the line. Leland, 
whose contemporary he was, speaks of him in his Itinerary: "Langeville 
an IC3 Yeyres old made his Landes from his Heires general to his Bastard 
Sunne Arture." This Arthur bore the name and arms of Longueville; and 
" Sir Edward, his great grandson, in reward for pecuniary assistance rendered to 
King Charles at Edinburgh, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1638. 
He lived to see the Restoration, and dying in 1661, was succeeded by his son 
and heir Sir Thomas, who was killed by a fill from his horse near Wolverton 
in 1685, and left an only son Sir Edward, third baronet, who was a zealous 
Catholic, and sold Bilhng to support the cause of James IL, the very day the 
army decl.-ircd for the Prince of Orange at Blackheath. Within a few months, 
his necessities compelled him also to dispose of Wolverton. He met with a 
similar fate to his father, being thrown from his horse and killed at Bicester 
races in 1718; and leaving no issue, the title devolved on his cousin and 
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brother in law Sir Thomas, the fourth and last baronet ; and he, too, dying 
without issue, the baronetcy became extinct." — Ibid. Wolverton was sold to 
"the celebrated physician Dr. RadcHSc, who bequeathed it, with other large 
estates in trust for the University of Oxford." — Lysims. The seat of the 
Longuevilles, rebuilt in 1586, and described by Browne Wilhs as " a magnificent 
mansion," has been pulled down ; but the keep of Maigno Brito's castle still 
remains near the vicarage. 

Sir Michael Ix)ngueville, the fourth son of Sir Henry, married Lady Susan 
Grey, daughter of Charles, seventh Earl of Kent, and sister and heiress of 
Henry, eighth Earl. Their only son, Charles, "claimed, and was allowed, the 
barony of Grey de Ruthyn, in 1640, and was introduced into the House of 
Lords the loth of February, t64o: but he did not enjoy the peerage long, 
deceasing in 1643, in the King's garrison at Oxford. He married Frances, one 
of the daughters and co-heirs of Edward Neville, and left an only daughter, 
Susan, who married Sir Henry Yelverlon, Bt." — Banks. Her grandson Henry 
was created Viscount Ixmguevilie in 1690, but this title became extinct in 1799, 
at the de.ith of his descendant Henry, third F^rl of Sussex. 

It was revived no later than the following year in favour of an Irishman, 
Richard Longfield of Longueville, Governor of the county of Cork, who had 
been created Baron Longueville in 1795. He left no posterity, but the family 
is still represented at Longueville. Though its pedigree, as given by Burke, 
claims for it nothing beyond " ancient descent," it may possibly be derived 
from the same stock as the house of Wolverton. The arms, Gules a chevron 
Ermine between seven cross-crosslets fitch^e, favour this supposition, for they 
are very nearly the same as these used by the English Longuevilles, viz. : Gules 
a fesse dancettee Ermine between six cross-crosslets Ar^t. 

Longespes. " Rogerus Lungus Ensis " held in Norfolk 1086 (Domesday). 
But there is no mention of him (at least by this name) in the county history ; and 

I have in consequence no means of identifying him. This is one of the numerous 
cases in which a continuation of the Reckerckes sur U Domesday would have been 
invaluable in helping to decide the question. 

Moreover, it is possible that this entry may be an interpolation, referring to 
the famous bastard son of Henry \\. and Fair Rosamond. (See Dev/reiix.) 

Lotierace. This name is retained by a Wiltshire manor, Cowsfield Loveras 
(now comipied to Loveries). " Lovetaz appears among the Norman holders in 
Wiltshire at the time of the great Survey, and possibly one of the same house 
may have received this portion of Cowsfield, when the rebellion of Brictric was 
followed by its forfeiture to the Crown," — Hoar/s Wilts. William de Luveraz, 

II Henry II, held two knight's fees of the great barony of Waleran. Galfrid 
dc I.uvera/ occurs 3 John : Odo de Luveraz 9 John. William de Luverai, 

1 Hen. III., married Matilda, a kinswoman of Ela de Longespee, Countess of 
Salisbury, who gave to him and his wife, and tlieir heirs, the manor of PJisl 
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Morden in Dorsetshire, which was held " of the King in chief, by service of 
paying yearly to the Exchequer Sj. by the hand of the Sheriff of Dorset." (See 
Hutchim.) Their son, Walter, was Forester of Buckholt 54 Hen. III. John, his 
eldest son, is mentioned as being then twenty-eight years of age ; and succeeded 
to East Morden: while his second son, Stephen, was Lord of Cowsfield Loveraz. 
The Dorsetshire branch ended with John's son Richard, who died s.p. 25 Ed. I., 
but Stephen had two descendants of ]iis own name, of whom the last was 
probably childless, as he disposed of Cowsfield, which passed by fine to Roger 
Normaunde. 

Longechampe. This great baronial name is not written in Domesday; 
hut appears in England within the next twenty years. Henry I. granted lo 
Hugh de Longchamp the castie and naanor of Wilton in Herefordshire, to hold 
by the service of two men-at-arms in the Welsh wars : and the gift was confirmed 
to his son, Hugh II., by Henry II., the year after his accession. The next heir, 
Henry de Longchamp, Sheriff of Hereford in 1190, and of Worcester in 1195, 
married Maud, sister of William de Caniilupe, and died in uii. "Whereupon," 
continues Dugdale, " the said William gave 5°° Marks and five Palfi-eys for the 
Wardship and Marriage of his heir, viz., Henry ; of whom I can say no more, 
than that he took to Wife Joane, the Widow of Thomas Birkin, and had Issue 
by her one sole Daughter and Heire, call'd Maude, married to Reginald Grey, 
Justice of Chester, by which means the Lordship of Wilton came first to that 
Family," 

There was another Henry de Longchamp, sealed in Hampshire, who 
" answered for his relief as a Baron " in the time of Heniy III, ; but the line 
ended with his son of the same name ; and his grand-daughter Alice, the wife of 
Roger de Pedwardine, succeeded. 

William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, Ccenr de Lion's famous Chancellor 
and Justiciar, and his brother Osbert, who, in the time of his power was for 
some years Sheriff of York, Norfolk and Suffolk, claimed no kinship to the 
baronial house. They were of humble origin, the grandsons of a serf in the 
lUocese of Beauvais. But "Longchamp possessed great worldly wisdom and 
talent for business, and his low birth was, in truth, a proud commendation." — Sir 
Francis Palgrave^ He had gained the absolute confidence of the King, who, on 
leaving England for the Crusade of 1189, appointed him and Hu^ Pudsey, 
Bishop of Durham, joint regents of the Kingdom, He was to govern the South, 
while Pudsey was to bear rule over " as much of the ancient kingdom of North- 
umbria as remained to England." It was a breach of good faith as regarded the 
latter, who had been appointed sole Justiciar in succession lo Ralph de Glan- 
ville, and had bought his promotion by the sacrifice of a vast sum of money. 
" Richard's Presence Chamber was a market overt, in which all that the King 
could bestow, all that could be derived from the bounty of the Crown, or im- 
parted by the royal prerogative, was disposed of lo tiie Iwst chapman. Hugh 
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Pudsey purchased the Earldom of Northumberland, together wilh the Lordship 
of Sadbergc. For the Chief Justiciarship he ]iaid, at the same time, the sum 
of i.ooo marks." — Ibid. Longchamp, for his part, gave 3,000 marks for the 
Chancellorship, was entrusted with the custody of the Tower of London, and 
appointed Legate by Pope Clement Being thus all-powerful in Church and 
State, he assumed the government of the entire kingdom ; and when Pudsey, 
armed with a fresh Royal mandate, sought to re-establish his usurped aothority, 
feigned concession, and courteously invited his brother Bishop to meet him at 
Tickhill Caslie. Pudsey came without suspicion, and was instantly seized by 
Longchamp, who exclaimed, " As sure as my Lord the King liveth, thou shalt 
not depart until thou hasl surrendered, all the castles which thou dost hold." 
Nor was he set at liberty till he hat! unconditionally given up the whole of his 
new possessions. Longchamp's rival was thus disposed of; and all the royal 
castles — " the bones of the kingdom," as they are termed by the chronicler — 
placed in his keeping. He ruled unopposed, but his rule proved arbitrary 
rapacious, and unpo])ular. " He is represented as lyrannizing equally over 
clergy and laity. " Had he continued in office," said his enemies, " the kingdom 
would have been wholly exhausted, not a girdle would have remained to the 
man, nor a bracelet to the woman, nor a gem to the Jew."" He steadily 
opposed Prince John and his party, and it was through their influence that 
he was at last disgraced and deposed from his high place, and compelled to 
surrender the keys of the Treasury and the Tower. Furthermore, he had to cast 
down his legate's cross in Canterbury Cathedral, and was thrown into prison until 
he had taken a vow to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. From thence he made 
his way to the coast, and endeavoured to obtain a passage to France, shielding 
himself from the hatred of the populace in the disguise of a woman. Nor did 
this avail him ; for as he walked along the shore thus attired, carrying a web of 
cloth on his arm, he was detected and very roughly handled by the Dover fish- 
wives. He was, however, rescued from their hands, and permitted to embark 
and return to his native country. 

A brother of the Bishop, Osben de Longchamp, was, "in the time of his 
IKhWcr," for some years Sheriff of Norfolk, York, and SuSblk ; but Dugdale tells 
us nothing of his posterity. 

Lascales "Of this ancient family, seated in the county of York, were 
divers persons," says Dugdale, "of great note many ages since," They had 
apparently come over with the Breton contingent of the Conqueror's atroy. 
Their ancestor, " Picot," an important vassal of F^arl Alan of Richmond's in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire (Domesday), is identified by means of an early Survey 
of the fiefs of the latter county, made about the year 1 108. He is there entered 
as ■' Picotus de Lacelcs," holding some land of Roger Marmion, " whose sister or 
daughter he may have married, as Roger de Laceles was his successor and son. 
We probably have a brother of Picot in William de Loceles, who occurs in the 
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Survey as holding Strailley, in Bedfordshire, of Hugo de Belcamp." — A, S. Ellis. 
They were Barons of Messie in Normandy, and " derived their name from 
Lacella, near Falaise, which, with its church, belonged in 1 154 to the Abbey of 
St Sauveur, Evreux (Gall. Christ IX.). William de Lacelles, who in 11 65 held 
two fees in Yorkshire, was plaintiff in a suit against his uncle Ralph for Lacelle 
and the barony of Messie, which Ralph yielded to him as his inheritance. 
(M^moires de la Socidt^ des Antiquaires de la Normandie, XV., 92.)" — The 
Norman People. 

Picot probably died soon after 1 108. His son Roger de Lacelles is mentioned 
in 1 131 as one of the " men " of Earl Stephen of Richmond, and held Scruton 
and Kirkby in the North Riding. After him we hear of Picot, Roger and Robert 
Fitz Picot, and, lastly, of another Roger, who was summoned to parliament as a 
baron in 1 294 and the two following years. He died shortly after his last writ 
of summons, leaving by his wife Isabel, the heiress of Thomas Fitz Thomas, 
four daughters his co-heirs: i. Matilda, married first Robert de Hilton, of 
Swine in Holdemess, and secondly. Sir Peter Tilliol ; 2. Theophania, the wife 
of Ralph Fitz Randolph ; 3. Johanna, the first wife of Thomas de Culwen ; 
4. Avicia, married to Sir Robert le Constable of Hailsham. His brother Richard 
was seated at Escrick, where his posterity continued for one hundred and twenty- 
seven years longer ; but to none of his lineage was the writ of summons ever 
again repeated. 

The collateral branches were numerous. Duncan de Lascells, in the reign 
of Coeur de Lion, acquired Bolton in Cumberland through Christian de 
Bastingthwaite ; and their descendants held it for three generations. — Hutchinson's 
Cumberland. John de Lascells, mentioned in the Pipe Roll of 1131, "was 
probably ancestor of the Lascelles of Otterington in Holdemess, and settled 
there by the Earl of Albemarle." — A. S, Ellis. Jordan and his brother Turgis 
are found in the same record. Jordan's grants to Nostel Priory were confirmed 
by Hemy II. in 1154; and about the year 1146, his sons Gerard and Alan were 
benefactors to Byland Abbey (Mon. AngL i. 1032). Alan's son Simon in 1165 
held three fees of De Lacy, and " may have been the same Simon who had a duel 
with Adam Fitz Peter about land at Birkin, which he recovered by overcoming 
him (Pipe Roll, 5 Ric. I.). Branches of the family remained at Escrick, until 
1424, and in Notts, until after 1700 : and another branch is now represented by 
Robert Morley Lascelles, Esquire, of Slingsby. This time-honoured name is also 
now associated with the Yorkshire Earldom of Harewood." — Ibui. 

In this latter case, however, there is considerable doubt and difficulty in 
determining the descent* Lord Hare wood's pedigree begins with John Lascelles, 

* " Yet how far those genealogists may be correct, who have consimilitated the 
descent of the Lascels family of the present day, with the blood of the illustrious 
baron in the time of Edward I., is not for controversy here ; although the assertion is 
a pretty evident proof, that these ^i^cntlc historians had never read the epitaph made by 

11. P 
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scaled at Hinderskelfe (now called Castle Howard) in the time of Ed. II.), 
and " thought (by Collins) to be a younger son of the house of Sowerby aad 
Brackenbury, who bore the arms without the bordure." This coat, Sable a cross 
flory within a bordure Or, is not that of Roger Lord Lascelles, which was Arg(ttt 
three chaplets of roses vermaux, within a border engrailed Sai'U. The author of 
' The Norman People ' declares their ancestor to have been the Simon de Lacelles 
mentioned in the Liber Niger, " from whose son John descend lineally the Earls 
of Harewood." Here we are at once met by a formidable hiatus in the line of 
descent ; for a blank of no less than one hundred and twenty-five yeat^ intervenes 
between these two Johns — John the son of Simon and John of Hinderskelfe. 

The latter, at all events, is the recognized and undoubted progenitor of the 
present house. His son was coWeA /iiius Johannis, or Jackson, and for the next 
seven generations his descendants successively bore this name. About the end 
of the fifteenth century, they removed to Gawthorpe, also in the North Riding, 
where Harewood House was afterwards built, and thence to Stank and Northal- 
lerton. Daniel, the sixteenth child bom to Francis Lascelles of Stank and Nor- 
thallerton, served as High Sheriff in 1719, and was the father of two sons who 
settled in Barbadoes, where the younger, Heniy, became Collector of the Customs. 
This Henry, who had married a West Indian, eventually inherited the estates, 
including Harewood, bought a few years before : and his son Edwin was created 
Baron Harewood of Harewood Castle in 1790. But he died childless in 1795 j 
and his cousin Edward, who became the head of the family, received first the 
barony, in the following year, and a Viscounlcy and Earldom in iSia. Both 
these peers had been born at Sl Michael's in Barbadoes. 

Lacy : a repetition, 

Louan. William de Loven is mentioned in Normandy 1180-95 (Magna 
Rotul. Scaccarii Normanniffi) ; Robert de Lovent, John his son, and Henry de 
Ixivent, in Buckinghamshire ; William de Lovent in Bedfordshire, during the 
reign of Edward 1. — RotuU Hundrtiiorum. Unless this be an interpolation, it 
cannot refer to the noble family of Lovaine of Eslains in Essex, who descended 
from Henr>- IV., Duke of Brabant, by Maud, daughter of Matthew. Earl of 
Flanders, and bore Gules, a fesse Argent between ten billets Or. Their 
ancestor Godfrey was this Duke's younger son, and held in izoo the Honour of 
Eye in Suffolk, which had been given to the Duchess of Lovaine in Richarii I.'s 
lime. — Dugdale. 

Leded ; originally Laidet. Guiscard Laidet and N. Laidet are to be met 
with in the Noiman Exchequer Rolls of 1180-95: and wc find the same 

Henry Lasccis, Esq., the collector of the Crown revenues at Barbadoes, who departed 
out of this transitory world anno 1753 ; for had that cclebr.atcd epitaph ever met their 
eye it is to be imagined their ideas of the noble lineage of the Baron of Harewood 
would have been confined to a more recent and a more humble extraction."— Ami^j. 
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Christian name, as Wischard, repeated in England at about that date This 
Wischard Ledet, in 1104, had a suit with Elias FoUot for West Warden in 
Northamptonshire, which he held in right of his wife Margeiy, daughter and 
heii of Richard Foliot, and of another Margery, who had inherited Ramerick 
from her father Richard de Reinbudecourt or Reincourt. It was a great 
barony of thirteen and a-half knight's fees, for which he paid scutage in isi i, 
and passed, on his death in i22i,to his only child, Christiana. She was twice 
married : first to Henry <!e Braibroc, and secondly to Gerald de Fumival, By 
Henry de Braibroc she had two sons, of whom the elder, named after his 
grandfather, AVischard, took the name of Ledet, and transmitted it to his son 
Walter. But in the latter it again became extinct; for he left only two 
co-heiresses, Alice, the wife of William latimer, summoned to parliament by 
Edward I. (see Latimer) ; and the other married to his brother John. The 
Barons of Wardon bore (according to Burke) Or a bend within a bordure 
Gules bezant^. 

The name is three times entered in the Tesla de Nevill. We there find 
Robert Ledet holding three parts of a knight's fee of Warin Fitz Gerald's 
Berkshire barony: Joan Ledet, a tenant of Richard de Montfichet in Essex: 
and Cecily Ledet, who held a knight's fe« of old feoffment in Beckingham 
and Sutton, Lincolnshire, of Gilbert de Gaunt. There is a John de Leddredc 
who witnesses the foundation charter of Bisham Priory in the lime of Ed. Ill, 
(Men. AngL), but I think he must have belonged to a Somersetshire family 
whose coat, a chevron between three talbots' heads erased, was entirely 
different from that of the Northamptonshire house. 

Luse. Walter and William Luz appear in the Norman Exchequer Rolls of 
1198, and are conjectured to have belonged to the same family as Robert de 
Los, to whom I'hiUp Augustus in 1J19 granted lands in Normandy (Mimoires de 
la Sctiili da Antiquaires de Nonnandie). There exists a place called Los ia the 
Duchy, from which the name was probably taken. John de Los is named in the 
same Magni Rotuli S^acearii Nbrnianniee of the twelfth century. Julianiis de 
Losa was of Kent 1 189-90 (Rot Pip,) ; John and William de Lose of Norfolk, 
circa 1273 (Rot. Hundred.), Three generations of the Kentish family, holding 
the vill of Lose (Loose) of the Prior of St Trinity, Canterbury, are mentioned 
in the Pedes Finiiim ; the last of them, William de Lose, was hving in 1^04, In 
Norfolk, GosceUn de Lose paid a iine 34 Ken. III. ; and Ralph de Lose (inlirm) 
another in 41 Hen. III., for not attending the hundred court (Crown Pleas Roll). 
A branch was evidently settled in Ireland ; for Jordan dc T-usc witnesses tlie 
foundation charter of Woney Abbey, Limerick, by Theobald Fitz Walter Pincerna 
(MoTL AngI,). 

Loterell. Robert Lotrel and Hugh his son were benefactors to the Abbey 
of Barbaric, Normandy, at its foundation (Gall, Christ, xi. 85 Instr.). In England 
the Luttrclls were first seated in Nottinghamshire, Geoffrey Lotcrel, who held 
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Camston, &c, in that county, and some other manors in Derbyshire, obtiioed a 
great Lincolnshire barony, with Hoton-Paganel in Yorkshire, ihrough his wife 
Trethesenta, daughter of William Paganel, and in the end his sole heir. " All 
these lands, 6 Rich. I., were seized into the King's hands for his adherence to 
the Earl of Morton, afterwards King John; but upon that Earl's coming to the 
Crown he had a ratification under the Great Seal of his title to those manors, and 
all other lands which he had purchased of Gerbod de Scaud, and Gerard dc 
Rodes. 5 Job. he had a grant of ^lo per annum out of the King's treasury for 
his life. 16 Job. he was sent into Ireland, and a direction given to the Bishops 
and great men of that country to treat him as one much misted by the King. 
The year following he was, with some others, appointed to represent to the Pope 
the state of that kingdom, and the difference between the King and bis barons, 
and had also a particular commission of adjusting the disputes between King 
John and Berengaria, the Queen Dowager, at that time referred to the Pope's 
arbitration." — Coilirisoiii Soma-set. He was seated at Irnham in Lincolnshire, 
which he held by barony, and died 2 Hen. III., leaving Andrew his son and 
heir ; who in 1 230 accounted for fifteen knight's fees and a half (being the whole 
barony of Paganel), attended the King " with horse and arras in France " in 
1242, and served as Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1251, This Andrew had two sons; 
Geoffrey, the father of the first Baron Luterel, and Alexander, who received as 
his portion the manor of East Quatvtock's Head in Somersetshire, where his 
descendants continued till the reign of Henry IV. Geoffrey was insane, and in 
the custody of his brother, till the latter followed Prince Edward on his crusade 
to Palestine, from whence he never returned home. The next in succession, 
Robert, was a baron by writ in 1295 ; but none other of the family ever appear 
to have been summoned to parliament- One of his grandsons, Sir Geoffrey, is 
mentioned in 1355 among the chief knights serving in Edward III.'s array in 
Scotland. The line ended with another Geoffrey, the eighth Baron of Irnham, 
on whose death in 1417 the inheritance devolved on his sister Hawise. 

The Somersetshire Luttrells still remained. They, again, had divided into 
two branches, of whom the elder, seated at East Quantock's Head, had died out a 
few years previously, but the younger was established in the beautiful domain of 
Dunsler Castle, and then represented by Sir Hugh Lutlrell. He was the grand- 
son of John I.uttreU, of Chilton in Devonshire (the second son of Sir Alexander, 
who first settled al East Quantock's Head); and his mother. Lady E!i7.abelh 
Courtenay, a daughter of the Earl of Devonshire, was of the blood royal of 
England. Her mother was the daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, by a daughter of EJiward I. : and as the kinswomin of the King, she bad a 
grant of .^^200 a year in 1360. " Besides this pension from the Crown, which in 
those days was very considerable, it appears that she had a great dower in several 
manors lying in the counties of Bucks, Oxford, and Bedford, being the possessions 
of Sir John Vere, her first husband. This enabled her to execute the great 
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^H things she did for her family, the honour and prosperity of which she greatly 
^^ advanced. Her husband being dead, 48 Ed. HL, she purchased the manors of 
Stonehall and Woodhall, with lands in Debenham, in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; and soon after the barony, honour and manor of Dunster, 
^^ reversional after the life of Lady Mohun." — Collinsen^s Somc-rsrf. Her son, who 
^H| succeeded to this fair patrimony, rebailt a great part of Dunster Castle, where he 
^^P " kept great hospitality " : and had a further grant of lands in Buckinghamshire 
^f f'^™ K'chard II. as kinsman to the King. He attended Henry V. to the 
French wars, was present at the taking of Honfleur, etc. ; and at different times 
held the offices of Lieutenant of Calais, Constable of Bristol, Warden of Kings- 
wood Forest, and Steward of the Household to two successive Queens. The 
barony was forfeited by his grandson, who fell at the second battle of St. Albans, 
fighting manfully for the Red Rose; and Edward IV. granted Dunster to 
_» William Herbert, who, when he was soon after created l^arl of Pemhroke, took 

I his second title from it. But the accession of Henry VIL changed the scene, 
and at once restored it to its rightful owner. In the next reign. Sir John Luttrell 
served at the siege of Boulogne, and afterwards had a command at Musselburgh : 
he is praised as a " complete captain," and " complete and worthy courtier," but 
he was a spendthrift as well, who sold a great part of his demesne, and mortgaged 
the plate and furniture belonging to Dunster Castle, His wife was a Welsh 
woman turned Mary Griffiths, and the county history affords us a glimpse of 
some romance connected with this marriage. " There is an ancient picture in 
the castle, done by a tolerable hand, of a man swimming in the sea, and looking 
up to a certain figure in the clouds ; to which is added, by a later and very 
indifferent painter, the figure of a lady floating by his side. This is traditionally 
said to have been the picture of Sir John Luttrell, and refers to his having saved 
a certain lady from drowning, whom he was then in love with, and afterwards 
married." 

The last Luttrell died in the middle of the last century, and his daughter 
Margaret was the heiress of Dunster, which still belongs to her descendants. 

■ She married Henry Fownes of Nethaway, co. Devon, who took her name. 
Another branch of the family, that had settled in Ireland, survived till iSag. 
They bore the same punning arms, three otters or loutres for Loutrel ; but their 
connection with the parent stock is not satisfactorily made out Sir Bernard 
Burke derives them from Robert, second son of the Sir Hugh Luttrell that first 
possessed Dunster : but Colliiison distinctly sLites that Sir Hugh had no second 
son. It probably dated considerably further back, as there is mention made 
of a grant from King John of some Irish lands to Sir Geoffrey Loterel, the 
patriarch of the house. Be this as it may, they certainly had, from very early 
I times, a property in the co. Dubhn, where they gave their name to Lultrellstown, 

^^K They first became of note as zealous loyalists in the Civil War : and Simon 
^^B LuttTcU was Governor of the town and castle of Dublin for James 11., as well 
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as colonel of a regiment of dragoons in his service. He faithfully followed 
his master into exile, and was killed at the battle of Landea in 1693, while 
commanding an Irish regiment in foreign service. His brother and ht 
was also an officer of rank in King James's army, but deserted his colours in 
i6gi. "He had served long in France, and had brought back to his native 
Ireland a sharpened intellect and polished manners, a flattering tongue, some 
skill in war, and much more skill in intrigue." — Mcuaulay. Being, according to 
the same authority, " the least scrupulous of men, always fond of dark and 
crooked ways," he had opened a secret negotiation with the English some time 
before, and when, after the capitulation of Limerick, the Irish troops were 
called upon to make their election between their old allegiance and the new 
Sovereign, " Henry Luttrell was one of those who turned off. He was rewarded 
for his desertion, and perhaps for other services, with a grant of the large estate 
of his elder brother Simon, who firmly adhered to the cause of James, with a 
I>ension of ;^5oo a year from the Crown, and with the abhorrence of the Roman 
Catholic population. After living in wealth, luxury, and infamy, during a quarter 
of a century, Henry I.ulcrell was murdered while going through Dublin in his 
sedan-chair; and the Irish House of Commons declared that there was reason to 
suspect that he had fallen by the revenge of the Papists. Eighty years after his 
death his grave near Luttrellstown was violated by the descendants of those whom 
he had betrayed, and his skull was broken to pieces with a pickaxe. The deadly 
hatred of which he was the object descended to his son and to his grandson ; 
and, unhappily, nothing in the character either of his son or of his grandson 
tended to mitigate the feeling which the name of Luttrell excited." — Ibid. 

About forty years after his assassination in 1717, the son received an Irish 
peerage as Baron Imham {a reminiscence of his Lincolnshire ancestry), and in 
1785 was created Earl of Carhampton. The third Earl took the name of 
Olmius, having married Elizabeth Olmius, sister and heir of the last Lord 
Waltham, and left only two daughters as his representatives. 

Lonige : for Loring. In Leland's list this is joined to the name tliat here 
precedes it, as " Jjoring et Loterel." We find it in Bedfordshire and Devonshire. 
"A manor in Chalgrave was held under the Beauchamps, in the twelfth century, 
by the family of Loring. Sir Nigel or Neale Loring, who was knighted by King 
Edward III. for his bravery in a sea-fight at Sluys in 1340, who attended thai 
monarch in his glorious campaign in France, in the year 1359, and was one of 
the Knights Companion of the Garter at the original institution of that Order, 
retired to spend his latter days at Chalgrave, where, in 1365, he had the royal 
license to enclose a park. This Sir Neale Loring was founder of a chantry in 
Chalgrave church. Two ancient altar tombs (one on each side the nave) with 
effigies in stone of knights in armour with mail gorgets, have been supposed to 
belong to some of this family ; but it must be observed, that none of the shields, 
of which there are several on the tombs, exhibit the arms of Loring." — Lysims' 
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Bedfordshire. Leiand tells us that Sir Neale was buried in the church of the 
Black Canons at Dunstable. " Ther lay buried also in this Priory one Nigellus 
Loring, a Noble Man of Bedfordshire, and a great Benefactor to this Priory. 

" This Nigellus made 3. Canluaries in the Paroch Chirch of Tuddington " 
(Toddington) "in Bedfordshire a 2, miles from Dunestaple, and there, as I hear 
say, ly buried sum of that Stokke." He was the same " Nele Loring of Knowston- 
Beaupell, Landekey," in Devonshire, mejitioned temp. Ed. III.; who, "under 
Richard II., wrote himself of Kingston." — Weskot^i Devon. The manor of 
Landkey was the original seat of the family of Beauple or Beaple, and had come 
to him through his wife Margaret, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Beauple of 
Cnubeston (Knowston), and Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Alan Bloyho. By 
her he had two daughters and heirs ; Isabel, the wife of Robert Lord Harington ; 
and Margaret, married to John Peyvre of Tuddington (now Toddington) in 
Bedfordshire. He died in 1386. "The earliest existing representation of one 
of the first Knights Founders in the Habit of the Order of the Garter," writes Sir 
Harris Nicolas, " is that of Sir Nigel Loring, which occurs in the list of Bene- 
factors to Sl Albans Abbey." The grateful monks preserved not only the names, 
but the portraits, of those who contributed to their revenues, and Sir Nigel is 
introduced as the donot of 10 marks. He appears as an old man with a red 
cap or hood on his head, and red shoes on his feet, covered with a white robe 
powdered with Garters, and holds a purse in his left hand. He bore Quarterly, 
Gules and Argent, a bend Or. 

The name is sldl kept by Ingelby-Loringe, in Yorkshire. Its original form 
was Le Lorrain ; and in the last years of the twelfth century we find it entered in 
the Ratuli Curiz Regis as Le Loherain, Le Lohereng, Le Lohereg. and Lc 
Loereng. In the Liber Niger it is Loerene. 

It remained in Gloucestershire till the last century. " Haymes, a manor 
within the tytbing of Southam, continued in the name and family of Lorrange for 
400 years, from the time of Ed. II." — Rudder's Gloucestershire. Lorrenge Farm 
is near Cam. An epitaph in Oundle Church informs us of their descent. " Here 
lyeth the body of William Loring, died 1628, 2nd son of William Loringe of 
Haymes in the co, of Gloucester, lineally descended from the brother of the 
Honble. Sir Neele Loring." 

Loagueuale : see LogcvUle or LongueviUe. 

Loy. Anselme. in his Histoire Gknhalogique de la France, mentions a Pierre 
Loys, hving in the seventeenth century, who was Seigneur de-la-Crange-le-Roy, 
and Baron of Muravaux. This is the old French form of Louis, Robert Loys 
of Oxfordshire, is mentioned in the Rotuli Hundredorum, c 1272, Thtre is also 
a Lays Hall, in the parish of Terling, Essex, but no other trace of the family in 
that county. 

Lorancourt : perhaps Louvencort, a name also given by Anselme, and in the 
same century. Louis de Hangest Argenlieu was Seigneur of Louvencort and 
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Ouarty. But in England 1 have met with nothing that even resembles it, unless 
it be Nonancourt. Were it admissible (which I think it is not) to transform 
L into N, 1 could furnish three De Nonancourts : Oliver, a Northamptonshire 
baron, whose fee of Nonancourt was at Branleston ; and two others In the 
same co'inty, Robert and William, both holding of the Honour of Peverell at 
Gildaburg. — Testa de Nex'ill. I might also produce a Bovancourt. " Henry 
Fitz Hugh" (obL 1262) "married Alice, daughter of Randolf Fitz Walter, with 
whom he had the Lordship of Mickelton" (Middleton-in-Teesdale) "and service 
of Guy de Bovencourt, for certain lands there and in Northumberland." — 
DugdaU. 

Loions, for Lions, a name derived from the castle and forest of Lions, in 
NormaiKly. " Ingelrara de Lions came to England 1066, and held Corsham and 
Cuiington from the King (Mon. Angl. li. 604). He had Ranulph, whose 
brother William de Lions had a grant in Norfolk from Earl Walter Giffiird, and 
left descendants there. Ranulph had Ingelram de Lions, named Parcar, as 
being forester of Croxton, Leicester, by exchange with the King (Mon. Angl.). 
William Parcarius de Lions was a benefactor to Croxton Abbey, t Henry \\., 
and was brother of Hugh de Lyons, who was deprived of his estates 1203 
(Nicholls, Leicester). From him descended the family of Parcar, or Parker, and 
the Earl of Macclesfield." — 77/c Norman People. The Earl's pedigree, however, 
is only traced back to Thomas Le Parker, his first certain ancestor, who lived in 
the reign of Edward HI ; and his coat of arms, Gules a chevron between three 
leopards' heads Or, bears no analogy to the allusive lions or lioncels of the De 
Lions ! though it resembles one of the coats borne by the family in Normandy. 
Des Lions, Seigneur de Tbeuvilic, gives D'atur d treis flies de leopard d'or. 

The posterity of William de Lyons flourished at Lyons' Manor in Weston. 
Norfolk, till the reign of Edward II. Roger de Lyons held Melton Constable of 
William de Beaufoe, Bishop of Thetford, jointly with Anchitel de Melton or de 
Constable. The last heir was \Villianri de Lyons, whose two daughters inherited. 
— Blomfield's Norfolk. Meanwhile, the family had spread into the adjoining 
counties ; for I find that John Lyons of Framlinghani in Suffolk attended the 
array and muster of the Hundred of Loose in 1316 (Palgrave's Parbamenlary 
Writs) : and Lyon or Lions Hall, in Essex, as well as Lyons Manor in the parish 
of Bocking. were named '■ from an ancient family that flourished there in the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward III." — Moraiit's Essex. 

In Oxfordshire, John de Lyons of Beghrooke received a writ of military 
summons in 1322 (Palgrave's Parliamentary Writs). This was Sir John de 
Lyons, Lord of Warkworth in Northamptonshire, whose genealogy is furnished 
by the county histories. He was sixth in descent from Nicholas de Lyons, and 
the son of another Sir John, who had married the co-heiress of Great Oakley and 
Preston Capes. His own wife, Alice, had a share in the inheritance of her 
father, Sir William de St. Li.- ; .vid in 1319 he made over to her '■ all his goods 



moveable and immoveable in his manor of Beckbrok, with investiture or livery 
of his lands." Their only son, a third Sir John, died s. p. in 1385 ; and their 
daughter and sole heiress, Elizabeth, married first Sir Nicholas (others say Sir 
John) Chetwodc, and secondly Richard WidviUe, " The tomb of this last Sir 
John Lyons is in the parish church. He is in plate armour ; each elhow gusset 
is decorated with a, lion's face ; his shield, charged with a lion rampant, is on his 
left arm : and the upper part of it is sustained by a small lion seated on his 
breast : his feet rest on a couchant lion. He reposes on his helmet, surmounted 
by his crest, a uUbofs head issuing out of a ducal coronet." — Baker's North- 
amplonshire. A younger son of the co-heiress of Oakley, Richard de Lyons, 
inherited her moiety of the manor, which he held of the Honour of Huntingdon ; 
but in 1371 his descendants in the male line failed with another Richard ; and 
three sisters, Isabella, Cecilia, and Christina, shared the property. 

Another Nicholas de Lions (from a comparison of the dales it cannot 
possibly have been the one already mentioned), in 1252 held the office of 
reeve of the city of Bristol, and held lands at Long Ashlon, Somersetshire. 
His posterity continued there till the end of the fourteenth century ; the last of 
the name was Thomas de Lions, "who 15 Ric IL obtained a cliarter of free 
warren, and liberty to make a park in his manor of Long Ashton, which from 
this family was henceforward named Ashton-Lyons." — Collinson's Somersft. The 
mansion house of Ashton Court, a noble old structure, partly erected by the 
family of Lyons, still retains their devices and coat of arms. They also built the 
church of Long-Ashlon, where some of their tombstones are to be seen. Their 
arms, differenced in tinctures, are nearly the same as those borne by the kite 
Lrfjrd Lyons, who descended from a branch seated in Hampshire, where William 
de Lyons, in the thirteenth century, witnessed a charter of William de Redvers 
to Christ Church Priory. His immediate ancestor, John Lyons, of Lyons in the 
island of Antigua, was father of another John, seated at St. Austin's, liants, 
whose two elder sons both entered the navy. The second. Sir Edmund, was the 
gallant admiral who received a peerage in 1856 for his services during the 
Crimean War. He had lost his younger son — a young officer of the greatest 
promise — in the previous year at the siege of Sebastopol. Richard, the eldest, 
succeeded in 1858 as second Lord Lyons, and was the eminent diplomatist 
that for nearly half a century so ably represented his country abroad, and by his 
judgment, tact, and incomparable discretion, more than once warded off the 
threat of impending war. He was Minister at Washington in 1861, when the 
exasperation caused by the ' Treat' affair, and the seizure of Mason and Slidell, 
seemed to render a conflict Ijciween the two great Anglo-Saxon nationalities 
imminent if not inevitable. It was due to his coolness, prudence, and 
admirable temper, that the crisis was averted, and the danger passed over. His 
last post was at Paris, where he remained for twenty years, again rendering 
imjiottant services to the cause of peace, and gaining the respect and good-wiil 
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of all The Parisians never forgot that, when thir siege was raised in 1871, 
he was one of the first to procure provisions for the famished capital. He 
was created a Viscount in 1881, and on his retirement from the Embassy in 
1887, the Queen announced her intention of conferring upon him the further 
reward of an Earldom. He died shortly after, lamented by many attached 
friends, and not leaving behind him a single enemy. 

Limers. No such name is to be found in the Nobiliaire di Normandte; 
yet Dugdale tells us that Henry V., in 1418, granted to Sir James de Fiennes 
(afterwards Ixird Say) "the Lordship of De la Court le Compte, within the 
Bayliwick of Caux, in Normandy, part of the possessions of the Lord of 
Lymers." William de Lymars, of Leicestershire, fought in the Baronial army 
temp. Henry III. Stanion-Lyniar, by Keworth, Noils, look its name from 
John de Lymare, who, held it 30 Ed L, apparently in right of his wife Cecily. 
Dom, John de Lymar occurs in the Re^ster of Selby. — Burton's Monas, Eber, 
In 1257, on the death of John de SL Amand, it was found that his sister Lucy, 
then the wife of Sir John de Lymare, was his next heir. — Arehaologia Cantiana. 
In the previous reign, William de Linaeres held some land at Comelessend, 
Hampshire, of the King in capitt, by the service of hunting the wolf with the 
King's dogs.— Sar/. MS. No. 708, A 8. 

Longepay : a duplicate. 

Laumale. "Guillaume d'Aubellamare, Seigneur de Fougtres," is on 
Tailkut's list of those who came over with the Conqueror; and "at the battle 
of Hastings, " Cil de Felgibres," as Wace calls him, " also won great renown with 
many very brave men he brought with him from Brittany." This is believed 10 
have been Raoul or Ralph, the third but only surviving son of Maine II., who, 
as well as William, is entered in Domesday ; but their exact relationship has not 
been ascertained. They came of a very ancient Breton stock, for the ancestry 
of the Barons of Fougferes or Filgferes reaches back to the year goo: and bore 
branches of fern {/nughre) in allusion to their name. These armes parlanta, 
"may be seen on the seal of William de Foug&res, engraved in Lobineau's 
Hisloire de Bretagne, and are also those of the town of Fougferes to the present 
day."—/. R. Planehi. 

William was only a sub-tenant in Buckinghamshire; but Ralph held by 
barony, and possessed land in six different counties. He was a great benefactor 
of the Church. In 11 11 he founded the Abbey of Savigny • in Normandy; 
" he confirmed the foundation of the Priory of the Holy Trinity by his mother 
Adelaide, and gave it, as well as the church of Sl Sulpice at Fougferes, to the 
Abbey of Mannoutier. Subsequently he travelled to Rome, and passing by 

" The Cistercian Abbey of Savigny was "originally a hermitage situated in the 
woods which lemiinated the southern frontier of the diocese of Avranches. U soon 
established itself as the Itadcr of a scp.-irale Order, called Savigniac or Tironensian, 
but ill 1147 'vas re-unittd to the Cistercian body."— /^. W. Eyton. 



Marraoutier, confirmed ail his previous gifts to it. He died in 1124, leaving 
by his wife Avoyse or Avicia, daughter of Richard de Bienfaite, seven children — 
hfeen. Henri, Gautiiier, Robert, Guillaume, Avelon, and Beatrice." — Ibid. 

His eldest son died s. p, in 1137 ; and the second, who married Olive de 
Bretagne, was probably the Henry de Fulgeres entered in the Liber Niger as 
a sub-tenant of Walter Maminot in Kent. His line ended with his great 
grandson, whose sister Clemencia was the wife first of Alan de Dinant, and 
secondly of Ralph Blundeville, Earl of Chester. Alan de Fulgeres, in 1165 
held of Henry de Scaliers in Cambridgeshire, and William by barony in 
Yorkshire.— /*/fl'. It is believed that many branches of this old Breton family 
existed in England- The Barons Bohun of Midhurst derived from Frangualo ' 
de Fougeres, ihe first husband of C-ana, daughter of Gelduin II., Lord of 
Chaumont-sur- Loire, who "transmitted to his heirs a considerable interest in 
the barony of Fougferes." — E. Cluster Waters. See Bohun. He was an uncle 
of the Raoul that fought at Hastings. 

Another Domesday baron, Robert de Albemarle, left a numerous posterity in 
Devonshire, where he held twenty manors in 1086. He belonged to quite 
another family. " From the silence observed by historians concerning this 
Robert, we may presume that he was either a descendant of the ancient Seigneurs 
d'Aumale, or a simple knight residing in that town, who had adopted its name. 
There existed, in fact, a very old family of this name in the province of Pirardy, 
which probably had the same origin, and continues there undoubtedly to the 
present day. The first we meet with is Jean d'Aumale, Seigneur of Herselines 
(near Gamacbes), who, with his squire, Aliaume de Boucret, repaired to Lisle in 
1339 to serve under the Constable of France, Raoul de Brienne, Count of Eu 
and of Guisnes, one of the barons that defended Touraay against the English. 
This house was divided into several branches, comprising the Seigneurs of 
Balastre, of Bugny, of Ivrencheux, of Hancourt, of La Morgue, of Gondreville, 
and of Nampfel. They bore Argetita bend Gu/es charged with four besants. 
It is evident that this family of Albemarle or Aumale still existed in England at 
the beginning of the 1 5th century. We find, in the archives of La Manche, a 
charter of the date of 1206, by which Regmald de Albemarle, miifs et domtnus 
de Wodbery, gives to the Abbey of SL Michael his domain of Blakedon ; and, 
later on, we likewise find a William de Albemarle, father of another William, and 
of a daughter named Elizabeth, coheiress to her brother, defunct in 1361. 
Elizabeth was then only seventeen. She was twice married ; first to John de 
Maltravers, obt 1386; and secondly to Humphrey de Stafford, the elder. She 
died at the age of sixty-nine, in 1413, leaving issue only by her first marriage. 

" Finally, whatever may have been the alterations undergone by the name of 

• This name is peculiar 10 the house of Fougires ; and " was originally a sobriquet, 
for Ihe bearer of it in 11 1 2 is slylcd in a charter of Marniouticr ' Maino cognomento 
Fransgualo.' " — Ibid. 
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Albemarle or Aumale either in France or in England, we cannot discern in it 
the least affinity to the English family of Damarell, which, according to Lysons, 
derived from Robert de Albemarle, and gave their name to the manors of Milton- 
Damarell and Sloke-Damarell in Devonshire." — Recherches stir k Domesday. 

This conclusion is palpably erroneous ; for, in point of fact, both the Sir 
Reginald and the Sir William above quoted were Damarells of Woodbury, 
Their coat of arms differed altogether from that of the Aumales of Picardy, for 
they bore Per fesse Gules and Azure, tliree crescents Argent. 

Peter de Lameil — perhaps one of the grandsons of Robert — held of the 
Honour of Exeter in 1165 {Liber Niger"): and for the nest two hundred years 
the family grew and prospered in the county, with increased possessions and 
extending influence. Sir William de Albemarle or Damarell had a writ of 
summons to parliament in 1367 with other barons and prelates; and Sir John 
served as Sheriff in 1374. Five difl^erent branches, the Damarells of Milton- 
Damarell, North Huish, Woodbury, Gidley, and Aveton-Giffard — distinguished 
from each other by some slight variations of blazonry— are enumerated by 
Lysons : but all simultaneously disappear from the scene in the time of 
Edward III. Milton -Damarell — one of the Domesday manors — had been sold 
to the Courtenays during the previous reign. Woodbury, which had come to 
them from the Carbonells through a succession of female heirs, passed away 
again with two co-heiresses married to Haltravers and Bonville. Gidley Castle 
and Aveton Giffard (l)oth of them brought by the heiress of Prouz to Roger de 
Mules, and by their daughter Alice to John Damarell) were similarly transferred ; 
the former through William Damarell's daughter to Walter Code of Morvall in 
Cornwall, the latter to the Dumfords and Berrys. Fleet- Damarell, which had 
been inherited from the time of the Conquest, went to the Hills and the 
Prideaux. All these families appear to have collapsed in the male line at about 
the same date : yet a brancli of the Damarells survived '■ in a mean condition " 
in Sir WilLam Pole's time. They resided at Stone, a manor that had once been 
theirs "for many descents." A John Damarel of Ilton was living when the 
Magna Britannia was written (1812). 

Another of Robert de Albemarle's Domesday manors, Sloke-Damarell, is 
now the site of the town of Devonport. It passed successively 10 the Courtenays, 
Keniells, Branscombes, Britts, and Wises, and was sold to Sir William Morice in 
1667 for ^11,000. About twenty years afterwards, a project that is said to have 
been first conceived by Charles II. was carried out by William of Orange, and 
the Royal dockyard commenced that was to transform it into the great arsenal 
of the West of England. In the last census, Devonport numbered sixty-three 
thousand nine hundred and eighty inhabitants : and " the ancient village of Stoke 
has devdopetl into a very handsome residential suburb." — Worth's Devon, 

Lane : or L'Asne, a baronial name. " Hugh I'iVsne or Asintis, seems to 
have been only known by his opprobrious nickname. How he came by it does 



not appear ; it might have already become a meaninglcBS surname distinguishing 
his family. But the Normans seem to have had a. propensity for giving most 
undignified epithets to persons who appear to have not only been exclusively 
known by such, but were obliged, for the sake of identity, to use these themselves 
In documents. As early as 1046, twenty years before the Conquest, Wilham 
FilzOsbero had founded an abbey at Lire, and we find " Hugo Asino " witnessing 
the charter of ^Villiam, when Earl of Hereford, granting the monks their lands in 
England. (Gallia ChrisL xi., Instr., p. 123.) He was also one of the witnesses 
to the charter of William confirming to the abbey of St, Evroull the gifts of Fulk, 
late Dean of Evreux (Ord. Vital, v. xii). He was, in all probability, a feudatory 
of that haron in Normandy, and a man advanced in years at the date of the 
Survey. He was surviving 1095-1101, as his name occurs among those who 
had tenants in the towns of Gloucester and Winchcombe. He evidently came 
over with William Fitz-Osbem, and settled in the West under him ; and on the 
Welsh marches was actively employed in the defence of the border under 
his lord, now Earl of Hereford. In the county of Hereford he held, in capiie, 
Kentchester and some twenty other manors : and at the time of the Survey 
wis claiming the great lordship of Radnor. Hugh also held Knighton and 
Norton in Shropshire, Brockworth and the lards of Wluuard, in Shipton, 
Saljterton, and Bagendon, Gloucestershire. He probably did not become a 
tenant in capiie until the forfeiture of Roger, the second Earl of Hereford, 
in 1074. 

" AH we know about his family is that he had a daughter, who seems to have 
been a nun at the Abbey of St. Maiy at Winchester, for that church held land of 
him at Kennet, in Wilts, pro liliA eius." — A. S. Ellis, 

There is every reason to conclude that L'Asne was a sobriquet, for as " Hugh 
never occurs as De L'Asne, he could not have derived his name from Lasne, 
near Argentan, as suggested." Yet the authors of the Reekerehes sur le Domesday 
incline to think it was taken from a hamlet in Brittany, still named L'.-Vsne, in ihe 
arrondissement of Vannes, It several times occurs in the chartulary of Mont 
St Michel during the thirteenth century ; and a family of L'Asne — " famille fort 
honorable et vivant noblemeiit" — is to be found at BailleuMa- Valine in the 
d^paitement- of the Eure, " It is really extraordinary," add they, " that so 
powerful a tenant-in-chief as Hugh L'.\sne should have left no trace of his family 
va. England. The compilers of the extinct Peerages do not mention it, and do 
not even inform us what became of his domain." According to The Norman 
People, the barony was lost temp. Henry 1. ; hut the family continued. Dudo 
de I'Ane in ii6g had a barony in Essex (Lib. Niger)." Burke calls the "l^ne" 
of Battle Abbey Roll the ancestor of the Staffordshire Lanes. Their pedigree, 
however, only begins with Adam de Lone, living in 1315- 

These Lanes were enthusiastic loyalists during the Great Rebellion ; and at 
their house of Bentley the fugitive King " remained in peace and blessed security 
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Ux many days " during hix wanderings after the fiital field of Worcesier. His 
ho(t, recommcnilcd to him liy Lord Wilmot as " an honest gentleman with an 
excellent rcfiutaiion for fidelity," had a son who was a Colonel in the Royal 
army ; and with thcue two truiily friends Charles conferred as to the best means 
of getting to ihc Ma coast, where he hoped to be taken on board some outward 
bound vesftcl. It wa.i agreed that he should go to Bristol But how was he to 
gel there? it wan a four or five days' joume>*, and the country swarmed with 
relic! loldiery. The daughter of tlie house. Mistress Jane, a young woman "of 
very good wit and discretion," offered to undertake the adventure, and herself 
tiring the King to Bristol. She had a cousin married to Mr. Norton of Leigh, 
who lived near there; and she set forth to pay a visit to this cousin. She rode 
on a pillion behind the disguised King, who, " fitted with clothes and boots for 
»uch a wrrvicc," passed for William Jackson : and was attended by a servant in 
her father's livery, " And in this equipage the king began his journey : the 
colonel keeping him company at a distance, with a hawk upon his fist, and two 
or three spaniels ; which, where there were any fields at hand, warranted him to 
ride out of the way, keeping his company still in his eye, and not seeming to be 
of II" Lord Wilmot, too, hovered about their route, though he did not approach 
them, and took aire never to lodge in the same house. When, however, they 
were within n day's journey of Leigh, " the Colonel gave his hawk to Wilmot," 
who took his place as escort. It was lale in October, and the days were short ; 
but they jiressed on as fast as they could. Wherever they stopped for the night. 
Mistress Joan nskcd for a good bed and a separate room for " her neighbour's 
son, whom his father had lent her to ride before her," and who had been 
"miserably afflicted with quartan ague," When they arrived at Mr. Norton's, 
they found a number of people assembled on the bowling-green before his door : 
and the first man the King saw was one of his own chaplains, sitting upon the 
rails to watch the bowlers. They dismounted, and William Jackson took the 
horse to the stable: hut Mistress Lane presently sent for him to a "pretty 
chamber" where a fire was prepared for him; and when dinner was brought, 
she filled a little dish, and bade the butler cany it up to "the good youth, who 
was very sick." The butler went, " and spoke kindly to the young man," but, on 
xeanning his face more narrowly, he fell on his knees, and with tears told him he 
was glail to sec His Mnjesly. He had been falconer to Sir Thomas Jermyn. and 
knew the King perfectly by sight [ but he promised to hold his tongue, and 
faithfully kept his word, .•\ftcr supjier. Dr. tioi^es, the chaplain, went, out of 
good-nature. lo visit the sick man ; sat by his bedside, felt his pulse, and asked 
many c|ueiitions. The King withdrew to the fanhest comer, screened himself 
as tiu as ])0ssilile from the light, and .-mswercd briefly, and in a muffled voice, that 
he was dmwsy, anil wished to sleep. The goocl man went a»^y unsuspecting, 
nml told Mistress Jane that "William was doing wclL" 

Thns. though twice within a hair's-breadth of discover)-, brave Mistress Joan 
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had kept her word, and brought him in safety to his journey's end.* She was 
not (like too many others) forgotten at the Restoration, but received a pension 
of ^1000 a year. Her brother was, it is said, offered a peerage; but would only 
accept an augtaentation to his paternal coat ; the arms of England in a canton 
" as a special badge of honour : " and for his crest, a strawberry roan horse (in 
memory of the one that had carried the King) bearing between his fore-legs a 
Royal crown, with the motto " Garde le Roy." 

Louvetot : a duplicate, 

Mohant, for Monhaut, as it appears further on in the list, or Montalt : a 
name assumed by Robert, Dapifer of Chester, " from the chief place of his 
residence, which was at a little Hill in Flintshire, then called Monlalt, 
whereon he built a Castle." — Dugdale. See La Mare. 

Mowne: (Leland spells it Mooun), for Mohun, Mohon, or Moion, from 
Moion, neat St. Lo, Nonnandy, where the site of their castle is still to be seen. 
Wace tells us that " old William de Moion had with him many companions " at 
the battle of Hastings, ant! one of Inland's rolls of the Norman conquerors is 
nothing but a long list of those who came in the train of " Monseir William de 
Moion le Veil, le plus nol)le de tout I'oste." It gives him a following worthy of 
an Emperor, comprising all the noblest names of Nonnandy, and numbering at 
least ninety-four knights, but it is evidently, as Mr. Planch^ points out, a mistake 
of the copyists-t Sir Francis Palgrave, though he calls him " one of the greatest 
Barons of the Coten tin," says lie was only accompanied by " five knights who 
held of him." Dugdale, however, gives him " forty-seven stout Knights of name 
and note," and he was rewarded for his services by the grant of no less than 
fifty-five manors in Somerset, besides two in Wilts and Dorset He chose 
Dunster— a place of some note in Saxon times— and built his castle where a 
former fortress of the West Saxon kings had stood, m a situation unsurpassed in 
beauty by any in England. From a regally commanding height, it looks across 
the broad expanse of the Bristol Channel to the distant mountains of South 

* "To escape from the vengeance of the dominant rogues, Jane Lane and her 
brother crossed to France, where they were received with great honour at the French 
Court. King Charles, with all the Stuart grace, took her hand, and said, 'Welcome, 
my life ! ' Jane Lane had walked, disguised as a country wench, from Bentley to the 
sea-side." — Notes and Queries, 6th S. x. 

t " It is nothing more nor less than a copy of all the names mentioned in the 
Roman de Rou, from line 13,621 to line 131761, just as ihey follow each other in the 
poem ; and the assertion that all these noble Normans were ' Ji la retennaunce de 
Monseir Moion ' resulted from a curious blunder of the copyist, who considered the 
lines 

" * Le Viel Willame de Moion 
Ont avec li mairt compagnie,' 
had reference lo the knights and barons named inuucdlaiely afterwards, all of whom 
he pressed into the service."— The Conqueror and kis Companions. 
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Wales, and down upon tbe lovely valley that nestles at its feet, while on every 
other side it is encircled by a grand amphitheatre of lofty hills. Here, too, on 
the N.W. side of his dwelling, he built a Benedictine priory dedicated to 
St George, which he made a cell to Bath Abbey, and where he is generally 
believed to have been buried. His gnmdson William, third of the name, was a 
devoted adherent of the Empress Maud, in whose behalf he fortified his castle, 
laid waste the country around, and besieged Henry de Blois at Winchester. For 
these services she bestowed upon him th« title of Earl of Somerset and Dorset, 
which he bore till his death, about 1165. The next but one in succession, 
Reginald, married in laos Alice, one of the sisters and co-heiresses of William 
Bruer, of Torre {since called Tone-Mohun) in Devonshire, who brought him a 
great estate, and " is set down among the l>enefactors to the new Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury, having conlributed thereto all the nurble necessary for the 
building thereof for twelve years." From her younger son John descended the 
Mohuns of Ham-Mohun in Dorsetshire. The first of this family who had 
summons to Parliament was John de Mohun, who fought under Edward I. in the 
wars of Scotland and Gascony, and was a baron by writ in H99- His name 
appears on the Roll of Carlaverock : 

"Jaune o crois noire cngreelie 
Li portrait Johans dc Mooun." 

He sur%'ived his son, and his grandson, another John, became the second Lord 
Mohun, who " i5 Edward III, served in the expedition then made into France, in 
the retinue of Bartholomew de Burghersh, with whom, during his minority, he 
had been in ward, and whose daughter Joan he afterwards married. Of this John 
it is recorded, that upon a petirion of the inhabitants of Dunster for certain lands 
adjoining to the town, whereon to depasture their cattle freely and in common, 
he allowed his lady, Joan Mohun, who supplicated on the townsmen's behalf, as 
much soil as she could go round in one day barefoot for the purpose above- 
mentioned." — Collimm's Somcrstt. He was one of the Founder Knights of the 
Garter, and from T348 to 1370 served five several times in the French wars, first 
under the Black Prince, and then in tlie train of John of Gaunt He died about 
1375, leaving three daughters his co-heiresses; PhiHp[>a, married to Edward 
Duke of York, Elizabeth, to William de Monlacute, Earl of Salisbury, and Maud, 
to John Lord Strange of Knocking, " which three daughters should have 
jointly inherited the patrimonial estates ; but it seems that a deed and fine 
had been levied and niade by the said John Lord Mohun their father some 
time before his death, of the barony, honour, and manor of Dunster, together 
with the manors of Minehead and Killon, and the hundred of Carhampton, 
which he thereby vested in the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other trustees 
for such uses as his wife should, in case she survived him, declare. In pur- 
suance of which deed the said I,ady Mohun 50 Ed. Ill, sold the reversion 
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of the said premises to Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, relict of Sir Andrew Luttrell 
of Chilton, CO. Devon, and daughter of Hugh Courtnai, Earl of Devonshire," — 
Ibid. See Luttrell. This great barony of Dunster was held by the service of 
forty knights (Testa de Nevill, idi) : and in 1165 the Norman barony of the 
De Mohuns consisted of sixteen fees. CFco<^' Norm. Duchesne.) 

Of these despoiled sisters, the two elder were childless, and the title passed 
to Lady Strange's son, and through her granddaughter to George Stanley, 
Earl of Derby. It is now in abeyance. 

Sir Reginald de Mohun, the fourth son of the first Lord Mohun, settled 
^ in Cornwall temp. Edward III. "They say that this Sir Reginald, coming 
' into Fowey harbour with a company of soldiers bound for Ireland, and landing 
there, let fly a hawk at some game, which killed it in the garden of Hall, where 
Sir Reginald going for his hawk, and being a very handsome personable young 
gentleman (qualities which his descendants retained to ihe last), the young lady 
fell in love with liim, and having a great fortune, the match was soon made up." 
— Gilberfs Cornwall. Tliis young lady was Elizabeth, the heiress of Sir John 
Fitzwiltiam of Lanteglos, which remained the chief seat of his posterity til! they 
removed to Boconnoc. In the fifteenth century William Mohun married Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Courtenay of Boconnoc, and sister of Edward Earl of 
Devon, who eventually became one of the four co-heiresses of her great-nephew 
Edward Marquess of Exeter. Their grandson, Reginald, purchased Boconnoc in 
1566 ; and the next in descent, John, one of the chief Cavalier commanders in 
the West of England, was created Riron Mohun of Okehampton, in right of his 
ancestress Isabel Courtenay, whose brother had been " lord of the manor, honour, 
and borough of Okehampton," the ancient Devonshire barony of Richard de 
Redvers. He received it in i6i8, and married Cordell, daughter of Sir John 
Stanhope of Shelford, by whom he had two sons who successively inherited it, and 
a third, killed fighting under the royal banner at Dartmouth. The line ended 
with Charles, fifth Lord ; " a nobleman of very bright parts and great natural 
endowments both of body and mind ; but having the misfortune to lose his father 
while he was yet in the cradle — and the estate being left to him much involved in 
law suits between his nearest relations and with a considerable debt^he had not 
an education bestowed on him suitable to his birth ; and happening to fall into 
ill company, he was drawn mto several extravagancies."^ — Gilbert's Cormoalt. A 
less indulgent term might more fitly describe them, for he was twice arraigned 
for murder, though each time honourably acquitted. At length his passionate 
and vehement temper led him to fight a duel with the Duke of Hamilton, in 
which both combaLints were killed. It took place in Hyde Park in 1712. 
" This morning at eight." writes Swift ig Stella on the day of the catastrophe, 
"my man brought me word that Duke Hamilton had fought with Lord Mohun 
and killed him, and was brought home wounded. I immediately sent him to the 
Duke's house in St. James's Square; but the porter would hardly answer for 
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tears, and a great rabble was about the house. In short, they fought at seven I 
this moming. The dog Mohun was killed on the spot; and while the Duke was 1 
over him, Mohun shgrtetied his sword, and stabbed him in the shoulder to the \ 
heart The Duke was helped towards the Cake House, by the P ing in Hyde 
Park, where they fought, and died on the grass before he could reach the house, 
and was brought home in his coach at eight, while the poor Duchess was asleep. 
Macartney and one Hamilton were the seconds, who fought likewise, and are both 
fled. 1 am told that a footman of Lord Mohan's stabbed Duke Hamilton, and 
some say Macartney did so too. Mohan gave the affront, and yet sent tlie 
challenge." Both the seconds were tried for murder, and acquitted : Hamilton 
swore positively that Macartney was the person who had given the Duke his 
death-wound, but the jury did not believe him, and he had to fly to the Continent . 
to avoid a prosecution for perjury. 

The fifth son of the first Lord Mohun, Robert, had a descendant of the same | 
name who married a Dorsetshire heiress, and first settled in that county. 
son, Maximilian, was very acti\e in the service of Charles L, and had his estate 
sequestrated for his loyalty. The last heir male, another Robert, died unmarried 
in 1758. A second (very short-lived) branch, gave their name to Mohun's 
Otteiy in Devonshire. 

Mandeuile; or " Magnaville, one of the proudest honours of the Cotentin ; 
altered by habit of speech into Mandeville." So says Sir Francis Palgravej ] 
but opinions are divided as to the place from whence the name of this great | 
house was derived. M. le Pr<?vost also considers it to have been Magneville, , 
near Valonges ; "while M. Delisle reports that it was Mandeville le Trevitres: 
the Norman estates of the Magnavilles, Mandciiiles, or Mannevilies, as they 
were indiflerently called, lying partly in the neighbourhood of Creudli, and 
the rest round Argentan, where, at a later period, they held the honour of 
Chamboi." — PlancM. They were, it is said, derived from Manno, or Magnus, 
a Northern Viking, who gave his name to the fief in the tenth century. Geoflrey, 
the " Sire de Magnavile " mentioned by Wace as rendering great aid in the 
battle of Hastings, was one of the chief grantees after the Conquest, and held 
lands in ten different counties. Walden, in Essex, was the head of his barony, 
and remained the principal seat of his descendants. This "famous Souldier" 
was one of the great potentates of his day. The Conqueror appointed hira 
Constable of the Tower of London, and he held the Shrievalties of London, 
Middlesex, and Hertford, He founded a Benedictine monastery at Hurley in 
Berkshire, as a cell of Westmmster Abbey, and desired to be laid in the Abbey, 
" giving, in return for his burial, the manor of Eye, then a waste morass, which 
gave its name to the Eye Brook, and under the names of Hyde, Eyebury (Ebury) 
i attd Neate, contained Hyde Park, Belgravia, and Chelsea." — Dean Stanlfy. 
I WflUam de Mandeville, his successor, m.^rricd Margaret de Rie, heiress of the 
I peat Eudo Dapifer, and their son Geoffrey was in her right Hereditary Steward 
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of Normandy. This second Geoffrey received from King Stephen the Earldom 
of the county of Essex, but was bribed to desert his service by two otlier 
more ample charters from the Empress Maud, of which the second, dated from 
Westminster and re-conferring the Earldom, " is," says Dugdale, " the most 
antient Creation Charter which hath been ever known." Both are remarkable 
for the privileges and concessions they contain. She granted him all the lands, 
forts and castles that his father and grandfather had held ; the Tower of London, 
"with the little Castle under it," to strengthen and fortify at his pleasure ; the 
Hereditary Shrievalties of London, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire, with the trial 
of all causes in those counties; all the lands granted to him by Stepheo, with 
twenty additional knight's fees ; the whole of Eudo Dapifers Norman estates, 
witi> his office of Steward, and covenanted tiiat " neither the Earl of Anjou {her 
Husband) nor herself, nor her children, would ever make peace with the 
Burgesses of London, but with the consent of the said Geoffrey, because they 
were his mortal Enemies." She constituted him Earl of Essex, with the third 
penny of the pleas of the Shrievalty, " as an Earl ought to enjoy in his 
Earldom," gave him the Hereditary Shrievalty of the county, and made him 
and his heirs Chief Justices of Essex for ever. His adherence had been valued 
at no contemptible price; but, great as were the powers and dignities conferred 
upon him, he did not long enjoy them. No sooner was Stephen firmly 
established on the throne, than he had his recreant liegeman seized at the 
Court of St. Albans. The Earl, a violent and headstrong man, did not submit 
without a sharp struggle ; " they had a bloody fight, in which the Earl of 
Arundel (though a stout Soldier), being thrown, into the Water with his Horse, 
escaped drowning very narrowly." He was securely lodged in prison, and only 
set free after surrendering the Tower of London, with his own castles of 
Walden and Plesscy ; and thus bereft of his strongholds, and maddened by lage 
and disappointment, he betook himself to the savage life of an outlaw, 

" He was to weeie, a stoute and sturdie theefe. 



He collected a band of determined followers, and foraged the country in 
every direction for spoil ; first invading the King's own demesne lands, and 
"wasting them miserably. Likewise, having married his sister Beatrix to 
Hugh Talbot of Normandy, he caused her to be divorced, and wedded to 
William de Say, a stout and warlike Man ; and with his aid, he went on in 
Plunder and Rapine everywhere, without mercy ; making use of divers cunning 
Spies, whom he sent from door to door, as Beggars, to discover where any rich 
men dwelt ; to the end he might surprise them in their Beds ; and then keep 
them in hold, till they had with large suras of Money purchased their liberty. 
And being highly transported with wrath, he at length grew so savage, that by 
the help of this William de Say, anil one Daniel, a counterfeit Monk, he got by 
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Water to Ramsey ; and enlring the Abbey very early in the morning, surprised 
the Monks (then asleep, after their nocturnal offices) and expelling them 
ihence, made a Fort of the Church ; talcing away their Plate, Copes, and other 
Ornaments, and selling them for Money to reward his Soldiers." For this last 
outrage he was publicly excommunicated in 1144, and not long after, while 
besieging the castle of Burwell, " he put off his helmet (it being Summer), un 
account of the heat," and going bare-h-eaded with shield and lance, he was shot 
in the head with an aixow, and mortally wounded. " Whereupon, witli great 
contrition for his sins, and makiiig what satisfaction he could, there came at 
last some of the Knights Templars to him ; and putting on him the habit of 
their Order, with a Red Cross, carried his dead Corps into their Orchard, at 
the Old Temple in London ; and Coffining it in Lead, hanged it on a crooked 
Tree. Likewise, that after some time, by the industry and expences of the 
Prior of Walden, his Absolution was obtained from Pope Alexander the Third, 
so that his Body was received amongst Christians, and Divine Offices celebrated 
lor him ; But, that when the Prior en<leavourcd to take down the Coffin, and 
cany it to Walden ; the Templars being aware of the design, buried it privately 
in the Porch before the West door of the New Temple." This is a striking 
story ; all the more striking, perhaps, because it reminds us that this spoliator 
and outcast had been in his younger days a benefactor of the Church. The 
Prior who interceded for his absolution was the Superior of the Abbey that he 
had founded near his Essex castle ; " placing it upon a meeting of four Road- 
ways, and in angle of two Waters, that the Monks should of necessity be 
charitable to Poor-people ami hospitable to Passengers." It had been conse- 
crated in 1136, but apparently not over richly endowed; for his successor 
Geoffrey IIL — eiidently him.self unwilling to mcrease its income, "advised the 
Prior to be content with a small Church, and little Buildings." 

Geoffrey IIL, the second of his three sons by Rohese de Vere (the elder, 
Emulph, had died in banishment), was again created Earl of Essex by Henry II., 
and received back his forfeited lands, certifying to one hundred and three 
knight's fees. He was " an elegant man of speech, much noted for his abilities 
in secular affairs," and was sent with the Justiciary Richard de Lucy against the 
Welsh in 1 167 ; but, falling sick at Chester, " it hapned that his senants being 
all gone to dinner, and nobody left with him, he died." He left no children, 
having been early divorced from his wife Eustachia — a kinswoman of the King's ; 
and his brother Wiiliam, who succeeded him, proved the last of his race. This 
third Earl, " of sharp wit, prudent in council and a stout Soldier, did not much 
verse himself amongst his own relations, but spent his youthful time, for the 
most part, with Philip Earl of Flandere," and only came home after his brother's 
death. He was much employed in military service, chiefly in Normandy, where 
he had the custody of several castles ; and joined with Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of 
Durham, as Justiciary of England duriog Cwar de Lion's absence in the Holy 
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Land. He was twice married ; first to Hawise, the heiress of William le Gros, 
Earl of Albemarle, with whom, by the King's gift, he had the whole county of 
Albemarle, " antiently assigned to guard the Borders of Normandy ; " and 
secondly to Christian, daughter of Robert Lord Fitzwalter, but had no heire, 
and his Earldom expired with him. He died in 1190 at Rouen, and when 
" drawing near his end, called together his Kindred and Servants ; and gave 
them charge (with his hands lifted up on high) to convey his Body to Walden in 
England, there to be buried. But Henry de Vere, his Kinsman, standing by, 
told him, That the difficulty of the passage was such, that it could not be 
done. To whom he replied, ' If you cannot, it is because you have no mind 
to etTect, what I, a dying man, desire ; then take my Heart, and carry it 
thither-' " 

The great Mandeville inheritance reverted to his father's sister Beatrix, the 
wife of the same William de Say who had helped the outlawed Earl to surprise 
Ramsey Abbey. She was the mother of two sons and two daughters; 
William, who died in his father's life-time; Geoffrey; Beatrix, married to 
Geoflrey Fitz Piers; and Maud, married to William de Boeland. Though 
then vejy aged and decrepit, she lost no time in eslabhshing her claim; and 
despatched her surviving son Geoffrey, whose right to the barony seemed 
beyond dispute, to the King, "to transact the Business, for Livery, of that 
great heritage." But the younger Beatrix had married one of the most potent 
nobles in the kingdom, an able and ambitious man, "skilful in the Laws," who 
insisted that it belonged to his wife; and hotly and persistently contested it. 
Geoffrey de Say, however, had friends at court, and obtained an instrument 
under the King's seal for the whole barony, on promising to pay 7,000 marks 
into tlie Treasury. But this, at the time appointed, he neglected to do ; and 
Fitz Piers, "rich in money and everything else," seized upon the opportunity, 
proffered the sum demanded in his stead, and procured the King^'s confirmation 
of his title. At the coronation of John, he was girt by the King with the sword 
as Earl of Essex. He had been appointed by Cceur de Lion Justiciary of 
England in iigj; and "ruled the reins of government," says Matthew Paris, 
" so that after his death, the Realm was like a Ship in a Tempest, without a 
Pilot." Dugdale adds that " he was allied to all the Great Men of England, 
either in Blood or Friendship, so that the King feared him above all Mortals," 

His children by Beatrix de Say (he had afterwards another wife) all took the 
name of Mandeville, which ended with them. There were, besides a daughter, 
three sons ; the youngest was a clerk in holy orders, and Dean of \Volver- 
hampton ; and the two othere were successively Earls of Essex, and died s. p. 
Both were men of mark amongst the barons who wrested Magna Charta from 
King John ; and tlie elder, who was also Earl of Gloucester in right of his wife, 
was one of the twenty-five lords chosen to enforce its observance. The second 
died in the Hower of his age in 1217 ; and the Earldom devolved on their sister 
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Maiy, the wife of Robert de Bohun, Earl of HerefonI ; while the lands passed to 
their half-brother, John Filz Piers, the son bora of the great Justiciary's second 
marriage. His gnindson, John Fitz John, was summoned to paihament in the 
time of Henry IH. 

There was a branch of this house seated in Dorsetshire, where they helJ the 
honour .of Merstwood, consisting of 14J knight's fees, which Robert de 
Mandeville recovered from Henry de Tilly in the first years of K.ing John's reign. 
It was an old suit, begun in his grandfather's time, and in iiii "he 
accounted to the King ^183 6j, and 8*/., 5 Palfreys, and 3 Norway Goshawks 
for it" His brother Geoffrey succeeded, and the line ended with Geoffrey's son. 

Several manors continue to bear this long defunct name ; such as Kenton- 
Mandeville and Hardington- Mandeville in Somersetshire j Sutton-MandeviUe in 
Wiltshire; Stoke- Mandeville in Buckinghamshire, &c. 

Marmilon, or Marmion : the hereditary Champions of England. " They 
ap|)ear to have been a branch of the Tessons. Ralph Tesson, who brought 
lao knights of his dependence to the aid of Duke William at the battle of Val 
dcs Dunes in 1047, founded c. 1055 the Abbey of FonCenay, near Caen (Gall. 
Christ XL 413). A charter of his was witnessed by Wilham Marmion or Mar- 
milon, probably his brother, c, 1070 (Ibid.), who, with his family possessed part 
of Fontenay. Robert Marmion, his son. Viscount of Fonteoay-le-Tesson, passed 
into England with the Conqueror, and had extensive grants, his descendants a 
century later holding 17 fees in England and 5 in Normandy {Lab. Niger: 
Fcoda Norm. Duchesne). The Tessons of Normandy bore Gults a fesse Ermine ; 
the Marmions Vair a fesse Gules'' — The Norman People. They were, it is said, 
the hereditary Champions of Normandy; and after the Conquest Robert de 
Marmion held the castle and manor of Tamworth • in Warwickshire and 
Srrivelsby in Lincolnshire by the tenure of performing that office at the King's 
coronation ; being bound " 10 ride completely armed upon a barbed horse into 
Westminster Hall, and there to challenge the combat with whomsoever should 
dnrc to opiwse the King's title to the crown." His seat was at Tamworth Castle, 
ihc head of his Warwickshire barony ; and with the land-hunger common to the 
Norman invaders, he sought to enlarge its boundary by appropriating the neigh- 
bouring Abbey of Polesworth, and expelling the nuns. But " within the compass 
of a twelvemonth," writes Dugdale, when his castle was crowded with festive 
guests, among whom was "his sworn brother," Sir Walter de Somcrville of 
Whichnour, his revelry was rudely interrupted by a visit from the offended saint 
its he lay on his bed. In this case it was St Edith, habited as a veiled nun. and 
holding a crosier in her hand, who, not content with threatening him with eternal 

" That he received Tamworth from ihc Conqueror "is verified," says Dugdale, 
by on nntitnl window in this church, where the said King, being depicted in his 
Kobcs of Sliiir, and crowned, sirt-tcliclh forth his hand to him, holding a Chancr 
Iherein, iiccr ihc tlntc of a faire CasUc." 
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perdition, emphasized her words with so sharp a blow on the side from her 
that he " cryed out loud ; " and " being extremely tormented with the pain of his 
wound," could find no ease till he had confessed his sin, and restored Polcsworth 
lo the nuns. He went in person to crave their pardon, " desiring that himself, and 
his friend Sir Walter, might be reputed their patrons, and have burial for them- 
selves and their heirs in the Abbey — the Marmions in the chapter-house, the 
Somervilles in the cloister." Robert his son, unwarned by his example, again 
meddled with Church property j for, having a bit'.er feud with the Earl of Chester 
(who possessed a castle at Coventry), he forcibly entered the Ptiory there and 
driving out the monks, proceeded to fortify the place on his own account. In 
order to defend its approaches, he dug deep ditches in the adjoining fields, which, 
being cunningly disguised and lightly covered over, were to become pitfalls to 
the enemy. But it so happened that while riding out to reconnoitre, the Eatl's 
forces then drawing near, he fell into one of his own ditches, broke his thigh, and 
was killed by a passing soldier. His grandson Philip, who throughout the 
Barons' War remained the devoted adherent of Henry III., was the last Marmion, 
Though twice married, he had only four daughters ; and of these, not more than 
two — Mazera de Cromwell, who had the barony of Tamworth, and Joan de 
Ludlow, who inherited Scrivelsby — left descendants. Mazera's sole daughter 
married Ix)rd Freville ; and Joan's son had also an only child, Margaret de 
Ludlow, who was the wife of Sir John Dymoke. At the coronation of Richard 11. 
the office of Champion was claimed by the representatives of these two heiresses, 
Sir Baldwin dc Freville, as Lord of the manor of Tamworth, and Sir John Dymoke, 
as Lord of the manor of Scrivelsby : and the dispute was referred to ihe Constable 
and Marshal of England, who adjudged the right to the latter. It was therefore 
Sir John who appeared in 1377 as the young King's Champion, and from that 
distant lime to out own, there has always been a Dymoke at Scrivelsby to claim 
the honourable service by which he held his manor, and to ride into Westminster 
Hall armed eap-a-pie as the challenger. In 1814, Lewis Dymoke further 
sought to establish his right to the barony of Maimion ; but the House of 
Lords decided that, even if a barony by tenure were admitted, it must have 
belonged to Uie elder daughter of the last baron, who was the heiress of 
Tamworth. 

The last appearance of the Champion of England was at the coronation of 
George IV., when Westminster Hall was fitted up for the grand feudal display of 
a Royal banquet. At the further end, raised on a dais, stood the King's table, 
where he sal, between the five Royal Dukes, on a throne facing the great 
entrance ; and on either hand three tables, each of fifty-six covers, extended down 
the whole length of the hall. On the one side these were reserved for the peers 
and great officers of State ; on the other were placed the Bishops, the Barons of 
the Cinque Ports — whose privilege it was to bear the canopy of cloih of gold over 
the King's head, and sit on his right hand at his banquet— the Lord Mayor and 
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Sheriffs of London, the Kings-of-Arms and heralds, and the law officers and 
Masters in Chancery. The centre space was thus left open for the gorgeous 
procession of the officers of the Royal Household — by all accounts a curious and 
striking pageant — who, summoned to their duties by Garter King-of-Arms, were 
to serve the two courses of meat with all the traditional honours of mediaeval 
ceremony. As they came in, every man in the hall rose from his seat They 
walked in their order of precedence, in fanciful and splendid attire (even one of 
the lowest ofticials, the Clerk Comptroller, wore a velvet gown decked with silver 
lace), marshalled by the three principal officers of State on horseback, and 
attended by a glittering bevy of pages, squires, and serjeants-at-arms, followed by 
the twenty Gentlemen Pensioners who bore the covered gold dishes containing 
the first course. These being duly delivered to the clerks of the kitchen for the 
King's table, all retreated in the same order, stepping reverently back from the 
Royal presence ; the horsemen, who had halted at the foot of the dais, reining 
back their chargers " with great precision." Then the King, preparing for the 
banquet, delivered the sceptre to the Lord of the manor of Worksop, who stood 
on his right hand, and the orb to the Duke of Devonshire on his left ; while 
behind were ranged the lords with the four Swords of State — three of them 
unsheathed — that had been borne before him, the Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England with his white wand of office, and the Duke of Rutland, holding the 
Sceptre with the Dove. The Cup-bearer next brought a gold ewer and bason, 
and poured water over the King's hands ; the Lord of the manor of Heyden 
oifere<l the towel ; and the dinner began. The Duke of Norfolk, who, as repre- 
senting his ancestor William de Albini, should have officiated as Chief Butler 
of England, was not present ; but the Lord of the manor of Wyniondley, 
and the Hereditary Master of the Household in ScotLand (the Duke of 
Argyll) each servetl the KIul; with wine in a gold cup, which they retained 
OS their fee. 

When the first course was over, the trumpets sounded three times for the 
challenge ; the iKiss;igc to the King*s uible was again cleared by the Knight 
Marshall; and Henr)' Dymoke the Champion, accoutred in bright armour, and 
mounted on a sui>erbly-t*aparisoneil horse, rode into the hall, liefore him went 
his two TrumiKners, bearing his coat of arms on their banners, the Serjeant 
Tirum|)eter and two serjeanis-al-anns with their maces on their shoulders, and a 
herald with a jKq>er containing the challenge. Two Esquires, in half-armour, 
bore his shield and lance ; and four pages followed Inm. At his right hand, on 
a beautiful white charger, nxle the Duke of Wellington, lA>nl High Constable of 
Sl^gUnd, holiling his ConstalUe s staff ; at his left, the Marquess of Anglesea, 
^^Intlin^ as Lord High Steward, with his white nxl. riiling a golden dun. Ikuh 
^heir full peer's rolH'^ and t\m>nels ; U^th were atlende\l by a jxige : and 

fctbeir honws had, like the Champion's* plumes of feathers no^^ldin*: on their 
IMWl Wtlt^ resplendent in the shming irap.'ings I'uat vlaie.l iroai the i>eriovI 
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— "dont memorie oe court" — of the bygone glories of chivalry.* On his 
entrance, the herald gave out the challenge, proclaiming In a toud voice that " if 
any person of what degree soever, high or low, shall deny or gainsay " the King's 
title, " here stands the King's Champion, who saith that he lieth, and is a false 
traitor, being ready in person to conabat with him : and in this quarrel will 
adventure his life against him, on what day soever he shall be appointed." 
Thereupon the Champion flung down his gauntlet on the floor of the hall, where, 
during a bnef pause — as if in cxpecLalion of its being taken up t^it was suffered 
to lie, till the herald raised it, and returned it to the challenger, crying, " Long 
b've the King ! " This ceremonial was again gone through in the centre of the 
hall, and repeated for the third and last time at the foot of the dais : after which, 
the Champion, resuming his gaundet, made a low obeisance to the King, and the 
King pledged him in a covered gold cup full of wine. The Cup-bearer then 
brought this cup to the Champion, who, with three more profound " reverences," 
drank "Long life to His Majesty King George the Fourth": and, reining back 
his horse, retired, step by step, to the door through which he had entered, 
accompanied, as before, by the Constable and Lord Steward, and carrying the 

" During the banquet at Richard Il.'s coronation, the Lord Steward, the 
Constable, and Earl Marshal, with some other knights deputed by them, rode about 
the Hall on great coursers to keep order among the people. In the 14th century, 
when the floor was strewn with rushes and herbs, this might be easily done ; but in 
after times, on the bare pavement, amid the blare of trumpets and blaze of colours. It 
became a more difficult matter to manage a horse iiroperly. There is a lamentable 
story told of one poor Champion, who had taken such pains in accustoming his horse 
to back, that, when he came to the door of the Hall, the highly-trained animal 
wheeled suddenly round, and insisted on entering backwards, 

t " It was always said, though with very little appearance of truth, that upon the 
coronation of George 111., when the Charupion of England appeared in Westminster 
Hall, and in the language of chivalry, solemnly wagered his body to defend in single 
combat the right of the young King to the crown of these realms, at the moment 
when he flung down his gauntiet as the gage of battle, an unknown female stepped 
from the crowd and lifted the pledge, leaving another gage in room of it, wiih a paper 
expressing that if a fair field of combat should be allowed, a champion of rank and 
birth would appear with equal arms to dispute the claim of King George III. to the 
British kingdoms." — Sir Walter Scott. This story has been improved upon by the 
suggestion that the gauntlet was taken up by Prince Charles Edward himself, who 
was then visiting London in disguise. The fact of his presence at the Coronation 
was related to Hume the historian by the Earl Marischal, only a few days after rhc 
ceremony. "I asked my lord," says Hume, "the reason for this strange fact? 
' Why,' says he, ' a gentleman told me that he saw him there, and that he even spoke 
to him, and whispered in his ear these words, Vour Royal Highness is the last of 
all mortals whom 1 should expect to meet here. It was curiosity that led me, said 
the other ; but I assure you, that the person who is the object of all this pomp and 
magnificence is the man 1 envy the least" What if the Pretender has taken up 
Dymoke's gauntlet i"" Let us hope not in the disguise of an old woman. 
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gold cup and cover with him 3s his fee. As soon as he had left the hall, the 
five Kings of Arms, with their pursuivants, in ail " the pomp of heraldry," pro- 
claimed the King's Styles in Latin, French, and English, three several times 
first on tlie steps of the throne, then in the middle of the hall, and finally at the 
lower end, witn the customary cry of " Largesse ! " but I can find no intimation 
of any Largesse having been bestowed upon them. In the Middle Ages, the 
Champion had license to fiimish himself with the best suit of armour, save one, 
in the King's armoury, and the best steed, save one, in the King's stables ; and 
thus, in addition to the coronation cups, some goodly ancient armour was to be 
found at Scrivelsby Court. But the whole collection was sold and dispersed on 
the death of the last Champion, a few years ago. 

There was a younger branch of the Marmions that survived till 1355. 
Robert, the second son of the third Baron of Tamworth, had lands in Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Suffolk granted to him by his father ; and was in 
arras, first again King John, and then against Henry III., holding out with the 
barons to the very last. Both he and his son married great heiresses : and his 
grandson John was summoned to parliament in 1294 as Lord Marmion of 
Welringlon in Lincolnshire. Another John, who fought in the Scottish wars 
under Edward I., and John's son Robert, succeeded to tlie barony ; but Robert, 
being childless and " of infirm constitution," made his sister Avise his heir, and 
married her to John, Lord Grey of RoLherfield, on condition that their children 
should bear the name of Marmion. They had two sons, who both assumed it ; 
but John, the eldest, died s. p., and Robert, the younger (whose wife was a 
co-heiress of the SL Quintins), left only one daughter, married to Henry, Lord 
Fitzhugh. 

Lcland tells us the following picturesqae stoiy of the father of the first Loid 
Marmion of Wetrington. 

" About this tyme there was a great feste made yn Lincolnshire, to which 
came many Gentlemen and Ladies ; and among them a Lady brought a 
lieaulme for a man of were, with a very rich creste of gold, to William Marmion, 
Knight, with a letter of commandment of her Lady, that he should go into the 
daungcrest place in England, and there to let the heaulme to be seene and 
knowne as famous. So he went to Norham : whither within four dayes of 
cumming, cam Phiiiii Moubray, Guardian of Berwicke, having in his band one 
hundred and forty men of armes, the very flour of men of the Scottish Marches. 

" Thomas Gray, Capitayne of Norham, seying this, brought his garison afore 
the barriers of the castel, behyndc whom cam William richly arrayed, as al 
glittering in gold, and wearing the heaulme as his Lady's present. 

" Then sayd Thomas Gray to Marmion, ' Sir Knight, ye be cum hither to 
fame your heaulme, mount upon your horse, and ryde like a valiant man, to 
yown even here at hand, and I forsake God, if I rescue not tby body dcade or 
alyvc, or I myself will dye for it' 
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" Whereupon he took his cursore, and lode among the throng of enemyes ; 
the which layd sore stripes on him, and pulled hym at the last oute of his sadel 
to the grounde. 

" Then Thomas Gray with all the hole garison lette pryk yn among the 
Scottes, and so wondid them and their horses, that they were overthrowen, and 
Marmion sore belen was horsid agayn, and with Gray persewed the Scottes in 
chase. There were taken fifty horses of price : and the women of Norham 
brought them to the foote men to follow the chase." Was the Lady in question 
the same rich Lora de Dovor, who brought him as her dowry the town of 
Ludington in Northamptonshire ? 

Moribray ; or rather, as in Leland's copy, Moubray, from the castle of 
Motbrai or Moubrai, near St. Lo, in the Cotentin. Dugdale, following 
Ordcricus, often spells the name Molbiai.* " It probably includes in its first 
syllable the name of the Scandinavian grantee c. 930, which is also preserved by 
Molbec, another place in the Cotentin." — The Norman People. In the Dives 
Roll, however, it is given " Montbrai." 

Three of this name — afterwards so illustrious in English history — Geoffrey, 
Bishop of Coutances, his brother Roger, and his nephew Robert, came over in 
the Conqueror's train. "This Geffrey, being of a Noble Norman extraction, 
and more skilful in Arms than Divinity, knowing better to train up Soldiers, than 
to instruct his Clergy," did good service at the battle of Hastings, though 
Ordericus does noE tell us that he held any command in the army. In those 
days, when " the old Danish leaven was still at work," no one thought the worse of 
a priest who could fight as well as pray ; for churchmen held lay fees by military 
service, and bore arms widiout scruple. He had spent the vigil of St. Celict in 
exhorting and preparing the troops for the great issues of the morrow ; and with 
Bishop Odo, "received confessions, and gave benedictions, and imposed 
penances on many." — Waee. On Christmas Day following, he assisted at the 
coronation of the Conqueror in Westminster Abbey. When, according to 
ancient custom, the consent of the commons was asked before proceeding to the 
rite of consecration, the question, first put in English by Archbishop, Eldred, 
was repeated by him in French ; and the voices which, at the Epiphany, had 
shouted, " Yea, yea. King Harold," shouted at Christmas with equal apparent 
zeaJ, "Yea, yea, King William." — Freanan. He received one of the largest 
giants of English lands, " an endless list of lordships in Somerset," besides many 
in other counties,— two hundred and eighty manors in all ; and dedicated 
his immense wealth to the building of Coutances Cathedral In io6g he 
marched against the Western insurgents and raised the siege of Montacute; 
and three years later presided, as Justiciary of England, at the Kentish 

" The Mfjwbrays used the mulberry as their rebus. Thos. Duke of Norfolk, at 
his famous duel with the Duke of Hereford at Coventry, rode " a horse horded with 
crimson velvet cmbroydcrcd with Lions of silver and mulberry trees." 
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Scirgcmdt held on Penendon Heath to decide the suit between Bishop 
Odo and Lanfranc. He was in the successful campaign against Ralph Earl 
Norfolk : and appointed Earl of Northumberland ; but he soon relinquished 
the ungrateful tnsk of ruling that disaffected and turbulent province to his 
nephew Robert, who, on his death in 1093, became heir to all his temporal 
posscHsions. 

Robert, Earl of Northumberland, was the son of the " Sire de Moubrai " 
mentioned by Wace at Hastings, Roger de Moubray, of whom, singularly enough, 
there is no further trace in history. Robert's portrait has been minutely painted 
by Ordericus. " He was a person of large stature, strong, black, hairy, bold, and 
subtile ; of a Btcm countenance, few words, and so rescrred, that he was seldom 
seen to smile ; stout in arms, disdainful to bis equals, and so haughty-minded, 
[hat he thought it below him to obey his superiors." No description could 
surely leas enlist our sympathies ; and yet it is impossible to read of his horrible 
faic unmoved. He had successfully governed Northumberland during several 
yean, luid had taken prisoner at Alnwick the Scottish King who invaded his 
territory, when, in an evil hour, he, with the Earl of Eu and others — for some 
variously explained cause — rose in arms against William Rufus, He was sum- 
moned to court to answer for his conduct ; but " being not a little puft up widi 
pride, in regard he had not long before subdued Malcolme, he scorned to obey 
the King's commands." William at once took the field in person, and marching 
into Northumberland, besieged and reduced Newcastle-on-Tyne, and look 
Tyneuiouth by storm.* Both the E^irl and the Earl's brother were in the 
fortress, but tlie latter only was captured, for the Earl escaped to Bamborough 
Cnstic, then considered impregnable, and held by one of his kinsmen, John 
Monel (sec p. 305). The King, pursuing him, beleaguered the place; and 
Mowbray, feeling himself insecure, again shifted hLs quarters, and getting out of 
the Cnatle by night with thirty of his followers, took sanctuary in his own collegiate 
rhurch of Tyncmoutli. But he was dragged away from the vci>' steps of the 
nitar, grievously wounded, and paraded in triumph before his castle gate, with 
the threat lluit, if it were not surrendered, his eyes should be then and there put 
out. 1'hc gallant castellan, who had made a most obstinate defence, hereupon 
yicldwl up his trust; anti the Karl's eyes were spared. But they never saw 
the light ag:un. He was thrust into the dungeon pit of ^^'indso^ Castle, 
~ 1 there, for thirty-four dreadful years, lived in the dumb darkness of a noisome 
i if he were .Tlrcady in his gra^-e. He was actually dead in the e\-e 
! law ; for his newly-wctlded wife, Maud de Aquili, who had " had little 

* " In 1090, Eail Mowbray re-founded T>-ncmouih Prior>', and fl11«d it with Black 
CAnoasi and out of eamiiy t» the Bishop of Durham, made it a celt of St. Albans, in 
Hetlfonlshirc. In hi$ unsuccessful conspiracy lo dethrone WlUiani Rufus, he con. 
vTfted the pUcc intn a dwttess, whidi alter « sic£c of two nionihs was taken by 
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joy of her marriage," obtained the Pope's license to mnrry again, and chose 
for her next husband Nigel de Albini, the founder of the great English house. 
(See Albmy.) 

Nigel's eldest son Roger, who by King Henry's desire bore the name of 
Moubray, was "the infant Earl of Northumberland" described in 1138 at North- 
allerton, as placed, with the more aged of the barons, upon the car on which 
was erected the famous mast or standard that gave its name to the battle, and 
bore the cross with the consecrated host in a silver pyx, and the three banners of 
St. Peter, Sl Wilfrid of Ripon, and SL John of Beverley. Yet there is no evidence 
that either he or his posterity ever held the Earldom, though he certified in 1 165 
to a great barony of 99 knight's fees. He was not the famous soldier that his 
father had been ; but he gained renown in the crusade under St. I/iuis in 1148, 
and assumed the cross a second time, when he and Guy de Lusignan were 
together captured by Saladin. He was redeemed by the Templars, to whom he 
had been a great benefactor ; so great, in fact, that they covenanted to protect, 
release, and serve him and his heirs for ever, and to make them partakers of aJI 
their prayers and penances. On his journey home, " finding a fierce Dragon 
fighting with a Lion, he mortally wounded the Dragon ; whereby he so gained 
tile love of the King of Beasts, that he followed him into England, to his Castle 
at Hode," This fable was evidently suggested by the silver lion on his shield — 
a bearing far too renowned both then and thereafter on the battle-field to need 
any such fanciful illustration : 



Besides many grants of land to the Church, he founded two religious houses in 
Yorkshire ; Byland Abbey, for the Cistercians, at the instance of the Lady 
Gundred, his mother, and Newburgh Priory. Part of his great possessions, the 
lands of Frontdeboef, conferred upon his father by William Rufus, were hotly 
contested by the Stute^lles ; and the struggle was renewed in the time of his 
grandson William, and proved of long continuance. This William was one of the 
twenty-five illustrious conservators of Magna Charta, He was succeeded by two 
' sons; of whom the last, Roger, married the eldest co-heiress of the Baron of 
Bedford, Maud de Beauchamp, and was the father of another Roger, summoned 
to parliament in 1295, and an active soldier in the Welsh and Gascon wars. The 
next Lord Mowbray served in Scotland from his boyhood, and was appointed 
Warden of the Marches, and Constable of Scarborough and Malton, by Edward 1 1. 



■ "The lield, (saith he) in which the lion stands 
is blood, and blood I offer to the hands 
Of daring foes % but never shall my Right 
Dye black my lion, which as yet is white." 
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But m 1320 he joined the discontented nobles that rose in rebdlion under the 
Earl of Lancaster, having, as the defrauded son-in-law of De Braose (see Vol. I., 
p. 54) a strong personal ground of quarrel with the Despeusers ; and after the rout 
at Borough Bridge, was taken prisoner and hung in chains at York. " So great,' 
adds Dugdale, " was the indignation of the King and the Spencers, that they 
would not suffer his dead body to be taken down from the gallows." His widow, 
the unhappy heiress of Gower, was comnutted to the Tower with her son ; and so 
" grievously oppressed," that she was forced to give up great part of her patrimony 
to the favourite^ The son, however, John, third Lord Mowbray, was restored at 
the accession of Edward III., and is styled in his charters Duminus Insulte de 
Haxiholme, et de Honoribus de Gowher el de Brember. He had for some time 
the charge of " the Gibraltar of Scotland," Berwick-upon-Tweed ; followed the 
King la his French campaigns with a train of forty men-at-arms and forty archers, 
married the King's cousin Joan Plantagcnet, daughter of Henrj- Earl of Lancaster, 
and died of the plague at Vork in 1360. His successor, endowed with " the high 
blood's royalty" which came to him from the mother's side, made the most 
splendid alliance in the kingdom ; for his wife, Elieaheth Segrave, was the daughter 
anil heir of Lord Segrave by Lady Margaret Plantagenet, daughter and eventually 
sole heiress of Thomas de Brotlierton, the eldest son of Edward L by his second 
marriage with Margaret of France, who was Earl of Norfolk and Earl Marshal of 
England. With the honours of the Bigods, he had received the whole of their 
domains; and his granddaughter brought "a great inheritmce in Lands with 
addition of much honour " to her husband. He did not long live to enjoy them ; 
for, in 1367, when his eldest son was little more than four years old, he was 
attacked and slain by the Turks as he passed near Constantinople on his journey 
to the Holy Land. His young heir, John, fifth Lord Mowbray, received the 
Earldom of Nottingham on the day of Richard II. 's coronation in 1377, but 
dying the following year, unmarried, his only brother Thomas succeeded him, 
and in 1383 was created Earl of Nottingham, as he had been. Two years after- 
wards, in right of bis descent from Thomas of Brotherton, he was constituted Earl 
Marshal of England. 

The new Earl, who soon gave proof of rare power and energy, was looked 
upon with jealous hatred by the ignoble favourites that then had the King's ear j 
most of all by the Duke of Ireland, who is said to have designed to take his life. 
He was one of the great lords that solicited the Duke's dismissal from the Royal 
council, and banded themselves together against him at the batde of Radcote 
Bridge, where he was defeated and forced to 6y the country. Mowbray was 
apparently none the less in favour with the King, who appointed him Captain of 
Calais, his Lieutenant in Picardy, Flanders, and Artois; then his Justiciary in 
Flintshire, Cheshire, and North Wales; and further, "acknowledging his just 
and hereditary tide to bear for his Crest a golden Leopard, with a white Label ; 
which of right did belong to the King's eldest son (if he had any) granted to him 
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and his heirs, authority to bear the golden leopard for his Crest, with a Coronet 
of Silver, about his neck, instead of the Labell." * He also confinned the Earl 
Marshalship to him and his heirs male, ttirecting that, " by reason of this 
their Office, they should bear a Golden Truncheon, enamelled with black at 
each end, having al the upper end of it the King's arms graven thereon, and at 
the lower end their own Arras." This was, according to Dugdale, in 1397. 
Yet, no later than the ensuing year, in the seeming height of his glory and 
success, his old enemies, " the Parasites by whom the King was governed," 
caused him to be arrested for high treason, and prepared to impeach him in 
Parliament. Finding himself in their power, and moved either by a pressing 
sense of danger or by flattering promises of future favour, he made terms with 
his captors, and joined them heart and hand. Thenceforward he cast in his lot 
with the men that he had all his life opposed and condemned, and acted with 
them unhesitatingly, even " in the destruction of that honourable person RichanJ 
Earl of Arundel, whose Daughter he had Married ; and was one of tile cheif that 
guarded him to his Execution. Nay it is said by some, that he bound up his 
Eyes, and beheaded him himselC And soon after that, had a principal hand 
in that execrable Murther of Thomas of Woodstock Duke of Gloucester 
(the King's Uncle), causing him to he smothered with a Feather-bed at Calais," 
— DiigdaU: The recompence of his infamy followed on the instant. He 
received not only all the lands of his unfortunate father-in-law, but the forfeited 
estates of Thomas de Bcauchamp, Earl of Warwick — two principalities— by 
a grant dated Sept aS, 1398; and the day following was created Duke of 
Norfolk; his grandmother Margaret Plantagenet, who was still alive, being 
at the same time created Duchess of Norfolk. But the Nemesis that dogs 
the steps of the " slippery greatness whose foundation is laid in blood " was 
close upon his heeb. On the very day twelvemonth that he had caused the 
Duke of Gloucester to be murdered at Calais, he was banished the realm 
for ever. 

The story of his quarrel with the Duke of Hereford, as told by Shakespeare 
in the opening chapter of his Richard IE., is taken from Holinshed ; Froissart 
gives it rather diflerently. But the facts remain the same. Hereford denounced 
him as a traitor in the presence of the King at the parUament held at Shrewsbury, 
and, flinging down his gage, declared : — 

" What I do speak. 
My body shall make good upon this canh, 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven." 



ihakcspe-are makes allusion : 
King Richard: Lions make leopards tame. 
Norfolk: Yea, but not changi; their spots. 
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I Norfolk, retorting the accusation, gave the Duke Oie lie ; then, raising the 
Dtlet in token that he accepted the challenge, threw down his owd : — 

" 1 interchangeably burl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. 
To prove myself a luyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamU.T'd in his bosom." 

The King appointed that the trial by battle should be held at Coventry, 
upon Gosford Green, where the lists were accordingly set up. HoUnshed's 
minute account brings before us in " imaginary puissance " the splendid pageant 
that led to such momentous results. He tells us bow the Duke of Aumerle, 
High Constable, and the Duke of Surrey, officiating as Earl Marshal, guarded 
the lints with "a great company apparelled in silk sendall embroidered with 
silver, every man having a tipped staff to keep order ; " and how the King, with 
a retinue of more than 10,000 men in armour, entered the field "with great 
triumph," attended by all the peers of the realm, and took his seat under a 
richly adorned canopy. The challenger, armed at ail points, was the 6rst to 
appear, mounted on a white courser barded with green and blue velvet, bearing 
the badges of the House of Lancaster, swans and antelopes in goldsmiths' work ; 
and proclaimed that he came to do his devoir against Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, " as a traitor untrue to God, the King, his realm, and me." Then, 
swearing by the Holy Evangelists that his quarrel was just and true, he put 
down his visor, made a cross on bis horse, and took his appointed place. The 
Duke of Norfolk, on a horse barded with crimson velvet embroidered with 
silver lions and mulberry trees, next made his oath before the Constable and 
Marshal, and " entered the field manfully, saying aloud, ' God aid him that bath 
the right.' Each champion, dismounting, seated himself on a canopied chair of 
itate, while the heralds proclaimed the challenge, and the Earl Marshal viewed 
their spears to see that they were of equal length. Then the traverses and 
chairs were removed, and the herald commanded them " on the King's behalf 
to mount on horse back, and address themselves to the combat." The Duke 
of Hereford was quickly horsed, and closed his beaver, and cast his spear into 
the test, and when the trumpet sounded, set forwards courageously towards 
his enemy six or seven paces. The Duke of Norfolk was not fully set forwartl, 
when the King ca.st down his warder, and the heralds cried, "Ho. hoi" 
Then the King caused their spears to be taken from them, and commanded 
them 10 repair again 10 their chairs, where they remained two long hours, 
while the King and his council deliberately consulted "what order was best 
to be had in so weighty a cause." The sentence finally pronounced was 
banishment from the realm. The Duke of Hereford was exiled for a term 
of ten years, ;ind the Duke of Norfolk for hfe. 

Hereford returned home the following year to reign as the first Lancastrian 
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King of England ; but Norfolk never saw his native land again. He died in 
1399 at Venice, on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, either of the 
pestilence, or, as others assert, of a broken heart " The shield placed over his 
remains in Si. Mark's Church remained in Venice when the Duke's ashes were 
removed ihence to England in the spring of the year 1533-" — Rawdon Browne. 

He left by his wife. Lady Elizabeth Fitz Alan, two sons, and two daughters ; 
Thomas, his successor ; John ; Isabel, married first to Henry, son of William 
Lord Grey of Groby, and secondly to James, sixth Lord Berkeley ; and Margaret, 
the wife of Sir Robert Howard. 

Thomas, the eldest son, who simply bore the title of Earl Marshal, was 
beheaded for conspiring against Henry iV. in 1405, and left no posterity. His 
brother John was restored as Duke of Norfolk by Henry VL in 1424, and was 
succeeded in the tide by a son and grandson, with whom this princely line 
expired. The last Duke married a daughter of the great Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and died in 1475, leaving a htlle child of two years old, Lady .\nne Mowbray 
(sometimes styled Duchess of Norfolk), to inherit the immense estates — one great 
tract in Yorkshire is still known as the Vale of Mowbray — that had been handed 
doivn from the time of the Conquest Edward IV. at once marked the prize as 
his own. His baby son, Richard Duke of York, was invested with the titles and 
dignities of Lady Anne's father, and in 1477, when both were about four years 
old, was married to Lady Anne herself. She did not long survive ; for six years 
afterwards, when the little Prince was murdered in the Tower, he was already a 
widower. 

The representation of the great bouse of Mowbray then reverted to the 
Berkeleys and Howards, as descendants of the two daughters of the first Duke, 
Isabel and Margaret. By her first husband, Lady Isabel had only a daughter, 
tile heiress of Groby ; but by Lord Berkeley she had two more daughters and 
four sons, of whom William, the eldest, died s, p. in 1492, having been suc- 
cessively created Viscount Berkeley, Earl of Nottingham, and Marquess of 
Berkeley; and Maurice, the next, eighth Lord Berkeley (the ancestor of the 
existing family), divided the great Mowbray inheritance with the second Duke of 
Norfolk in 1499. Lady Margaret was the mother of " Jock of Norfolk," 

" the true knight to whom no costly grave 
Can give due homage," 

who died fighting for Richard III. on the field of Bosworth, and was the first of 
fifteen successive Dukes of his name and blood, who have been Earls Marshal of 
England in her right. 

The two thirteenth -century baronies of Mowbray and Segrave remained in 
abeyance between the descendants of these two great heiresses, till Henry 
Howard, father of tlie fifth Duke, was summoned to parliament as Baron 
Mowbray in 1639. Then again the direct line failed with the eleventh Dukej 
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aiKl is J777 liM^ ciDCt toore lapsed betveen his tvo nieces Tllnifred Lady 
)>Unirti;;ju, iL&d Axuxe f^adj Petre, continuiiig dormant for more than a centun-. 
'J'Ik^ ar« Avw yet4ed in the nineteenth Lord Stomton. 

h y^y axxienl offMt of the English Mowbnijrs still bears the name in Fife- 
^bxx^, Si^,^ de Mowbray, the grandson of Nigel de Albini, had a yoonger son 
JMfcUHsd KjiAjf^n ; " (H which Robert," says Ehigdale, " I finde that he took to wife 
li O^unteM in ^Scotland, who had a (aire Inheritance there ; from whom descend 
the MA;wbray« of that Kingdom/ It was, however, not Robert, but Nigel's 
ii^:^m<i wn^ Fhilip, that came to Scotland, presumably on a visit to his kinswoman 
Vjuu^iy^ftU: <ie iJeaumont, the Queen of William the Lion ; and married Galiena, 
tljye <l!iu;(hter of the {potent Earl of Dunbar. Though not a '' Countess," she 
i^fouglit hirri gtcaX ixissessions ; amongst them the baronies of Inverkeithing in 
Vihf atiA Jlamliougle and Dunmanyne (Dalmeny) in West Lothian; and the 
iMiix of Standard Ikarcr of Scotland, with the " hostilages thereunto belonging " 
(an ot>«olcte word, signifying a house in every town where the King resided). 
Ha built hiH castle at Bamlx>ugle, a rocky promontory on the S. side of the 
Forth, KO named from some forgotten battle (in the Gaelic Bar'na-buai-gall, the 
|K>int of the victory of Strangers) where fell a Celtic chief whose cairn remains 
hard by. Jli» grandson Galfrid had a writ of military summons as an English 
Haron in 1287, though he was conspicuous among the Magnates Scotia 1292-94, 
and one of the nominees of John Baliol. He married a daughter of the Red 
(Jotnyn, and hod four sons; William ; John, the handsomest man in Scodand — 

** In all Scotland was nowcht than 
As this Jhon so fayrc a man," 

(miyM WyNtoPi^s Chronicle) ; Roger, and Philip. All the three eldest died s. p. 
Ro^rr, though he was Standard Hearer to the Bruce, and received the augmenta- 
tion of ji golden crown to his blanch lion for hisser\Mces at Bannockburn, entered 
into a <'c)nHpiru<7 against his sovereign in 1320, and was sentenced to death and 
foilViluri* as a traitor. His last brother, Sir Philip, a gallant soldier, who 
uithorrti'd the King himself at the battle of Methven, had been killed at Dundalk 
two yt\n*s hefori\ leaving a son John, and a daughter of his OAlh name. Sir John 
idno foil in halllc, in the service of Kdwanl Baliol ; and Philippa his sister, through 
the inliMVNl of her powerful relatives, received back her uncle Roger's forfeited 
huronicH in 134^*. Three kinsmen, Alexander, Galfrid, and William de Moubray, 
vainly preferred their claims as heirs-male. She married a foreign knight, Sir 
Mcilold lie l.oen, and from her only son Havid. who bore her name, and married 
Lady Janet Stewart, a daughter of the Regent Duke of Albany, the present family 
descends. The principal line, seated at Ikimbougle, ended with another heiress * 

* Ono ol hoi descendants- -who ajjain all tvx>k the name of Moubray — sold the 
XXxwv baiouics ol lnverkoithin>:, Barnbouj»lo, and Oalmcny in 161 5 to the tirst Earl of 
I laddu\>;ton. Ihcy wcix^ atUM wanls acijuirvxl by the ancestor of the Earls of Roseber>\ 
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in 15191 and the representation of the house passed to her great-uncte, William 
Moubray of Cockairay in Fife, with whose posterity it remains. 

Moruile : from the castle of Morville, in the Cotentin. " Flourished in 
England, in Normandy, and in Scotland." — Sir Francis Patgrave. Hugo de 
Morville, the founder of the English house, is first mentioned in a Tynemouth 
charter of 1 138 ; and Simon (probably his brother) acquired the great barony of 
Burgh -upon -Sands, through his wife Ada de Engaine. It had come to her, with 
the Hereditary Forestership of Cumberland, from her grandmother, Ebda de 
Trivers {see Travers). Ada lefi two sons, of whom the eldest, Sir Hugh, married 
another Cumberland heiress, Helewise de Stuteville, who brought him Kirkoswald 
and Lazenby as her dower.* Kirkoswald became his favourite residence ; and 
the great castle standing on the river Eden, " once the fairest fabric that eyes 
ever looked upon," was built or at least castellated by him. In 1170, he was 
one of the four courtier-knights that honied over from Normandy to fulfil what 
they conceived to be the express will and pleasure of the King in ridding him 
of Thomas \ Beckett (see Fils Urse). M orville, however, throughout the dreadful 
tragedy " retained the gentler disposition for which he was distinguished." He, 
alone, struck no blow ; for, while his accomplices were massacring the defence- 
less Archbishop on the pavement of his own church, and one of them, plunging 
his sword into the dead man's skull, vindictively "stirred his brains," he 
" contented himself with holding back at the entrance of the transept the crowds 
who were pouring in through the nave." After the deed was done, he harboured 
the assassins for a whole twelvemonth at Knaresborough Castle, where they 
remained unmolested and unpursued ; since it is clear that the arm of the civil 
law was never brought to bear uiwn them. " The general fate of the murderers," 
says Dean Stanley, " was far less terrible than the popular tradition delighted to 
believe. It would seem that by a singular reciprocity, the principle for which 
Becket had contended — that priests should not be subjected to secular courts — 
prevented the trial of a layman for the murder of a priest by any other than a 
clerical tribunal. The consequence was, that the perpetrators of what was 
thought the most heinous crime since the Crucifixion could be visited with no 
other penalty than excommunication. That they should have performed a 
pilgrimage to Palestine is ia itself not improbable, and one of them " (see Tra^') 
" certainly attempted it But they seem before long to have recovered their 
position. Within the first two years of the murder, they were living at court on 
liimiliar terms with the King, and constantly joined him in the pleasures of the 
chase." Hugh de Morville, Forester of Cumberland, a man of high rank and 
great power, who was Justice Itinerant of the counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland at the very time of the murder, suffered no punishm^^nt beyond that 



1 Cumberland, Hugh-Scat-Morvill, was named after 
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of \\k\\\% (lisrontinucd in his office the following year. Yet, if free from the guilt 
of rtrlital hloodMhed, he was none the less an acknowledged accessory to the 
cringe. Uin poHition in his native county was obviously never damaged. In the 
tttT^l )T{vr of King John's reign, he is recorded as paying twenty-five marks and 
three good palfreys for holding his court as long as Helewise his wife should 
«HM\linuc in a secular habit About the same period, he procured a charter for a 
frttr nnd market at Kirkoswald, and died shortly after, leaving two daughters : 
A\lrt» the eldest, who inherited Kirkoswald, married first Richard de Lucy of 
Kgren\oiU, nnd secondly Thomas de Multon ; and Joan was the wife of Richard 
i*enun\. The sword he had worn on the day of the Archbishop's murder was 
KM\g pn'Kcrvcd in Kirkoswald Castle ; afterwards transferred to Isell (a manor 
thrtt belonged to the Morvilles, as heirs of Engaine), and is now said to be 
Attuehed to his statue at Brayton Castle. 

1 1 In younger brother had likewise no male heir, and with him the baronial 
lit\e tenninjitcd. Yet it is clear that some of his kin remained. "Of this family 
ilovibtlewN was Kudo de Morville, who left issue two daughters, his heirs; 
ivf whom Maud married Matthew de Columbers, which Matthew, 22 & 23 
tUn. 1 1 1. 1 paid a fine for the livery of the lands of Isabel, mother of the said 

*rhe fan\ily had been of even greater account North of the Tweed. Hugo de 
Movvllle, the contemporary of his English namesake, was the first Constable of 
S<t»tliuul, and, according to the Chronica de Mailros^ founded Dryburgh, one of 
the eailieNl Pnemonstratentian Abbeys, in 1150. But David L, in his foundation 
\ hiOlev (printed in the Liber de Dryburgh) to which Hugh's own name is affixed 
K\^ K\ wiinrsH, distinctly states that he was himself the founder, having imported 
^\\\\\ Ahuvic'k a colony of Pra:monstratents for this purpose. It is, however, 
wilion that Hugh and his successors were the chief benefactors of the Abbey ; 
\\\\\ ** \\\ tlu>so times when/* in Chalmers' phrase, " the monks had much to ask, 
rtod ll\e knights and barons much to give,'* few among them had ampler means 
of hbeiality. The Morvilles ranked among the most powerful Scottish barons, 
^\\\ held nearly the whole of Uiuderdale, one of the three great divisions of 
lWtwiikf«hire. 

Uvigh ilied in n6i, and was followeil by his son Richard, who was Constable 
of S* olland lor twonty-soven years, and the father of William de Mor\'ille, with 
%hoto he witnesses King Malcolm's confirmation charter to Kelso. William 
tMe^l M, \\ in no^ the last heir male of his house. His only sister Elena was 
|hl» wife of lU htnnU Lonl of Galloway ; and their son, the famous Alan of 
tUMoway* was n^ade C\>nsiable of Scotland in right of his grandfather by William 

th« Liott 

Yet, an in Kughuvl, the lunie appears to have sur\ivevl ; for, about the middle 
^ the next eentury* Sir Ingram de Morville niarricil the widow of Sir Thomas 
Hnii'Ci one of the Imnhcrs of RolK^rt 1. 
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Miriell : spelt Myriet by Lelaod, There was a family of De Meriet, that 
took its name from a Somersetshire manor, and, according lo Mr. Ellis,* claimed 
to be the elder branch of the illustrious house of Fitz Hardinge. " the only 
baronial family of the Middle Ages which has preserved its direct male line 
down to the present day without one instance of reversion lo a distant collateral." 
But, as an English name, not bome till a century after the Conquest, it can have 
no place here. We must therefore reven to Miriell. 

I find "Godricas Mirieldus" of Lincoln mentioned in 1189-90 (Rot. Pip.); 
John and Richard Miriel, Norfolk ; Adam de Miriel, Suffolk ; and Matilda de 
Miriel, with her daughter Margaret, tent, in the time of Ed. \.—Rotuli Hun- 
Jraiorum. Nicholas de Metiel was of Yorkshire at the same date. Roger de 
Muriel held a knight's fee at Thorp-Bussel, Lancashire.^ TVj/d de Nei'ill. 

Maulay : de malo lacu; a baronial name. The first who came to England 
was Peter de Maulay, a Poitevin, brought over by King John, and distincdy 
accused by Ralph Niger and Henry Knighton of being the tool he employed 
for ridding himself of his nephew Arthur. Peter's reward was the heiress of 
Doncaster, Isabella de Tumham, who brought him the barony of Mulgrave. 
" This Peter de Malo-lacu, commonly called Mauley, built a castle, which, from 
its grace and beauty, he named, in French, Moultgrace; but because it became 
a grievance to the neighbours, the people, by changing one letter, named it 
Moultgrave ; by which name it ever after remained known." — Banks. Peter de 
Maulay is obviously an interpolation ; but it must be observed, that a " Seigneur 
de Mculay " is to be found on the list given in Tailleur's Chronicle of Normandy. 

Malebraunch. This is one of the names added by M. de Magny to the 
Dives Roll. Of the French family I can only find mention of Guillaume de 
Crevant, Seigneur de Maubranches, living in the first years of the fifteenth 
century (Anselme, Hhloire de la Nobiesse de France), This proves that, like 
many other sobriquets, it had become territorial, some manor having received its 
designation from its former owners. Nicholas Malebranche, " eminent among 
the metaphysicians of France in the most illustrious age of French philosophy " 
as the author of Reekerche de la Veriti, was the son of a secretary of the King's, 
and his only claim to gentle blood was on his mother's side. 

It is— as far as my experience goes — of rare occurrence in England. Richard 
Malebeench was Grand Master of the Temple about 11 70, and Roger de'^ 
Malebraunch, Abbot of Burton from 1177 to 1181, — Nichofs Leicestershire. Two 
of the name — both belonging to Lincolnshire — -appear as benefactors of the 
Knights Templars, to whom John Malbraunche gave land at Appleby, and 
Roger de Malebraunche at Ouseby. Another (if not the same) Roger Male- 
braunch, with his wife Basilia, and their daughter Cecilia are found in Northamp- 
tonshire temp. Ed. I. — Rotul. ffiim/red. John Malebraunche was of Kent, at the 
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same date. William de Malebraunch held at Famley, in Yorkshire, during the 
previous reign. — Archbishop Gray's Register. The wardship and marriage of 
Agnes, daughter and heir of John Malebrank of Famley, was granted in 1335 
by William Melton, Archbishop of York, to John de Brantingham, Vicar of 
Otley. 

Malemaine: evil-handed: a redoubtable nickname, akin to the talons of 
the ferocious Malcgriffe (John Malegreffe, 9 Ed. II., held North Okendon, in 
Essex) ; and boding no good to the peace of the neighbourhood. This family 
became powerful in East Kent ; and their allusive coat, Ermine on a chief Gules, 
three sinister hands coupled at the wrist Argent, is several times carved on the 
roof of the doisleis of Cantetbuiy Cathedral. Le Malesmains, or Maiiis Manibus, 
occurs more than once in the Norman Exchequer Roils of i iSo-95 ; and a 
Sieur de Maliemains, bearing the same three silver hands in their scarlet field, 
was to be found in Normandy during the present century. (Nobiliaire de 
Nomiandie.) 

In England the name has long since perished, and is only retained by some 
of their former possessions ; Alkliam Malemains, Plucklcy Malmains, Stoke 
Malmains, and \Valdershare-Malmains, in Kent It is not written in Domesday ; 
but Hasted retails a family tradition — for which no authority is given, nor 
probably could be furnished— that "John de Malmains was standard-bearer to 
die Norman foot soldiers at the battle of Hastings," 

Their principal seat, Waldershare, was originally held of the Mamimots, and 
then of their descendants the Sayes ; and their ancient manor house, Malmains 
Hall — the name has in course of time degenerated to Maaman's Hall — is now 
one of Lord Guilford's farmhouses. " Near it an open unenclosed down is 
called Maimage Down, corruptly for Malmains Down." — Hasted. They were, he 
tells us, " of eminent account in those parts." Gilbert Malesmains, in the latter 
years of the i aih century, married the widowed Countess of Salisbury, .\Iianor 
de Vitre. "She married, first William Paynell (obL 1184), by whom she had a 
son who died young ; secondly Gilbert de Tilliferes (obt 1190), by whom she 
had a son, Gilbert, undtr age at his father's death, and two daughters, Juliana 
and Joanna; and thirdly William Filz Patric Earl of Salisbury (obL 1196), by 
whom she had a daughter Ela, Countess of Salisbury in her own right A fourth 
husband, Gilbert Malesmains, ia 1198 held Cooling in right of his wife, together 
with the lands in England of her dower, viz. Westcote in Surrey, Kingsbury and 
Edgeware, Middlesex, Wooton, in Oxon, and Galesden in Herts, and held them 
to the year of the conquest of Normandy by Philip Augustus, when they were in 
the King's hands as an escheat of the land of the Normans."— 7; Staplclm. It 
does not appear that she had children by this last marriage ; but Gilbert's son 
by a former wife, Thomas Malesmains, m.irried one of her daughters by her 
second husband, Joanna de Tilliferes. With her " he is recorded to have had, of 
the gift of King John, Hadlegh in Surrey, which same vill is entered as terra 
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Thome Malesmains, in the Rotulus de Tolere terrorum Normamriim tnceptis a" 
regni Rfgis Johannis sexto.* At the date of this seizure by the King of the 
lantls of the Normans in England, Malesmains was absent in the Holy Land, 
having had leave, in contemplation of tlie journey, to mortgage his lands for two 
years. Upon his return he embraced the side of King John, and in 1206 ob- 
tained his precept to have such seizin of his land as he had on the day he took 
his journey. In 1 209 he accompanied WillLiiu Earl of Salisbury, the King's 
brother and the husband of Ela, his wife's half sister, into Germany on the King's 
service, and subsequently in the wars of the Batons we find him firmly adhering 
to the Royal party. By his Letters Patent, given at Corfe in 1116, King John 
makes known that he has retained in his service Thomas Malesmains, and chat 
he will reckon him as one of his bachelors, and restores to him his rights, viz. 
" the land which Fulk dc Cantelupe holds in Burton " (Norlhaats). " and the 
land which Ralph Gemon holds in Cumtum " (Compton, in Berkshire). — Ibid. 

Sir Thoraas' son. Sir Nicholas, is mentioned in 1235 as dividing with Ela 
Countess of Salisbury their grandmother's manor of Cooling. He can scarcely, 
I think, have been the same Nicholas Malesmains who, as Hasted tells us, was 
knighted sixty-seven years afterwards at the siege of Carlaverock. Nor can this 
second Sir Nicholas have been his heir, for he left only co- heiresses, of whom one 
married Robert de Plessis, a younger brother of John de Plessis, Earl of Warwick 
jure uxoris: and another— Petronella---firsdy, Ralph de Toeni, and secondly. 
Sir Thomas de SL Omer, 

One of this family, Henry Malesmains, " joining with Simon, Earl of Leicester, 
in rebellion against Hen, IIL, would have forfeited all his lands, had not the 
abbot of the adjoining monastery of Langdon mterceded for him and gained his 
pardon ; for which service his descendant Sir John Malmains through gratitude 
gave the two manors of Apleton and Southwold, by his will, to the aforesaid 
monastery."^/^<ij';'r;(/. Henry Malesmains was Sheriff of Kent at the death of 
Henry HL; and Sir John Malesmains and his son of the same name several 
times served as knights of the shire in the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. 
The wife of the latter, Elizabeth Countess of Alholl, the daughter of Henry 
Lord Ferrers of Groby, is commemorated by a fine brass in Ashford Church. 
She died in 1375. The last Lord of Waldershare had passed away three years 
before, leaving an only daughter married to Henry Holland of Solton, near 
Dover; and I can find no further mention of the name after 1440, when one of 
the family was still resident at Malmaines-in-I'luckley. Several of them lie 
buried in the Grey Friar's church in London. 

" Mai mains- Alkham formed part of the barony of Avranches, held as one 

• " Gilbert de Tilliires the elder held of the Honour of Clare the vills of Headley 
and Westcote, co. Surrey, and also inherited some land in Compton, co. Herks, 
which Henry I L had given to his father Giskbert Crispin, all of which inheritance 
vested in the descendants of the marriage with Alitmorde Vitr^." — Ibul. 
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knight's fee as of Dover Castle, by the performance of ward to iL" — IMd. One 
of the Malesmains was Constable of Dover under Richard 11. There is a manor 
of Malmaines in Beacontree Hundred, Essex. — Morant. 

Mortimere : de Morius Mari ; from Mortemer in the Pays de Caux, 
the source of the river Eaulne ; the Castle of Saint-Victor-en Caux was the 
caput baronia. The progenitor of this illustrious house was " Walter, Lord of 
St Martin in Normandy, who about gzo married a niece of the Duchess 
Gunnora, the great-grandmother of the Conqueror. AVilliam de St. Martin, 
his son, was father of Roger, Lord of Mortimer, and of Ralph, Sire de Garenne, 
and of the Sire de Si. Martin, from whom came the family of SL Martin in 
Norm.andy and England." — The Norman People. This pedigree is furnished 
by VViJli.im de Juraifeges, but has, hke most pedigrees, been disputed. Roger, 
Sire de Mortemer, commanded the Nonnan army sent in 1054 to oppose the 
French under Count Eudo, who had seized and pillaged his own town of 
Mortemer. They "devoted the night to revelry, searching out the wine and 
drinking their fill ; " but before daybreak the Normans had surrounded and fired 
the town, and the revellers awoke from their drunken sleep to find themselves 
penned in between burning walls. The Normans guarded the barriers, letting 
no one pass, and the Frenchmen, though they (ought desperately " from the 
rising of the sun till three in the afternoon," were utterly discomfited and routed, 
■' There was no varlet, be he ever so mean, hut took some Frenchman prisoner, 
and seized two or three horses with iheir harness ; nor was there a prison in 
all Normandy that was not full of Frenchmen." — Wme. The Duke sent a 
messenger with the tidings to the King of France ; and the man, finding the 
whole camp asleep, climbed a tree, and " all night cried aloud " — 
" Francciz 1 Franceiz 1 levcz ! Icvei I 

Tcnci vos veies, Irop domicz ! 

Alez vos amit enlerrer 

Ki sunt occis a Mortemer ! " 

Notwithstanding this signal victory, Roger de Mortemer was disgraced and 
banished for having shehered in his castle one of the leadere of the French 
army, hia own father-in-law the Count de Montdidier, but was pardoned before 
the Conquest, for he furnished sixty vessels to the invading fleet. He was 
himself too old to follow the Duke ; but his son Ralph, according to Ordericus, 
held a command in tlie army. 

Ralph de Mortemer, the founder of the splendid English lineage that 
conveyed to the House of York its title to the Crown, had inherited his father's 
renown, and was one of " the most puissant captains " of the Conqueror. Wace 
(who calls him Hue de Mortemer*) tells us how, with the Sires d'Auvilliers, 

* Eylon says there is some evidence that old Roger had two other sons, Hugh 
and William; and ihey may probably have been in the battle. But Ralph was 
certainly the heir. 
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Onebec, and St. Clair, he stormed one of the Saxon outposts at Senlac, and 
" overthrew many." He was afterwards selected to take the field against Edric 
Sylvaticus, the Saxon thane who had obtained the aid of Griffith King of Wales, 
and proved himself the King's ablest lieutenant in the WesL After a toiisome 
campaign, and a protracted siege of the castle of Wigmore, he brought Edric 
captive to the King in 1074 ; and received all Edric's lands in Shropshire and 
Herefordshire as his reward, as well as a large share of the forfeited estates of 
William Fitz Osbem, Earl of Hereford. Wigmore Castle, built by Fitz Osbem, 
was the bead of his Herefordshire barony; and in Shropshire Cleobury (which 
had also been Fitz Osbern's) became Cleobury Mortimer, and was held by him 
as Seneschal of Salop. In Domesday one hundred and ihirty-one manors are 
recorded as his property. Dugdale tells us that he commanded Henry I.'s forces 
at Tinchebray, and captured Courteheuse; but Ordericus gives a different 
account, and the story apparently originated with the canons of Wigmore. This 
Priory was founded in 1179 by his son Hugh, who ended his days there in 
1 1 85 ; and on the anniversary of his death, Roger, who succeeded him, endowed 
it " with a fruitful and spacious pasture, lying near the Abbey, called The 
Treasure of Mortimer" saying, " I have laid up my Treasure in that field, where 
Thieves cannot steal or dig, or moth corrupt," 

Wigmore was the chief residence of the Mortimers, who were styled Lords 
of Wigmore, and as Barons Marcher, guarded a long line of castles on the 
Welsh frontier. They lived the turbulent and quarrelsome life of Border 
chieftains on debaleable ground, engaged in unrelenting warfare with the 
Welsh, in feuds with their neighbours, and sometimes in rebellion against the 
King, though they remained unalterably loyal during both the baronial wars. 
Ralph II., in the time of Henry HI., made himself so obnoxious to Llewellyn 
of Wales, that the Prince bestowed upon him as a peace-offering the hand 
of his daughter Gladuse Duy, with a great dowry. She was the widow of 
Reginald de Braose, and their son Roger married the heiress of her step-son, 
Maud de Braose, who brought him a share in the vast English and Irish 
inheritance of the Earls Mareschal, and a third part of the Honour of Braose, — 
" proper fuel for the future ambition of the House of Mortimer." To this 
Roger belongs the credit of having planned and carried out Prince Edward's 
escape from Hereford Castle. " Seeing his sovereign in such distress, he took 
no rest till he had contrived some way for their deliverance," and sent a swift 
horse to the Prince, bidding him get leave to ride out for recreation in the 
direction of Widmarsh " and that upon sight of a person mounted on a White 
t the foot of Talinglon Hill and waving his Bonnet (which was the 
I of Croft, as it was said) he should hast towards him with all possible 
The Prince obuined Monlfort's permission " to try if the Horse were 
f use for the great Saddle," and having effectually wearied out the other 
horses, mounted a fresh one held in readiness by a boy bringing two swotds 
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sent to meet him by Mortimer, " and so turning himself to Robert de Ros, then 
his Keeper, and other by-standers, said, ' I have been in yotir custody for a 
while, but now I bid you farewell ; ' and so rode away " to Tulington. Roger 
met him with his banner displayed, and five hundred armed men at his back, 
turned back his pursuers, with great slaughter, to the very gates of Hereford ; 
and brought him home to supper at VVigmore Castle. From thence was 
gathered together the army with which he fought and won the battle of 
Evesham, and replaced his father on the throne. After the victory of that day, 
on which Roger commanded the third division of the forces, " no privilege, 
reward, or honour was loo great for hinn to ask, or the King to grant." .Amongst 
other gifts, he received the forfeited Honour and Earldom of Oxford ; but 
Robert de Vere resumed them after the Dictum dr Kntilworth, though the 
indignant Mortimer, with the other Barons Marcher, fiercely ojiposed and 
denounced the injustice of taking away "what for their pains and fidelity had 
been given to them by ihe King." On the day that all his three sons were 
knighted by Edward 1., he held a tournament at Kenilworlh, " the like whereof 
was never before seen in England:"— a foretaste of the ostentatious splendour 
of his grandson the " King of Folly." He " sumptuously entertained one hundred 
Knights, and as many Ladies, for three days; and there began the Round 
Table " (so called because the enclosure in which they practised their feats of 
arms was round). " And, upon the Fourth Day. the Golden Lion, in sign of 
triumph, being yielded to him, he carried it (with all that company) to Warwick. 
The fame whereof being spred into Foreign Countreys, occasioned the Queen of 
Navarre to send unto him certain Wooden Bottles, bound with Golden Bars 
and Wax, under the pretence of Wine ; which (in truth) were all filled with 
Gold ; and for many ages after, kept in the Abbey of Wigmore. Whereufion, 
for the love of that Queen, he added a Carbuncle to his Arms," • 

His son Edmund, summoned to parliament in 1294, was the fim baron by 
writ in the family ; and married a Spanish kinswoman of the Queen's. It was he 
who commanded the deLachmenl that encountered and slew the heroic Llewellyn 
at Builthin 1282, and caused the unfortunate prince's head to be cut off and sent 
to the King. The next in succession was the Roger de Mortimer who became 
notorious as the insolent paramour of Queen Isabel. " He seems," says Eyton, " to 
have inherited and combined the worst qualities of the three races whose blood 
mingled in his veins, the Norman, the Castilian, .and the Cambro-Briton;" and 
his career, "a mixture of violence and ambition, of pride and folly, of intrigue 
and treachery," fills an ignoble page in our annals. It is too well known to need 
recounting here : nor will I attempt to reckon up the sum of the favours, honours, 
and grants that he coveted and obtained. The Uisk would be heavy ; for " the 

• The " carbuncle " of Navarre, a cross and saltire of chains, affixed lo an annulet 
in thefess point, was a canting coat ; such a chain being called in Navarre una varm, 
and in the patoia of the country, the "u" being dropped, na varra. 
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truth is," says Dugdale, " this Mortimer bote such sway, that he got what he had 
a mind to ; " and the grasp of his ambition seemed measureless. As the declared 
enemy of the Spencers, he had been sent to the Tower by Edward II., but con- 
trived to administer a sleeping potion at a banquet to Sir Stephen de Scgrave, 
the Constable, "escaped with a Cord," and joined the Queen in France. Sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against him; and ;^i,ooo was offered to whoever 
would bring his body to the King, ahve or dead. But when, not long after, he 
returned to England with the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and their triumphant 
party, the scene changed as by encliantmenL His three sons received knight- 
hood at the coronation of Edward III. ; his youngest daughter Beatrix (the six 
others were already splendidly allied) was married to Edward Plantagenet, the 
eldest son of Thomas de Brotherton, Earl Marshal of England ; and he himself 
became Justice of Wales, and Earl of March ; a new title suggested by his great 
power on the Border, There, during a progress that the young King made in 
Wales, he entertained him magnificently in his castles of Ludlow and Wigmore, 
with hunting, tilting, and other pastimes. His arrogance and presumption 
grew with his advancement, and passed all bounds ; " he waxed proud beyond 
measure," and aped Royalty. " so that his own son Geoffrey called him the King 
of Folly. He kept the Round Table of Knights in Wales, for a pride in 
imitation of King Arthur." At length his insolence became altogether unbear- 
able, and all men were unanimous in their determination to get rid of him. The 
nobles of the Council, to whom he was specially odious, warned the King of the 
impending mischief, urging him " to take into account his own dishonour and 
damage ; " and Edward commanded Sir William de Moatacute to seize him in 
the castle of Nottingham, where he was then staying with the Queen-Mother. 
Montacute took with him two of the Bohuns, Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir John de 
Nevill, and others, and demanded admission in the King's name of the Constable, 
Sir William Eland, who told ihem that the keys of the Castle gates were every 
night brought to Queen Isabel, who laid them under the pillow of her bed until 
the motntng. But he showed them an underground passage through the rock 
{said to have been made by a Saxon king in tlie Danish times) that led by some 
stairs up to the Keep ; and by this secret sallypost (since known as Mortimer's 
Hole) the barons entered the castle " in the dead time of the night," and surprised 
Mortimer in a room adjoining the Queen's chamber. Some say that his 
capture was effected with little noise and no resistance; according to others, his 
attendants fought desperately, and two of them were slain. The Queen, roused 
from her sleep, cried piteously " Bel Fitz, Bel Fitz, ayes Pitie du Gentil Mor- 
timer ! " but the King reserved him for a public and more shameful death. He 
was brought to trial for complicity in Edward II,'s murder at Berkeley Castle and 
on five other counts, and sentence was passed upon him (as it liad been on the 
Spencers) without his even being heard in defence. He was executed on the 
common gallows at Smithfield, when his body was suffered to hang for two days 
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and two nights, stark naked, before it received burial. No end could have been 
more utterly ignominious; yet " his descendants and lineal representatives in the 
seventh degree were two sceptred Kings." 

The Earldom was never restored to his son ; but it was held by his grandson 
and the three following generations, and with it were given back nearly all the 
forfeited estates, which had been granted to Montacute, the new Earl of 
Salisbury, 

Edmund, third Earl of March, through whose famous match with a grand- 
daughter of Edward III., the House of the White Rose, as " next in blood and 
parentage," inherited its undoubted right lo the throne, was the great grandson of 
Roger. He must have been, as Dugdale represents him, a youth " of singular 
knowledge and parts ;" for at the age of eighteen he was employed to negotiate a 
peace with France, and succeeded so well, that he was sent to Scotland on a 
similar occasion. Before he was of age, he had achieved the highest fortune of 
his day, and become the husband of Philippa Plantagenet, the only child of Lionel 
of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, by his wife Elizabeth de Burgh, the heiress of 
Ulster, whose own mother had inherited a third part of the Earldom of Gloucester 
as one of the last daughters of the famous house of De Clare. In her right he 
bore the titles of Earl of Ulster, and Lord of Clare and Connaught ; and he was 
also Marshal of England. Richard II. appointed him in 137S his Lieutenant in 
Ireland, and he " so tamed the Barbarousness of that rude people by destroying 
ten or eleven of their petty Kings, within the space of half a year," that he 
regained the whole of her lost territory of Ulster, and even enlarged it. He 
ruled Ireland for three years, and well-nigh solved the impossible problem of 
" reducing that Realtnc to quiet," not solely by the cogent argument of the sword, 
but by kindness, prudence, and affability. Unfortunately, he caught a chill 
while crossing a river, and died at Cork in 1381, when he was only twenty-nine 
years old. His will, enumerating his legacies, is a curious record of some of his 
possessions ; the " Saltseller in the form of a Dogg," bequeathed to his daughter 
Elizabeth ; his " Cup of a Tortois ;" another httle cup " made like the Body of a 
Hart with the head of an Eagle," given to his son-in-law Hotspur ; and " his 
Sword adorned with Gold, which was the good King Edward's," with " the great 
Horn of Gold," left, " together with God's Blessing and his own," to his eldest 
son Roger. He had two other sons and two (kughters by Philippa Plantagenet ; 
Sir Edmund, married to Owen Glendower's daughter ; Sir John, executed by 
Henry VI. ; Elizabeth, Lady Percy, and afterwards Lady Caraoys ; and Philippa, 
who was successively Countess of Pembroke, Countess of Arundel, and Lady 
St. John. 

Roger, fourth Earl, though then but eleven years of age, was appointed 
Lieutenant of Ireland shortly after his father's death ; and in 1385 declared 
" heir presumptive to the Crown of this Realm." He, again, spent the better 
half of his life tn his Irish government, and most often sword in hand, " till al 
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last, too much relying on his own valour, he adventured himself before his Army 
in an Irish habit, and was unhappily slain at Kenlis," in 1398. He was in the 
very flower of his age — a year younger than his father had been at the time of his 
death ; and left another child-heir, not more than six years old. He had married 
Alianor Holland, daughter of Thomas, second Earl of Kent, and sister of Thomas 
Duke of Surrey and of Edmund, the last Earl, whose co-heir she became ; and 
was the father of four children ; Edmund ; Roger, who died early, s. p. ; Anne ; 
and Alianor. 

The eldest son, Edmund, the fifth and last Earl of his name, was in ward to 
Henry Prince of Wales, and as "the rightful heir, by just descent, to the Crown 
of England," was so jealously watched anil guarded, that all his early years were 
spent in captivity. According to Dugdate, Lady Le Despencer (his kinswoman 
through the De Clares) made a successful attempt to rescue him from the Prince's 
custody : but he was soon brought back to his prison-house. We are next told 
that he headed the Herefordshire men against Owen Glendower, and being 
defeated, "became his prisoner; soon after which, by allurement or terror he 
contracted marriage with the Daughter of Owen ; and being thus in the hands of 
that great Rebell, was with him at the battle of Shrewsbury, where the King 
obtained a happy victory, and this Earl was then released. But upon St. Valen- 
tine's Day, 7 Hen. IV., by means of a false Key, he and his brother were both 
taken out of Windsor Castle and carried again to Owen, but yet shortly afler 
recovered again." Dugdale here follows Holinshed, as both Shakespeare and 
Hume have done ; but it seems likely that he has confounded the two Ekimund 
Mortimers, and that it was the uncle who led the men of Hereford against 
idower, and not the young heir of the realm, tlien barely ten years old, 
J\a Stale prisoner. Even if he was present at the battle, no child of that 
^couJd have confronted the formidable Glendower in the smgle combat 
Scribed in " King Henry IV. " : — 

" When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank, 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Giendower." 

The young Eart's wife was Anne, daughter of the Earl of Stafford, and it 
was, beyond all doubt. Sir Edmund Mortimer (Hotspur's brother-in-law) who 
married Glendower's daughter.* The escape from Windsor can, however, only 
refer to the former. 

' Shakespeare's Lady Mortimer, of whom her husband says, 
" This is the deadly spite thai angers me — 
My wife can speak no English — I no Welsh." 

They are said to have settled in Scotland, and lo have left descendants. 
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He was released from durance on the accession of Henry V. ; went with 
the King to the French wars, where he served under the renowned Earl of 
SaUsbury, and was Lieutenani of Normandy in 1418. Henry VI., as soon as 
he came to the throne, appointed him Lieutenant of Ireland, as his father 
and grandfather had been ; and he died in 1424, wlien he was about twenty* 
four — the youngest of all his short-lived race. Yet Shakespeare, in his pathetic 
death-scene, represents htm as an aged captive : 

" Even like a man new haliM from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment ; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 
Nestor-like aged, in an age of care 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer." 

This is dramatised from the following passage in Hall : " The last Earl of 
March of that name was long time restrained of his liberty, and finally waxed 
lame;" which obviously refers to his imprisonment in childhood. It had 
probably affected his health — when he went to France for the first time with 
Henry V. he had to return home invalided — and may have tended to shorten 
his life ; but he certainly did not " in prison spend his pilgrimage." 

His brother was already dead, and no children had been bom of his marriage ; 
thus the representation of the house of Mortimer passed to his two sisters. 
Alianor, who had married a Courtenay, was childless; and the entire inheriLince 
— a vast aggregate of manors and castles in England, Ireland, and Wales — 
reverted to Anne, who, as the eldest bom, became, in succession, to her brother, 
the heiress of the throne. She was the wife of Richard Plantagenet, Earl of 
Cambridge (a younger son of Edmund Duke of York), or rather, at that time, 
his widow, as he had been beheaded at Southampton in 1415 for conspiring 
against Henry V. Within thirty years of his death, their son Richard (who had 
succeeded his uncle as Duke of York) in open parliament claimed the crown, 
and commenced the long contention that was to cost so many lives, and all but 
exterminate the nobility of England. 

No less than five Other branches of the family attained baronial rank. Robert 
{son or brother of the first Hugh of Wigmore) obtained the great Honour of 
Richard's Castle through his wife Margery de Say, and held twenty-three knight's 
fees in Herefordshire and six in Worcestershire. His great grandson Hugh was 
summoned to parliament as Baron Mortimer of Richard's Castle in 1229, but 
left no male heir ; and Joan, his eldest daughter, carried Richard's Castle to Sir 
Richard Talbot, whose posterity held it for two generations, A younger brother 
of this Lord Mortimer, named William, became Lord Zouche of Mortimer (see 
Soucht). 

The Barons of Attilbergh in Norfolk descended from Robert de Mortimer, 
whose Lincolnshire estates were forfeited for rebellion against King John, and 



bestowed upon his kinsman of Richard's Castle. The first summoned to 
parliament was William, 25 Ed. I., who was taken prisoner in the French wars, 
and died at Paris, Consiantine his son had license to castellate his house at 
Sculion, and also received a writ of summons; but it was not repeated to 
any of the descendants. The last spoken of by Dugdale is another Constan- 
tine, living in the reign of Henry IV. 

The Mortimers of Chirke acquired their barony by a flagrant breach of fiiith. 
Griffith ap Madoc, who had taken part with Henry III. and Edward I. against 
his own countrymen, left bis children under age at his death, Edward I. 
gave the wardship of Madoc, the eldest son, to John Earl Warren; and of 
Llewellyn, the younger, " to whose part the Lordships of Chirke and Nan- 
lieydwy fell, to Roger Mortimer, a younger Son to Roger Lord of Wigmore. 
Which (luardians forgetting the Service done by Griffith ap Madoc, so guarded 
these their Wards, that they never returned to their Possessions; and shortly 
after obtained these Lands to themselves by Charter." Thus ignobly enriched, 
Roger [jecame a man of note and importance in bis generation. He built a 
casile at Chirke ; fought with Bxlward 1, in Scodand and Gascony, and was a 
baron by writ in 1299. Edward 11, loaded him with favours. He was made first 
Justice of North Wales ; then Justice of all Wales ; most of the Welsh castles 
were committed to his charge ; and two of them — Blaynleveny and Dinas — were 
granted to him as a free gift in 1311. But ruin overtook him at last. He was 
one of tiie lords who passed sentence of banishment on the Spencers, and was 
sent to the Tower, where he remained till his death. His grandson John sold 
Chirke to the E^rl of .\rundel. 

Dugdale tells us very little of the Barons of Chelmarsh. The first, Hugh, was 
a younger son of Ralph Lord Mortimer and the Welsh princess Gladuse Duy ; 
and the husband of his father's ward, Agatha <Ie Ferrers, who at length became 
one of the co-heirs of Walter Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. " This line ended 
in the fourth generation in Females," 

Mortimer is among the many great names that are now merged in the Royal 
family of England ; but it still clings to some of the ancient manors of the 
family. Besides Cleobury Mortimer, we find Streatfjeld Mortimer in Berkshire, 
Worthy Mortimer in Hampshire, Woodham Mortimer in Essex, and Luton Mor- 
timer in Bedfordshire. 

Mortimaine : this evidently stands for Mortaine, as it appears in 
Leiand's copy, joined to the preceding name, "Mortaine et Mortimer." See 
Morton. 

Muse. Roger Muse occurs in the Norman Exchequer Rolls 1198-1203 ; 
and Godfridus de la Mosca held a fief from Philip Augustus of the honour of 
Malherbe (Mi!m. Soc Ant, Nor. v. 176). In England, Isabel Mus is found in 
the Hundred Rolls, about 1272 ; John le Mous, or Mows, of Wiltshire, in 
Palgrave's Pari iamenUry Writs 1307-25, and Roger Mus, and John ile Muse, 
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Essex, circa 1271. — RotuU Hundredonttn, In 1309, Thomas Mus de Arkilgarth, 
chaplain, was, with several others, prosecuted by Eve de Faggardgill of 
Arkilgarth in Richmond shire, for the murder of her husband,— ^irrr/jiw' 
Yorkshire. William Peverel of Dover's charter to Shrewsbur>- Abbey is 
witnessed by William de Musca. — Mon. Angli. Another William de Musca (or 
the same?) held half a knight's fee of William de Ros in Northamptonshire. — 
Testa de NevilL One of the persecuted Templars in 1309 was Brother Philip de 
Mewes, who, " being advised and earnestly exhorted to abandon his religious 
profession, replied that he would rather die than do so." — Addison's Knight 
Templars. 

Marteine. Martin, Sire of Tour (four miles from Bayeus, not Tours, as 
Dugdale gives it), came over with William of Noimandy in 1066 ; and conquered 
the territory ofKemeys in Pembrokeshire, It was erected into a Palatine 
Barony, which he governed as Lord Marcher, having his castle at Newport, where 
its ruins still exist. He was a great benefactor to religious houses, and began 
the foundation o£ a Benedictine Abbey at St, Dogmael's, annexing it as a cell 
to the Monastery of Tyrone in France. The endowment was given by his son 
Robert Fitz Martin, whose charter is witnessed by Henry I., who afterwards 
granted a further confirmation charter. In the next generation, William Filz 
Martin married a Welsh princess, the daughter of Rhys-ap-Griffith, sovereign of 
South Wales, " from whom he received great injury, for by force of aims he took 
from him his strong castle of Llanhever, in Kemeys-Land, contrary to his oath 
and solemn promise of peace and friendship," William's grandson acquired the 
honour of Barnstaple by his marriage with Maud, the daughter of Guy de Brian 
and Eva his wife, heiress of Heniy de Tracy, Baron of Barnstaple. She brought 
him numerous estates in Devonshire, where he already had great possessions ; 
for " shortly after Domesday, Robert Filz Martin, enjoyed the honour of 
Dertington, and other lands, once William de Falaise's." — Fel^s Devon. They 
had three sons; Nicholas, who left only a daughter; CoHnetus ; and Robert. 
Colinetus, who thus became the heir, was the father of Sir William Martin, 
engaged in the Scottish wars, and " constantly summoned to every parliament as 
Baron of Kemeys from 17 Ed. I. to 16 Ed. H., in which year he died," His son 
followed him to the grave in the ensuing year, dying s. p. ; and two sister- 
heiresses, Eleanor de Coiumbers and Joan de Audley, divided his lands, " But 
the name of Martin was still kept up by Robert, the younger son, from whom 
are lineally descended the Martins of Seahorough, and those of Athelhampton in 
Dorsetshire" — Collinsoris Somerset. They had a considerable estate in Somerset- 
shire, where Compton-Martin retains their name; and in Devonshire "Comb- 
Martin and another Martin will inform you of their antiquity." 

Of the Martins of Seahorough 1 can find no account Those of Athelhampton 
had their seat at Admiston Hail, and ended with Nicholas Martin, who died on 
the road to London, whither he had been persuaded to go — much against his 
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will — to re-settle his estates. He left two daughters and co-heiresses, and lies 
buried in Piddlestown Church, with this inscription : 

"Here lies Nicholas, the first, and Martin, the last. 
Good -night, Nicholas." 

But it was not good-oight, Martin : for a youtiger son of this house, who had 
settled at Long Melford in Suffolk as far back as the early part of the fifteenth 
century, is yet represented in the male line. One of his descendants, Roger 
Martin, who in Queen Mary's time lived to be nearly one hundred, was so 
remarkable for his charity that, " when he declined with age, and was not able to 
go far from home, he had a whistle to his cane by which he called the poor to 
him." In this changed world of the nineteenth century — the age of universal 
begging — it is hard to recognize the necessity of such a mode of summons. A 
subsequent Roger suffered grievously for his loyalty during the Civil War, and 
presented a petition for redress to both Houses of Parliament, setting forth that 
"he and his ancestors had quietly lived amongst their neighbours for nigh upon 
thiee hundred years." He died before the Restoration ; but his son received a 
baronetcy in 1667, which is now extinct Another, however, still survives, 
granted in 1791 to Henry Martin, belonging to a junior branch of the family. 

Mountbother; or Mountbocher; Duchesne preserves the correct version; 
though in Normandy (where the name remained up to the present century), it is 
spelt Monlbourcher, Henriette de Montbourcher, bom ifiya, was the heiress of 
the Marquisates of De la Moussaye and Du Bordage, and married Francois, 
first Due de Coigny, Marshal of France. They bore D'or d trois marmites de 
gueulci in Normandy ; and these same red pitchers are shown on the shield of Sir 
Bertram de Mootboucher, who led the assault at the siege of Carlaverock in 1300, 
" La vi-je tout primer venir 

Le bon Bertram de Montbouchier, 

De goules furenl trois pichier 

En son escu de argent luisant, 

En le ourle noire 11 besant." 

He is computed to have been then about thirty-six years of age, and was the 
second of six Bertrams de Monlboucher that followed each other in direct lineal 
succession. It is stated that he belonged to Sussex; but on receiving from 
Edward 11. the Northumbrian manor of Syhal, there look up his abode, and 
about 1309 married a great North-country heiress, Joan, the daughter of 
Guiscard de Charron, She endowed him with Beamish (Beaumeys) Tanfield, &c., 
in the county of Durham, and Sutton-on-Trent in Nottinghamshire. This latter 
estate, brought to her grandfather by one of the five coheirs of Sir Richard de 
Sutton, had by him been settled on Guiscard, his son by a second wife ; and 
thus Joan, although representing the blood of the Charrons, found no place in 
the lineage of the Suttons. She and her husband rendered £,2a a year for the 
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manor, with a red rose at Midsummer,* — v. T/wroton's Notts. Their son^ 
Bertram lit., was a leading man in Northumberland, serving three times as 
knight of the shire, and four limes as Sheriff in 1374, 1377, 1379, and 1380; and 
built one of the towers — still known as Mont Boucher Tower — of the town wall of 
the New Castle on Tyne, that was to become the great emporium of the North. 
He married Isabel de Willoughby, and died in 1388, leaving, besides a son, 
Bertram IV., a daughter, named after her mother, and twice married, first to Sir 
Henry Helon, and secondly to Robert Harbottle, who survived to be the last 
representative of the family. For, though Bertram IV. was duly succeeded by 
Bertram V., and Bertram V. by Bertram VI., the Hne failed with the latter, who 
died s, p. in 1425. His great aunt Isabel then inherited the estate ; and dying 
herself in the following year, transmitted it to her great-grandson, Robert 
Harbottle. 

Leland speaks of this family in his Itintrary : " Mounbowcher was a Man of 
fair Landes in Northumbrelande ; and Doctor Davelle told me that the 
Hospitale yn Newcastle hath yet Landes of his gifte." Other incidental notices 
of it are to be met with. Collins mentions a Sir Bartholomew de Mont Boucher, 
of very early date, whose daughter Philippa was the wife of Sir Robert de 
Maners, from whom he derives the Dukes of Rutland. Sir Edmund Pierrepont, 
in the lime of Edward III., married Joan, sole daughter and heir of Sir George de 
Montboucher. John Monboucher, in 1408, diedseiiiedof the manor of Skipwiih- 
cu m -Me nth orpe, which he held in right of Elizabeth his wife. — Burton's Mm. Ebor, 

Mountsoler; for Montsorel, as Leland gives it in his list. This name is 
familiar to us as belonging to a place in Leicestershire, which " though now only 
famous as a market town, once boasted a strong and stately castle on its steep 
and craggy hill overhanging the river Soar." — Nichols. This castle, built probably 
by Hugh Lupus, was one of the strongholds of the Earls of Chester, who after- 
wards granted it to the Earls of Leicester ; and Robert Blanchemains, third Eari, 
surrendered it to the King in 1174. Saer de Quincy was appointed Castellan 
by King John in IZ15, but having joined the rebellious barons against Henry III., 
and been taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, Montsorrell was besieged and 
captured by the Royal troops, and "' by the King's command, and the ready 
hel]) of ihe neighbourhood, entirely razed to the ground, as a nest of the Devil 
and den of thieves and robbers." Not a single vestige of it now remains. The 
etymology of the name has given rise to a variety of fancifid conjectures, such as 
Mount Sore-hill (diffiulc, facheux), &c ; and the suggestion adopted by the 
historian of the county — Mount-Soar-Hill — can scarcely, I think, be accepted as 
satisfactory. 

There is no evidence that the family of Montsorel took their name from this 

place any more dian the Arundells derived theirs from the famous castle on the 

' Her grandson, in 1390, held Pokerley, co. Durham, by one dove gilliflower, due 

on St. Cuthbcri's Day. 
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Anin. They had apparently no connection with it at all j* and were no doubt 
a French family brought over in the Conqueror's train. " Dominus de Monte- 
sorel " is among the nobles of Touraine included in Duchesne's Nomina militam 
fermtlum baiirifrias, and probably derived his name from Montsoreau, on the 
Loire (not far from Saumur), afterwards the seat of tliat cruel Comle de Mont- 
soreau who carried out the sanguinary decrees of Charles IX. against the 
ProtesUints of Anjou. 

The name first occurs in the Liber ITiger. Alured de Montsorell, in 1165, 
held three knight's fees of old feoffment in Dorset of Gerbert de Perci ; and 
Robert de Montsorell part of one of Cerne Abbey, in the same county. In the 
following century, Thomas de Musore! held of the fee of Robert de Newburgh 
in the Hundred of Poorstock, Dorset. — Testa dc NeviU. This is the last notice 
of them there. Jacob and William Musorelare found in Oxfordshire about 1272, 
and Henry Monsorel in Wiltshire (Rotuli Hundredorura), where Mount Sorrel 
— now abbreviated to Mouse Hill — recalls the name. Philip Montsorel was 
sealed at White-Lackington, Somersetshire, in 1316 ; and Richard de Montsorel, 
in 1325, having been pressed to serve as a fool-soldier in Gascony, deserted 
thence after receiving his pay. " The Sheriff of the City of London was com- 
manded to take him into custody." — Patgrav^s Pari. Writs. Thomas de Mont- 
sorel of Somersetshire was one of the manucaptore (sureties) for the good 
behaviour of John dc Raleigh of Nettlecomb, on his discharge from imprisonment 
as an adherent of the Earl of Lancaster, and also for the payment of the fine 
imposed upon him. This Thomas was summoned to the great Council at 
Westminster held in 1324 on the Wednesday next after Ascension Day. — Ibid. 
In a perambulation of the forests of Somersetshire, made in 1297, mention is 
made of " a certain hermitage, with its appurtenances, in the tenure of Thomas 
dc Montsorel] and John de Asselonde." — CMinsoris Somerset. John de Munt- 
sorel held of William de Sifrewast at Eivelme in Oxfordshire.— Tw/rt de Na'Ul. 
Adam de Mont Sorel also appears as a former tenant in Berkshire. 

MaleuUe : from Esmaleville or Malaville, a barony in the Pays de Caux. 
" Giiillaume de Malleville " is on the Dives Roll, and appears in Domesday as 
William de Smalavilla, holding lands in Suffolk. " Robert de Malavilla, temp. 
Henry I., witnessed a charier in Yorkshire (Mon, Angl, i. 660), and one of 
Roger de Poitou (Ibid.). Roger de Malavilla held a fief 1165 from William de 
Ros: and other branches were seated in Bucks and Scotland."^7X^ Norman 
People. Galfrid de Maleville settled under David I. on some lands near Edin- 
burgh to which he gave his name ; and was the first Justiciary of Scotland on 
record. In the following reign, he founded the church of Maleville, and in 

• Once only I find the name of Robert Fiti de Monte Sorello as witness to a deed 
of Margaret de Quincy, Countess of Winton, the sisier of Robert Fiij-Pamel, who 
died in 1304. This Robert Filz would seem to have been a resident in ihe town ; and 
is elsewhere styled Rob' Phis. 
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grateful memory of his dead master, granted it to the monks of Dunfermline for 
ihe salvation of the souls, not only of himself and his ancestors, but of David I. 
and his son Malcolm IV., stipulating that " the monks should uphold a perpetual 
light before the sepulchres of the said kings." He left three sons : i. Gregory, 
who founded a line that ended in the latter part of the fourteenth century, when 
the lands of Melville devolved upon A^es, the wife of Sir John Ross; 2. Philip, 
whose posterity survived in the male line till 1468 ; 3, Waller, ancestor of the 
Earia of Melville. Walter's descendants were settled at Raith, in the co, of Fife, 
for many successive generations. Sir James MelviLe, who held the barony of 
Hallhill in that county, was ambassador from Mary Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, 
and afterwards in the household of her son, an accomplished statesman and 
courtier, who wrote the ' Memoirs ' so often quoted in the histories of that time. 
His brother. Sir Robert, was also sent ambassador to England on two several 
occasions ; the second time to endeavour to prevent the execution of the Scottish 
Queen ; and spoke in her behalf with " such brave and stout language before 
the Council that Elizabeth threatened his life." In 1616, at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine, he was created Lord Melville of Monytoaill, and survived to wear 
his new honours for five years. George, fourth Lord, was a zealous presbyterian, 
and had to fly to Holland on the discovery of the Rye-house plot, in which he 
had been implicated, thereby forfeiting the whole of his estates. He accom- 
panied the Duke of Monmouth on his disastrous expedition in 1G85, and had 
the good fortune again to escape abroad, and to return with tlie Prince of Orange 
three years later. His forfeiture was atonce rescinded ; and in 1690 he received 
tlie title of Earl of Melville from the new King, whom he subsequently served 
as Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and President of the Council. 
His wife, Catherine Leslie, was the grand-daughter of the famous Puritan General 
trained under Gustavus Adolphus (in whose service he attained the rank of Field 
Marshal), who commanded the Scottish army that invaded England in 1640, 
and routed the Royalists at Newbury. He was a cadet of the house of Rothes, 
and is described as "an unlettered soldier of fortune, of an advanced age, a 
diminutive size, and a distorted person." His soldiers bore on their colours the 
crown and covenant of Christ ; and, true to his Swedish traditions, were " sum- 
moned by drums to sermon, and their tents resounded at dawn and sunset with 
psalms and prayers." On the conclusion of the treaty of Ripon in 1641, he was 
created by the parliament Lord Balgonie, and Earl of Leven. He was succeeded 
by a grandson and two great grand-daughters, but on the death of the last 
Countess in 1706, the title reverted to the son of his grand-daughter Calheiine, 
David, second Earl of Melville, who thus united the two Earldoms that remain 
the heritage of his descendants. 

Sir Walter Scott tells a ghastly story respecting one of this family, Melville 
of Olenbervie, who was Sheriff of the Mearns in the reign of James I. (of Scot- 
landj. " He bore his faculties so harshly, that he became detested by the 




barons of the country. Relieraied complaints of his conduct having been made 
to James I. (or, as others say. to the Duke of Albany), the monarch answered, 
in a moment of unguarded impatience, ' Sorrow gin the Sheriff were sodden and 
supped in broo ! ' Tlie complainers retired perfectly satisfied. Shortly after, 
the Lairds of Arhuthnot, Mather, Laureston and Pittaraw, decoyed Melville to 
the top of the hill of Garvoch, above Laurencekirk, under pretence of a great 
hunting party. Upon this place (still called ihe Sheriff's Pot) the barons had 
prepared a fire and a boiling cauldron, into which they plunged the unlucky 
sheriffl After he was sodden (as the King termed it) for a sufficient time, the 
savages, that they might literally obser\'e the royal mandate, concluded the scene 
of abomination by actually partaking of this hell-broth. 

" The lairds were al! outlawed for this offence : and Barclay, one of their 
number, to screen himself from justice, erected the kaim (fortress) of Mather, 
which stands upon a rocky and almost inaccessible peninsula, overhanging the 
German Ocean. The Laird of Arbuthnot is said to have eluded the royal 
vengeance by claiming the benefit of the law of clan Macduff,* and a pardon, or 
perhaps a deed of replegiation, founded upon tliat law, is said to be still extant 
among the records of the Viscount of .\rbulhnot." 

Malet. No figure stands out more vividly in the great battle of the Conquest 
than does " Guillame whom they call Malet," as Wace suggests for his bravery. 
But his name was in fact derived from a Norse ancestor. He was Baron of 
Gerardivilla or GraviUe, near Havre, and probably descended from " Gerard, a 
Scandinavian prince, one of the companions of RoJlo, who gave his name to his 
fief, as his son (or grandson) Maleth, did to his posterity. Robert, the son of 
Maleth, about 990 united with Osbern de Longuevjlle, \\'inian] de Bre'euil, 
Gilbert de Menill, and others, in giving the church of Pictarivilie to religious 
uses. The gift was confirmed by his family (Gall, Christ xi. Inslr. 139). 
William Maleth witnessed a charier before the Conquest (Ibid. xi. 328)."— T",** 
Xiorman J'eofile, The family was of great account in the Duchy ; 

"Les Malets et les Marieaux 
Sont les plus nobles de Caux." 



" " When Ihe revolution was accomplished, in which Macbeth was dethroned and 
slain, Malcolm, sensible of the high services of the Thane of Fift.-, is said to have 
promised to grant the first three requests he should make. Macduff accordingly 
demanded (and obtainctl), isl, that he and his successors, Lords of Fife, should place 
the crown on the King's head at the coronation (see Vol. i,, p. 115) ; andiy, that they 
should lead the vanguard of the army whenever the royal banner was displayed ; and 
lastly, this privilege of the clan Macduff, whereby any person, being related to Macduff 
within the ninth degree, and having committed homicide in chaude mSU (without pre- 
meditation} should, upon flying to Macduff's Cross, and paying a certain fine, obiain 
remission of their guilt." This cross, which was near Lindores (on llic march 
dividing Fife from Stiatbemel. was destroyed by John Knox. 
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It is proved beyond doubt that William Malet had English Wood in his veios. 
His mother, it is believed, was an Englishwoman, though no one exactly knows 
who she was. It has been suggested that she was a daughter of Earl l^eofric 
and the famous Godiva, " for it was doubtless through William Malet the Earls 
of Chester liad their descent from the old Earls of Mercia, of which they boasted, 
but it seems they never knew correctly how, nor has any genealogist since entirely 
explained the mystery." — A. S. Ellis. 

But if Malet's name was not given him in honour of his courage, he was none 
the less emphatically the "chevallicTs durs e vaillanz" that Benoit de S, Wore 
lerms him, and his feats of arms at Senlac are eulogized in the Roman de Rou. 
" He threw himself boldly in the midst ; with his flaming sword he terrified the 
English. But they pierced his shield and killed his horse, and he would have 
been slain himself, when the Sire de Montfort and Wilibm de ^tz Pont came up 
with a strong force, and gallantly rescued him, though with the loss of many of 
their men, and mounted him on a fresh horse." It was to him that, at the close 
of the hard-fought day, the Conqueror gave in charge the dead body of Harold, 
" to provide for its decent interment :" and he accordingly escorted the remains 
of the fallen King to the unconseerated burial place on the cliffs of Hastings, 
where, according to the cruel irony of his epitaph, he was to watch the shore 
and sea he had so lately guarded. William Malet was probably selected for 
this melancholy oftice because, as Guy de Poitiers tells us, he was " partly 
English and partly Norman," and Compater Haraldt: that is, joint sponsor or 
complrf with the English King. According to Saxon custom, they had thus 
become " God-syb," or relations Id God.* 

He followed the Conqueror on his expedition to the North ; was present 
at the surrentler of York : and with Gilbert de Gand and Robert Fitz Richard, 
took charge of the conquered city with its new Norman garrison. We next 
find him Sheriff of the county, with extensive grants of land ; and Constable 
of the newly-built castle of York, where, in the autumn of. io6S, he was 
besieged by the Northumbrians under the Saxon prince Edgar. The townsmen 
were disaflected, and he was threatened from within as well as from without. 
He sent word to the King that " he must surrender unless help came quickly :" 
and the King himself hastened to his rescue, defeated the insurgents, and fortified 
York with a second fortress. In the following year, when the Danes landed ia 
England, William Malet and Gilbert de Gand were still in command of the city ; 
but this time either strangely over-tated their own strength, or under-valued their 
opponents. Far from asking for aid, they lotd the King they could hold out for 
a year as they were : and " this message, it appears, was actually sent after Wal- 
theotr, Edgar, and the rest had joined the Danish fleet in the Humber." — Freeman. 



' In Brazil, to this day, the godfather and godmother of the same child, called 
" Cnmpadrc " and " Coinadre," cannot marry without violating public opinion. 





Tliey prepared for a fresh leaguer ; and lest the enemy should use the materials 
of the adjoining houses to fill up the Caslle ditch, fired those that v 
hand. The flames spread lilt the whole cily was ablaze and the greater part of it 
destroyed. When, two days later, the Danes drew nigh, the garrison sallied forth 
to meet them in the burning streets, and fought desperately to cut their way out. 
But Earl Wallheoff held York gate with his terrible battle-axe, and no man might 
pass through alive. One hundred Normans are said lo have fallen by his single 
hand, and three thousand were slain in all. Gilbert de Gand, and William Malet 
— wilh whom were his wife and two of his children— -alone were spared for the 
sake of their ransoms. 

Two years after this great disaster, William Malet, as appears from a passage 
in Domesday, " died while in the King's service in the Marshes " of Ely, during 
the beleaguering of Hereward, as Mr. Freeman infers. By his wife Hesilia, 
daughter of Gilbert Crispin, he left three sons: i, Robert, his successor: 
a. William, who held the Norman barony, and died a monk at Bee : and 
3. Gilbert, ancestor of the Malets of Somersetshire. His daughter Beatrix 
married William de Arches ; and it is suggested by Mr. Ellis, that the famous 
Countess Lucy, who was three times married, first to Ivo Taillebois ; secondly 
to Roger Fitz Gerald ; and thirdly to Ranulph Earl of Chester, was another 
daughter of his. But in 1152. her son Earl Ranulph, "obtained the Honour of 
Eia as Robert Malet his mother's uncle held it." Had she been William's 
daughter, she must have been Robert's sister : unless, indeed, as Mr. Slaplelon 
and others have supposed, there were two Countesses Lucy, mother and daughter, 

Robert succeeded to his father's barony,* and appears in Domesday as one of 
the greatest landed proprietors in England. With the Honour of Eye, he held 
two hundred and twenty-one manors in the county of Suffolk alone ; and founded 
a Priory near his castle as a cell to the Norman Abbey of BernaL He was Lord 
Great Chamberlain to Henry I., and for some short time high in favour at Court, 
but having taken part with Duke Robert lost his life and fortune in his cause. 
He was killed in 1 106 at Tinchebrai : the honour of Eye escheated to the Crown, 
and the office of Great Chamberlain was granled to Alberic de Vere. 

The Somersetshire estates, however, appear to have been restored either 
by Stephen or Henry H., and in 116S William Malet of Shepton Malet held 
twenty-two knight's fees in the county, twelve of them of the Abbot of 
Glastonbury. Collinson derives him from Gilbert Malet, and he is, through his 
second son Hugh, the direct ancestor of the present house. 

The eldest, William, whose (apul Crania was Cury-Malet, was, as Lord 
Lyiton informs us, "one of the twenty-five illustrious conservators of Magna 

• According to Dugdale, William Malet bore a much hi(;her title, though it 
appears nol lo have been hereditary. "This William was a wiiness to the Charter of 
King William the Conqueror, made to the Dean and Canons of St. Martins k Grand, 
in London, and subscritied next to the Earles, having then the title of Princeps." 
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Charta," and sulTereil excommunication in addition to forfeiture. "A short 
time before his death, he made his peace with the King, who, on his decease, 
compelled the husbands of his daughters, Hugh de Vivonne, wlio had married 
Mabel, and Robert de Mucegros, who had married Helewise, to pay a fine of 
two thousand marks ! This Helewise afterwards married Sir Hugh Poyntz, and 
between these iwo coheire the Barony of Malet was divitied, Shepton going to 
Hugh de Vivonne and Cury to Sir Hugh Poyntz," — Phelps' Somerset 

Hugh, the younger son, look the name of Filchett, " during the disgrace 
of his family," says Collinson ; but more probably from his marriage with an 
heiress, as the coat of Fitchett appears among the family quarterings. Moreover, 
his son continued to bear it, and it was his grandson Baldwin who resumed the 
name of MaleL For a long series of generations they were seated al F.nmore 
in Somersetshire, which passed away through Elizabeth Malet to Wilmot Earl 
of Rochester in i6So. The representation of the house then rei'erled to the 
posterity of Baldwin Malet, solicitor to Henry VUI., who, having married two 
Devonshire heiresses in succession, settled in that county. His great grandson 
Sir Thomas, of Poyntinglon in Somerset, received a patent of baronetage from 
Charles II., but suffered it to lie dormant; and the existing title dates only 
from 1791. Their present seat, Wilbury in Wiltshire, was bought in 1803. 
Their coat of arms, Azure three escallops Or, is, according to Sir W. Pole, that 
of the Deandoms of Devonshire, derived through an heiress. The ancient 
bearing of the Malets, three buckles, fibulae or fermails, was no doubt allusive, 
as the diminutive of fermails would be fcrmailMs, Robert Malel, temp. 
Ed. I., bore Argent three fermeaux Sable (Harl, MS. 6r37): and the coat of 
the Malets of Lincolnshire (formerly to be seen in a stained glass window In 
Irby Church) Gules, three buckles Or, two and one, was the same as that of 
the Nonnan Sires de Graville, These Malets descended from Durand Malet, 
who appears in Domesday as a tenant in chief in Lincolnshire, and is believed 
to have been the first Lord Malet's brother. They continued at Irby for many 
generations. 

In Normandy, as in England, this long descended house is still represented 
by heirs male ; though the elder line, holding the old Scandinavian fief of which 
it was wont to be said — 

" Syre en Graville premier 
Que roy en France:" 

ended in 1516 with Louis Malet, Admiral of France and Governor of 
Notniandy. 

Mounteney, or Montigny, from a place of that name near Falaise, in 
Normandy. " Roger de Montigny gave lands to St Vigor's, Cerisy, temp. 
William 1. (Mon. i. 961) ; and in Henrj' I.'s reign William de Montigny married 
a daughter and co-heir of Jordan Brisct, a great baron of Essex (Mon. il. 505)." 
— The Norman People. Sir Arnold Mounteney witnesses John Fitz Matthew 
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Brito's grant to Worksop Abbey. We find tlie family from an early date in 
Yorkshire. " Bartholomew de Sancta Maria, grandson of Pagan " (a con- 
temporary of the Con(]ueror's) "left three sisters as his coheirs. Sibil, the 
second, married Jorcian rie Renevile, one of the su bin feu da lories of the Baron 
of Hallamshire, and holding under him Cowley, and the part of the parish of 
Ecclesfield abutiing upon Kimlienvorth, She had two daughters and coheirs, 
Wargaret, who married Thomas Mounteney, by which marriage the Mounieneys 
acquired Cowley; and Alice who married Thomas de Bella Acqui." — Hunttr's 
South Yorkshire. Alice (sometimes called Aliena) de Bellew, was childless, and 
Margaret became sole heir. The name of her husband is wrongly given. He 
was Sir Robert, the son of Arnold de Monteney, who had married a daughter 
of Gerard de Furnival and the Louvetot heiress, and held the estate of Shierdiffe 
of the castle and manor of Sheffield, The Monteneys obtained the King's 
license to make a park round their house at Shierchfie, and enjoyed certain 
manorial privileges. At their other manor of Cowley they had "great woods 
and abundance of redd deare, and a stately castle-like house moated about, 
pulled down not long since by the Earl of Salop afl:er he had purchased the 
Ian d .' ' — Dodsu'orth. 

Sir Robert and Margaret de Renevile had two sons, Robert, and Thomas ; 
but in neither case did their line continue for more than another generation, 
Robert's son left a daughter called Constance, the wife of John de Bosvile ; and 
Thomas's son, another daughter, Joan — apparently the heiress of the family- 
married lo Thomas, Lord Furnival, sumamed the Hasty.* "In her widowhood 
she resumed her maiden name. It is presumed thai she entered into second 
Dupiials. This is certain, that Thomas Lord Fumival, her husband, died without 
issue; yel in a deed preserved by Dugdale and dated 15 Ric. II. she acknow- 
ledges a son John de Mounteney, afterwards a knight, and her successor at 
Cowley and Shiercliffe," — Hunter's HaUatmhire. The posterity of this John 
remained in Yorkshire till late in the seventeenth century. The elder line 
expired in ihe lime of Henry VIII., when Barbara Mounteney, at lengh sole 
heiress, brought Cowley and Shiercliffe to Thomas Thwaites, who sold them to 
George, Earl of Shrewsbury. But some descendants of one of her great uncles 
were lo be found at Wheatley and Rothetham for more than one hundred years 
after this. 

The family were of higher antiquity and no less importance, in the Eastern 
Counties, where they had originally seilled. Robert de Mounteney, of Norfolk, 
held three fees in 1 161 from Richard de Lucy, whose daughter Dionysia he had 
married ; and one fee of old feoffment as Lord of Beesion. His son Sir Arnold 
sealed with a bend between sik martlets. — Bloinrfietd. This was the coal of ihe 

* A missal with many heraldic decorations, executed by one of the iUuminatora 
of tlic day for ihis Jcuui- i" made the subject of a particular bequest by bcr descendant 
Thoin^ Moun< 9 •.—unum frimarium cum armis mtUpUtis. 
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hnliflil w)iu wlll£>l in Haltanuhire, who I have no doubt must have been 
\\\* %MW Sir Amot'l ; all Ihe more as he is followed by his son Robert. But 
In llio »lirrcoilin({ detcenti the Christian names do not tally; and I conclude 
tliHl It WM a younger brother of Robert that inherited the Norfolk property. 
HI* )lt>B cndcil in 1313: and the heiress — another Uionysia — married Hugh 
do Vi'fP. 

Iir KikX they were »eated at Ging-Mounleney, or Mountney's-ing [from Ing. 
n M.i«on word kignifying meadow or pasture, vulgarly Munnassing) from about 
tlin lliiio of Slcphcn, when Robert de Mounteney witnessed the foundation 
flinriiT of Thobie I'riory. " He is supposed to have been the son of Liecia, 
•l<l»l iliiuftliler of Jordan de Driesete, founder of the Hospital of Sl John of 
JfniMilfin near Went Smithfield, London. His son was Eustace." — Moranfs 
Hf»'*- Diigdale thus recounts the death of one of his descendants. 

" In i»S'i Ibcrc was a notable Tournament at Wjiden, wherein Roger 
ilu liOlbllTne encountered with Emauld de Mounienei, a valiant Knight, and 
iitiliiippliy fiin hi» lance into his throat under his helmet, it wanting a collar; 
wlirrcujujn Moiintend fell from his horse and died instantly, insomuch, as It was 
ihon oiippONcd liy HOnic, that in regard his lance had not a socket upon the point, 
lin iltil ll jiurpONcly in revenge of a broken leg he had received from Mountenei, 
llltiiitt wllll I'if If " former tournament." Another of them, Robert de Moun- 
titny, "wan jirciicnted at Chelmsford in 1254 or 1155 for not taking upon him 
llio order of knighthood. Either he or his son, Sir Robert de Mountencv, died 
l<| led. \., holding Oing Mounteney of the E^l of Gloucester and also Mount- 
noy'» in l''lnidon. Kmulph, or Amulph, afterwards created a Knight Banneret, 
wn> III* ton an<t heir," and gave his name to Arnold's manor, where his seat is 
mhIiI to hiivc been. Sir John, who founded a chantry in Chelmsford churchyard, 
U the next mentioned ; a Sir Robert held in 1375; and in 1417 William de 
Mounteney ohtaincil of Henry V. free warren in " Yenge Mountenay." '■ In this 
ftiinily," continues Mount, " it continued till after Henry Vni.'s reign. John 
Mounteney. who die«l 152J*, left a son and heir William, then thirty years old. 
About the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign the manor of Ging- Mounteney 
hill! I liiingt'd hands," 

MonAchet ; from Momfiquel, in lite arrondissement of Bayenx, said to be 
mt nmmd fmni their Scandinavian ancestor. "The casile of Monfiquet long 
letuiudcd, as well as the church of St. Catherine in the castle, a foundation of 
Ilu* f.imily. Hubert, sumumed Guemon, B.tron of Montfichet, about 1050 
witncMl.^l ft charter of Duke William (Gall. Christ. XI. Insir. 339). He had 
iwue, lir»t, WilUaiu <\v Monfichet. who die*! s. \\ when the barony devolved on 
WiUiiiui\, the won of his brother ; secondly, Robert Gueraon or Gemon, who held 
It great Iwrony in Essex, &c., 1086. From hU elder son. William de Montfichet 
ilexceuded tlie Ibrons Montfichet of that nJime, whose seats were at Stansted 
Mouttichct, E»sex, and Montlicbel Tower, London, of which city they weic 
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hereditary standard bearers and military chiefs in lime of war." ■ — The Norman 
People, Dugdale, quoting the MonasHeon, furnishes us with another and 
altogether fantastic genealogy. " It is reported of Gilbert de Monfichet, a 
Roman by birth, and Kinsman to William, Duke of Normandy, that he ever 
entertained that Duke in his House, when he came to the Court of Rome.+ 
And, being privy to all his Councils, especially to tlial design of King Edward, 
to make him his Successor in the Realm of England, he brought with him a 
great strength, and fought stoutly on his behalf in that famous Battle against 
King Harold ; as also afterwards against those who did not submit." For these 
services he obtained large grants, and " gave to one David, a Priest (but a Scot 
by birth, whom he specially loved) a certain place called Tremhale, whereon 
to build a Church, and other Edifices for a Monastery : and having so 
done, returned to Rome, leaving what he had so got in England, to his son 
Richard. 

" Which Richard, when he attained to Man's Estate, travelled to Rome ; and 
being a person of extraordinary strength, obtained much fame in casting a stone, 
no Man being able to do the like : In memory whereof certain Pillars of Brass 
were set up to show the distance." 

M. le Prevost calls Gilbert de Montfichct "one of the most authentic 
personages that can be named as assisting at the battle of Hastings" ; but I can 
find no other mention of him, and, contrary to practice, the Christian name of 
" De Monfiquet " is left out oa the Dives Roll. As regards the Priory for 
Benedictine canons at Thremhall, Morant asserts that it was only founded in the 
thirteenth century by the last Baron of Stansted. 

Counting the Robert Guemon or G-reno of Domesday there were in all five 
generations of this house ; William, who in 1135 founded Stratford-La ngthome 
Abbey in his lordship of West Ham ; Gilbert, the founder of another Abbey in 
Buckinghamshire, who held forty-eighl knight's fees in 1165 ; and two Richards, 
&lheT and son. The first was Forester of Essex, with the custody of Havering, 
and all the King's other houses in the Forest, Constable of Hertford, and Sheriff 
of that shire and Essex in 1201, two years before his death. The second Richard 
was a leader under Simon de Montfort in the Baronial war, and one of the 
twenty-five nobles chosen to govern the realm. "And in 18 John, with 
Robert Fitz Waller, went over into France for more aid. Nor returned he to his 
due obedience, upon the death of King John, as many other did; but continuing 
still in arms with the fiercest, was taken prisoner in the battle of Lincoln, 
I Hen. HI. Moreover after this, being a person of a haughty spirit, he was in 

' This is an error, The oflice of Chief Banneret of London was held in fee by 
the cbastiliaiy of Castle Baynard— fi/oHnrV Tenures. (See Baynard.) 

t This must be wholly imaginary. " Not only is tfiere no proof that William the 
Conqueror ever was at Rome, but every presumption is against it." — Tke Conqueror 
and his Companions, by J. R. Planchii. 
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the Tourneament at Blithe in 7 Hen. III., contrary to the King's prohibition ; 
for which, his Lands were seised. But, afterwards, he became of a better 
temper." — Dugdaie. Accordingly, in 1236 we find him Justiciar of the King's 
Forests in nineteen different counties ; and five years later Sheriff of Essex, and 
Governor of Hertford Castle, as his father had been. He died s. p. about 1257 : 
and his "noble inheritance " was divided between his three sisters: Margery, 
married to Hugh de Bolebec in Northumberland, who had Stansted Hall : 
Aveline, married to William de Forz, Earl of Albemarle ; and Philippa, married 
to Hugh de Playz. 

The name, epitomized to Muschet, continued for more than two hundred 
years longer in Scotland. " The family of Montefixo or Muschet were Lords of 
Cargill, near Cupar, of which lands they had a grant from William the Lion. 
They were considerable benefactors to the Abbey, and failed in the male line 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century, when one of the three coheiresses 
became the wife of Sir John Drumraond, ancestor of the Earls of Perth. By 
him she had, with other issue, Annabella, Queen of Robert HL, and mother of 
James L of Scotland." — Andrew Jervise, But the Muschets long survived the 
extinction of the House of Cargill. William Muschet de Montefixo was slain at 
Otterbum in 1386. James Mushet of Tolgarth is mentioned in 1476: John 
Mushet held of the Earl of Monteith in 1494, and two others of the name 
George and Robert Muschete, occur in 1509. — Registrum Magni SigiUi Regum 
Scotorum, 

Maleherbe : in modem phraseology, matri'aise hcrbe — a weed. Unpromis- 
ing as this name may sound, it yet takes the highest rank for seniority among 
its Norman compeers. "The house of Malherbe," says the Nobiliaire de 
Normandiey '* is one of the most ancient of the province. If we may put faith 
in a Latin title deed cited by Duchesne, and taken from the Histor)- of 
Vincentius, it descends from a Danish noble, the companion-in-arms of RoUo. 
Raoul de Malherbe was one of the knights that accompanied William the 
Bastanl when he conquered England in 1066. His descendants formed seven 
principal branches, namely, those of the Seigneurs de Bouillon-d'Am- ; de Missy ; 
du Bois d'Escure : de Fresnay : d'Armanville : de la Pigaci^re : and de Digny : 
and finally that of the Marquises de Malherbe. The present head of the family " 
(this was written in 1862) "is Dominique Henri de Malherbe, General 
commanding the sub-division at Alen^on." They bear Ermine six roses Gules^ 
three, two, and one. One of the branches displayed only three roses. 

Far diflferent was the bearing of the English Malherbes. They adopted, in a 
chastened and mortified spirit, a coat interpreting the noxious significance of 
tlietr name, viz., Or a che^Ton Gules between three nettle-leaves erect proper. 
No Sir Ralph Malherbe is entered in Domesday ; but seven of the family occur 
in tlie Liber Niger. The Malherbs of Finniton in Devonshire were, according 
to Prince, " a very antient tribe, that flourished there and at Winton-Malherb 
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froin Tieai the dme of the Conquest down to the last age ; about thirteen 
generations following, some of which were knights," Ralph de Malherbe held of 
William de Tracy in 1165. In Somersetshire " the manor of Kingston was, in 
the time of Henry II., the possession of the family of Malherbe, who were lords 
also of Shipham, Rowborough, and many other adjacent manors. But in the 
ninth year of Richard 1. Robert Malherbe made a grant of this lordship to 
Milo de Sancto Mauro, from whence the place was afterwards called Kingston- 
Seymour."' — Colllnsoris Somerset. Another Robert Malherbe is found in the 
county, c. 1271. — RotuH Hundredorum. Was it one or other of these Roberts 
who bestowed upon Croxton Abbey two bovrates in the Fee of Griseley ?— 
V. NlchoU Ltscester. Druettus and Drogo Malherbe were seated in Northampton- 
shire, temp. Hen. III. and EcL I. (Hundred Rolls) : and Michael and his son 
Nicholas in Kent, where they have left their name to Boughton-Malherbe. John 
and Richard Malherbe, at the same dale, were resident in Bedfordshire, Four 
under-tenants of the name held of Simoii de Beauchamp there in r 1 65. " Rain- 
thorpc in Norfolk was given in 1189 by Richard I., to Oliver Malherbe. Sir 
Ralf Malherbe was Lord in iz8o." — Blomleld. Contemporary with him was 
a William de Malerbe. a land-owner both in Norfolk and Lincoln (RotuH 
Hundrcdorum), probably descended from the Roger who held of the Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1 165. Candel- Malherbe preserves the name in Dorsetshire ; as does 
Cricket- Malherbe, held under the Barons Montacute, in Somerseishire. Hugo 
de Malherbe held of Roger de Mowbray in Yorkshire (Liber Niger). John 
Malerbe of Hoton was a benefactor of Newnham Priory (Mon. Angl.) : and 
either he, or another John Malherbe, w.is part-founder of Thurnholme Priory, 
Lincolnshire, in the time of King John. Again, a John de Malherbe married 
the sister and heiress of Roger de Montbegon, who brought him the castle and 
honour of Hornby* in Lancashire, and left an only daughter and heiress, 
dementia, married to Eiido de Longvilers.^^d/n'j Lancaihin. In Scotland, 
Sir Gilbert de Malherbe was e^iecuted as a traitor, h iving engaged in 1320 in a 
conspiracy against Robert Bruce. Eustace Malherbe of Stamford was Assessor 
of the King's tax there in 1305. 

Mare : already given, as La Mare. 

Musegros: from Mucegros, near Ecouen. This name, so largely repre- 
sented in England, is repeated further on in its modernized form of Musgrave ; 
and the heralds, ignoring its origin, labour to affiliate it to the German Graf. 
They declare that, like Land-grave, Burg-grave, Mar-grave. &c., it is " a name of 
office :" and as Mai's in old days meant the cage or place where hawks were 
kept while mewing (moulting), and in after times came to signify a stable, boldly 
announce that " Musgrave or Mewsgrave is clearly either the keeper of the 

■ Hornby was in later limes the castle of E. Stanley, Lord Montcagic, ob' 1 519 ; 
and his challenging nioito, Glav (tllaive) et Cant, may still be read on the N. wall of 
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King's hawks or the King's equerry." In support of this etymological vagary\ 
they tell us that once upon a time an Emperor of Germany or Archduke of 
Austria (we will accept either) had a beautiful daughter who was courted by two 
valiant nobles. Each of them had done him such " singular good service that 
he did not care to prefer one to the other." .W last it was agreed that they 
should ride at the ring for the princess ; and whichever succeeded in carrying Jt 
off should marry her. Musgrave triumphantly drove his spear through the ring, 
became the Emperor's son-in-law, and. in memory of his exploit, had the six 
golden annulets now borne by the Musgraves of Westmorland granted him for 
his coat of arms. But these annulets, like those of the neighbouring house of 
Ix)wther, simply indicate the suzerainty of the De Viponts, Barons and Here- 
ditary Sheriffs of VVestmorland, who bore Gules, three antiulets Or. Both these 
families held of them. 

Robert de Mucelgros is mentioned about 1080 (Ordericus Vitalis, 576) and 
Roger de Mucelgros, in 1086, was a lenant-in-chief in Herefordshire (Dom.) 
where he has left his name to I.ude Muchgros, His descendants spread far and 
wide. Charlton Musgrove in Somersetshire was, with other manors, held by 
Richard de Mucegros in the time of King John ; and he was also farmer of the 
county of Gloucester. Robert de Mucegros married Helewise, one of the coheirs 
of tiie Barony of Malet ; and though Charlton passed away through an heiress in 
the beginning of Edward I.'s reign, the name, as Musgrave, long continued in the 
county. John Musgrave was Sheriff of Wiltshire, where he had large estate^ 
2 Ric III. Another John had been during five years SheritT of Devon under 
Henry III. At the same dale, Richard Muchgros, of Muchgros in Longdon 
parish, Worcestershire, "was much esteemed." Ro!>ert de Musegtos held 
Kemerton of the Honour of Gloucester. His grand-daughter and heiress married 
John de Ferrers, Baron of Chartley. — Alkyn's Gloucester. Richard Musgrove, 
joint I.ord of Shelton and Knotting in Bedfordshire, obtained a pardon for his 
participation 10 the death of Gaveston in 1313 : and Thomas de Musegros, in 
1316, was one of the lords of Claydor^ WilliamscOEe, Prescott, and Blechingdon, 
Oxon. — Palgrav^s Parliamentary Writs. 

Only one of these, the Northern house of Musgrave, is slill resident in the 
county where it first took root, and is found as far back as our records extend. 
Its name is familiar to us from many an old Border legend and ballad. " Little 
Musgrave who was his fool-page," and his " bonny horse Grisell," figure in the 
exploits of Johnnie ,\mtstrong, the Robin Hood of the moss-troopers, whose last 
pathetic words on his "departing night" are preserved in Scott's Minstrelsy. 
Then we have Sir Michael Musgrave, the disappointed lover of Lady Uacre's 
fair daughter Isabel, who fought and killed his successful rival. Sir joht> 
Armstrong, on his wedding day ; and was himself hewn to pieces " as small as 
flesh into a pot," by tlie wrathful kinsmen of the slain bridegroom. Above all, 
there is the fairy legend of the Luck of Eden HalL In the grounds of their old 
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manor house, there is a well of pure spring water, dedicated by tradition to 
St. Cuthbert, and embanked by the smooth fresh greensward that fairies love to 
use as their dancing floor. Accordingly, one night, a servant that had gone out 
to draw water surprised a company of elves that had joined hands in a dance 
measure, and were disporting themselves merrily in the moonlight. Close by 
the margin of the well stood a curiously enamelled glass in the form of a chalice, 
and the servant, watching his opportunity, darted upon it and secured iL The 
fairies, in great commotion, broke up their revels and crow^led round him, 
making every imaginable attempt to get it back : but the man held his prize 
fast, till at last, wearied with their fruitless efforts, they relinquished it to him, 
and fled away, singing as they went 



This fairy goblet, still safe and unbroken, though, as I have been told, flawed by 
a slight crack, is kept as a valued heirloom at Eden Hall. 

The pedigree — 1 am loth to return to the region of dry matter-of-(act — 
commences with Peter de Musgrave, living in the time of King Stephen, who 
gave their name to Great and Little Musgrave, which, " so far back as we have 
any account, belonged lo this ancient family," — NlcoUon and Burn's Westmorland, 
His grandson, Sir Adam, was high in favour with William de ViponI, to whoni 
King John had given the barony of Appleby, and held Musgrave of him by 
comage.* Sir Thomas Musgrave was a baron by writ in 1350, but the summons 
was never again repeated lo his descendants. He was an active and gallant 
soldier in the Border wars ; and one of the commanders at the victory of Nevill's 
Cross ; twice Warden of the West Marches (in 1341 and 1371): Governor of 
Berwick and sole Justiciary of Scotland in 1342; Constable of York in 1359, 
and EschKtor of the three Northern counties in 1368. At length, during his 
second Scottish campaign in 1379, he was taken prisoner, and only released 
when Lord NevLll and some others became sureties for his ransom. He died 
five years aftenrards. Second in descent from him was the Sir Richard who has 
the credit of having killed the last wild boar in Westmorland ; and a huge tusk, 
that had been buried with him as a trophy, was actually found in his tomb at 
Kirkby Stephen. In the time of Henry VI., Thomas Musgrave acijuired Eden 
Hall, ever after the residence of the head of the house, through his wife Joan 
Stapleton ; and left four sons, Richard, John, Nicholas, and William, of whom 
came the four families of Eden Hall, Musgrave Halt, or Fairbank, Hayton, and 
Crookdake. 

A cadet of the first named house, another Thomas, who was Captain of Bew- 

• " A kind of grand strjeanty : the service of which tenure is to blow a horn when 
any invasion of the Northern enemy is perceived : and by this many holJ their land 
north of the Pict's \s3\\."—CewelVs Inlerfl. 
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castle al the end of the following century, had been charged by one Lancelot 
Catleton with having oflered to suirenJer it to the Scots, and mating it " a 
of thieves, and a harbour and receipt for murderere and fcions." He elected 
cleur himself according to the old custom that had been handed down to 
Borderers from their Norse forefathers, and to have his cause " openly 
by way of combat before (Jod and the face of the world : and to try it on Canonby 
Holme, before England anri Scotland, upon Thursday in Easter Week, a.d, 1 601." 
The laws regulating these encounters are minutely given,* but we are not told 
which champion proved himself in the righL 

It was the nephew of this challenger who became the firei Baronet of Eden 
Hall— Sir Richard, created 1611. The next heir, Sir Philip, fought stoutly for 
the King in the Civil War. and was one of the "persons of quality" taken 
prisoner in 1645 at the battle of Rowton Moor, near Chester; "a gentleman," 
says Lord Clarendon, "of noble extraction and ample fortune, who lived to 
engage himself again in the same service, and with the same affection ; and after 
very great sufferings to see the Restoration." He had cotnmanded in chief in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, where he raised a regiment, and been governor of 
the city and castle of Carlisle ; and was no sooner released from captivity through 
the good offices of his uncle Lord Wharton, than he took service under the 
Countess of Derby, who appointed him her lieutenant in the Isle of Man. He 
conducted its defence bravely and skilfully, but was at last forced to sunender on 
honourable terms. In 1660 he had the grant of a Baron's patent, but it was 
never taken out When the King came home and "enjoyed his own again," 
Sir Philip was prepared with a long list of grievances ; " but it was well," says 
Surtecs, " with this Country, when the wrongs of a country gentleman, notorious 
for his fearless opposition to the successful faction, amounted to no more, 
fiogrante bdh, than an account of out-houses damaged, victuals wasted, and corn 
eat up green by the troopers' horses." Nor was he left, like so many others, 
without the slightest recognition of his services. He was named Constable of 
Carlisle, and received " some other reparation." The present baronet is his 
direct representative. 

Two other baronetcies have been granted to the family ; one — a baronetcy of 
Nova Scotb lo the Musgraves of Hayton in 1638; the other in 17S2, to an 
Irish branch seated at Tourin, in the county of Walerford. 

Musard. .\scuit, H.ascoit, or Hasculphus Musard, holds a great barony in 
Domesday. Enisand Musard and Hugh Musard also appear there, the latter 

' They were "lo fight on foot ; to be amied with jack, steel cap, plaile sle:vcs, 
plaite brteches, plaite socks ; two swords, the blades lo be one yard and half a 
quarter id length ; and two Scotch daggers or dirks al their girdles. Two gentlemen 
lo be appointed in the field, to view both the parties, 10 see that they be both equal in 
arms and weapons, according to this indenture ; the gentlemen then to ride to the 
>t of the company, and leave ihem but two boys under 16 to hold their horses." 
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holding of the Countess Judith. There is a difference of opinion as to their 
origin. If, as M, de Ste Marie (Recherches sur le Domesday) conjectures, they 
belonged to the Musards who were lords of Sauxelles and Issondun-sur-Creuse, 
in La Marche, up to tlie seventeenth century, they probably came to England 
under the banner of Roger de Poitou, who had married the daughter of their 
feudal suzerain, Audebert, Count de la Marche. The author of the ' Norman 
People' (quoting Lobineau.HisL Bret. ii. 117) says they were the sons of Hasculph, 
Viscount of Nantes in BritLiny, and this opinion is supported by the fact that 
Enisand Musard had vast grants in Yorkshire from Alan le Roux of Brittany, 
Earl of Richmond, with the feudal dignit>' of Constable of Richmond, It was 
his grandson Roald who founded Eashy Abbey in 115* (Mon. ii. 649) ; and 
from him, it is suggested, descended the Yorkshire families of Richmond and 
Burton : the latter name having been taken from the seat of their seigneurie. 
Hasculph, the elder brother, was seated in Derbyshire, where his son Richard 
was Baron of Staveley, and his grandson. Hasculph II., on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henry II.'s daughter, certified that he held fifteen and a half knight's 
fees. This latter Hasculph died 33 Henry II,, and was succeeded by Ralph, 
who was High Sheriflf of Gloucester 17 John, and continued Sheriff till 9 Henry 
HI. His home was at Misarden or Musarden in that county, which had taken 
its name from the Musards, and continued in their possession for about two 
hundred and forty years; that is, from the Conquest till the end of Edward I.'s 
reign. " He married Isabel, the widow of John de Nevill, without the King's 
License, and paid one hundred Marks for his Transgression. He built a Castle 
at Misarden, and the old ruins of a place in Misarden Patk is at this Day called 
Musard's Castle. He was a Baron of the Realm, and this Manor, in ancient 
Records, is called the Barony of Misarden. He dyed 14 Henry HI., and was 
succeeded by Robert his Son, who dying without Issue, Ralph Musard was his 
Brother and Heir, and being under-age at his Brother's Death, he was given in 
Ward to Jeffrey Despencer, who in consideration thereof paii! five hundred 
Marks to the Crown. Ralph dyed 49 Henry 111,, and left John his Son and 
Heir, who had Livery of the Manor of Misarden 15 Edward I., and dyed two 
years after. 

" Nicholas Musard, Uncle to John, and younger Brother of Ralph, had Livery 
of this Manor 17 Ed. I., and dyed without Issue 29 Ed. I. ; whereby Sir Nicholas 
Frescheville, Son of Amicia, his eldest Sister then dead, and Margaret his Sister 
then living, and Joan, Wife of William de Chelardiston, the Daughter and Heir 
of Isabel, his third Sister then dead, were his Heirs." — Atkyris Glovctitcrskire, 

" Musard " is said to be " an opprobrious cognomen, signifying one who 
muses ; literally a muser, a gaper, and used in the sense of a dull, lazy fellow, 
until after Chaucer's time."— -4. S. Ellis. 

Moine : " The family of Moygnes, Moynes, or de Monacho, held Owre 
Moyne, or Moyne-Ogres, very early after the Contiuest. In the reign of Edward L 
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\\ |^.«« \^m\^\ »l»tft Mal(/li Moyne \u:U\ U»« manor of Owcrs by scrncc of 
f/l n*^. M«^ l**-#<i «'<'! >**^ an/ir^jU/fj* ha/J hdd it from the time of Heniy L. lur gifi of 
(If'ff Mm|^, l/y Mm-' wi^J i»cfvi/^/' Jiuichini^ Dorset. ITie last male heir. Sir Joim 
M»*^H"*/ '''*•'' '^"'C' ''-''' '^'» lraivifif( two dauKhtere, of whom one was married 
Im fc>U WiIImi» t>l4/Mr(LoH, The Moinctf gave a« their arms Barry of six. Or and 
/ ,//. ** 1 hLM 4 itti»t, u <lcini iMouk with a penitential whip in his hand, alludes to 
\\\v> «*wM»#i, »iM*l <M/t to ot»« of them licing whip[>ed out of a monastery when the 
u\\\v^\ Um^ iHul« Militd, utf Miiite have iniaKinccL Some have deduced them from 
fh»* MMhMHu <*J fSoiMtt|t»«l, whirh, though it \k a groBS error, has taken such deep 
»MH|, Ihiil llitf l<«fMl iStourtoti Mtill (|uarterM the Mohun arms for those of Moygnes, 

'*A l*i»iM«h lil thitt family hud Hibton-Moync, co. Gloucester. Another was 
w^^W\\ \\\ Va^\^% ill Ihd reign of Henry II. Another in Cambridge and Hunting- 
>Imm, ill lli^i itfigii *if llonry III." -Jbid, In Ksscx they held Eystan (Easton) of 
|li»- KlMg ill «lii*5li wn<l in Willwhire, Maddington, both **per les services d*estre 
Ml lt*iU:iii iImI kiiyttiud (Id Koy, et l4irdiner dc Roy a temps de coronements de 
MmV»'B \^\ dp Udyiu'H crKnglcler.'* Sir John le Moygne of Maddington, the last 
\\v\W li^iii, was littiilcndr at ll»c roronation of Henry V. See Hoare's Wilts, 

*• Mdiik'ti Hall, in Ularkburu Hundred, iH Kup|H>sed to take its name from a 
laiiilly whii ipiiiddil ht-Mc uh early as Kdwanl 111. They were sometimes called 
1 4; Miiinu and munetimeti He Munkyn, arronling to the language used in the 
(-h»iiU'i. Hdiuy lie NUmiair ucurH in the charter by which Accrington was 
jjiahUil, Ui KnkMlall Abbey,"— /»WWjrZ(i^iw4iyi-. He does not give their arms. 

'* In Ote neig)\bourhood of OunvUc, in Northamptonshire, stands Barnwell, a 
bUiu i'.udi\ lluu f\»nuerlY belongd to IWrengarius le Moigne, that is, Monk." — 
\skmsLH, In rambrivlge&lure their seat was at Weston; and in 12S2 Sir John 
Ivv M\nue aU^ held Moine^s Manor in Nivfolk ; **in 13J54 his heiress Margaret 
\v\\\ U» auvl was wile of Sir John ilc Sutton of Wivenhoe." Wreningham, in the 




John 

U- Mv»\^ne >\a^ Sl^erUV of Caiubriilgeshire aixd Huntingdonshire 3S & 39 Henry 
U I. ; W dluuu vie Mv\vgue k>ur ycAis later ; and others of the name occur in the 
b>l \\\ the lei^us oi' KdwoxU L» Kdward UK. and Richard U. This was the List 
ss sa\Ku\ \u\ which they are found ; anvl they were ceruinly extinct before 1433, 
a^ iheu n.une i^^ missii^g amotx^ lbo<*e of the ** C»eniry of the Shire," recurrwii by 
Heni\ \ l,\ i\nnu\issiv>i\erK 

la IK wuuihiiv we tiud the Lc Moiues^ or Monks^ seated a: Fot>.erlv:j;e. near 

*l\uuu^»;lvm, ieu\i\ b\l. I, ** They cv^ntinucvl there tor 2ueen or sixteen p^nen- 

|UWK\, hAvm*; ui.il I K\l heires.>^es* or o>heires:>e:s. of liJey, Kstcotr. R:>>jlri, 

IVnohauU v.'iukeine% v.»uuu. ^.'haui^xrnowue of ln;>werke. Woovi, jlto F.-^^i^e- 

iwt, V\3i\vuni I isle* U >vx'ms iwi lur^Tobable tha: the nrsc of :he l^ >L,xnes* 
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who was of Potheridge, might have been a younger son of the family who gave 
name to Shipton Moyne, in Gloucestershire," — Lysoiis. But their coat was 
entirely different ; for they gave GuUs a chevron between three lions' heads 
erased Argent, and eschewed the crest of the monk and his penitential whip. 
The brother of the last Sir Thomas Monk of Potheridge was the famous General 
Monk who brought about the Restoratiota, and was rewarded with the Dukedom 
of Albemarle.' He inherited Potheridge from his childless elder brother, and 
rebuilt the old house with great splendour, but it has since fallen to ruin. He 
married his sempstress, ;\nne Clarges,+ and had an only son named Christopher, 
with whom his honours expired in 1687. The wife of this second Duke, lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish (afterwards Duchess of Montagu) was one of the co- 
heiresses of the wealthy Duke of Newcastle, but brought him only a child thai 
died in infancy. 

Montrauers, or Maltravers ; seated in Dorsetshire. " Hugh Maltravers 
witnessed Henry I.'s charier to Montacute, and 5 Stephen Wiiliam Maltravers 
gave tooo marks of silver and ;^ioo for the widow and lands of Hugh de la Val 
during the term of fifteen years, and then to have the benefit of her dowry and 
marriage. John (temp. Hen. III.) was Gustos of the King's forests this side 
Trent, and claimed to have of every forester in the Forest of Savemake and 
elsewhere in the county of Wilts, at his death, his horse, saddle, and horn, bridle, 
sword, bow, and barbed arrows." — HuUhini Dorset. Their home was at 
Wellcombe, and several manors in the county, Lytchet Maltravers, Loders 
Maltravers, Worth Maltravers, as well as Stapleford Maltravers io Wiltshire, 
Henford Maltravers in Somersetshire, and Childrey Maltravers in Berkshire — 
testify to their possessions. Sir John Maltravers was Seneschal of the Household 
to Edward 1,,J and another Sir John his son, who served in the Scottish wars, 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of Bannockbura, had summons to parlia- 
ment as John Maltravers, sen., in 1317, He was the Lord Maltravers whose 
name in history is blackened by a celebrated crime. Edward II., after his 

* Oliver Cromwell added the foUowing^ curious postscript to one of his letters to 
Monk ; " There be that tell me there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland call'd 
George Monk, who is said to lie in wait there lo introduce Charles Stuart : I pray 
you use your diligence to apprehend him, and send him up to mc" 

t It appeared in evidence at a trial at the King's Bench in 1700, that Anne 
Clarges was the daughter of a farrier in the Savoy, marri-.d to one Thomas Ralford ; 
and that she and her husband sold wash-balls, powder, gloves, &c., at the sign of the 
Three Spanish Gipsies in the Royal Exchange, About 1647, "she being sempstress 
to Monk, used to carry him linen." Her husband cither died or deserted her two 
years afterwards ; and she was married to the General in 1652, 

% " If this John, whom Dugdalc represents lo have been a rebel baron 1 Henry 1 1 1., 
and to have died 24 Ed<vard ]., be one and the same person, he must have been a 
very aged man indeed ; as those periods comprehend a space of eighty years." — 
Banks. Nichols, more probably, gives two Sir John Maltravers, father and son. 
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deposition, had remained for some time in the custody of the Earl of Leicester, 
from whom, being found too lenient a gaoler, he was transferred to the keeping 
of Lord Berkeley and Lord Maltravers, and by them conveyed to Berkeley Castle. 
But as Lord Berkeley, again, " used more courtesie," than was desired, he was 
replaced by a sterner spirit, Sir Thomas Gouraay, who, with Maltravers, remained 
in charge of the King to (he end. Being haunted by the fear of a rescue, they 
hurried their poor prisoner away secretly to Corfe Castle, and from thence to 
one strong place after another, keeping him constantly on the move, and always 
travelling by night, till, judging that all trace of him must be lost, they brought 
him back to Berkeley. Meanwhile the Eari of Kent was plotting to release his 
brother ; and the Queen and the Bishop of Hereford wrote " sharp letters to his 
keepers, blaming them greatlie for that they dealt so gentlie n-ith him, and kept 
him not streictlier ; " and the Bishop added an enigmatical line, which by a 
change of punctuation might be made to bear two exactly opposite meanings ; 

" Edwardum occidere nolile limere bonus est." 

They had little trouble in reading the riddle, and set themselves to their 
suggested task, trying various means of getting rid of the King, without leaving 
any marks of violence. At last they hit upon a fiendish device, and put him to 
death with such revolting cruelty that his shrieks and wails " moved many within 
the casteil and the towne of Berkeley to compassion." 

The House of Lords, however, judged that Maltravers had not himself laid 
hands on the King, but employed 'Goumay and Ogle as his deputies ; and 
although sentence of death was passed upon him in 1330 by the same parliament 
that condemned Edward's assassins, it was for a different crime — the murder of 
the Earl of Kent, Maltravers had in the meantime made his escape to Germany, 
where he remained for many years. At last, in 1345, he voluntarily came and 
surrendered himself to Edward III., on his landing in Flanders; and " for his 
special services there, where he lost all his goods, and suffered great oppression," 
obtained the King's free permission to return to England and abiiie the decision 
of the next Pariiament Six years later, he received a full pardon, with a fresh 
writ of summons; and in 1352 was appointed Governor of the Channel Islands, 
He founded a hospital in Guernsey, and died in 13(14, five years after his only 
son John, who, like himself, had been summoned to parliament in the first year 
of the King's reign. John, too, had a son who died early in life, and his two 
daughters became their grandfather's heirs. Joan, the eldest, was twice married, 
but childless; and thus the barony devolved on Eleanor, the wife of John Fitz 
Alan (a younger son of the Earl of Arundel) Marshal of England in 1377, and 
summoned to parliament in the same year as Lord Maltravers. Their grandson 
succeeded as twelfth Earl of Arundel ; and the two titles were jmntly conveyed 
in 1580 to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, by Lady Mary Eilz Alan, sole 
heiress of the eighteenth Biarl, 
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A younger liranch, which survived Ihe elder only by twenty years, descended 
from Robert, Lelievtci to have heen an uncle of the elder Lord Maltravers. His 
grandson. Sir John, married a Dorsetshire heiress, Elizabeth Sifrewasl, who 
brought him Hooke and Crowel, and was succeeded by another Sir John, whose 
two daughters inherited. One of them conveyed Hooke to Sir Humphrey 
Stafford. 

Merke. " Adelolfus de Merc " held in Essex 1086 under Eustace Earl of 
Boulogne ; and his estate of Tollesbury was siill held by one of his descendants, 
Henry de Merk, in 1251. This name, variously given as Merkes, Markes, and 
Mark, was derived from Marc in Normandy. Geoffrey de Marco and his sons 
are mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis (591). It is still retained by many places in 
Essex. There is Le Marck, or M.irks Hall, in the parish of Leylon, Mark's 
Tay (held under the MandeviUes " from the earliest times"), the parish of 
Markes Hall, Merks in Diinmow (jMJssessed since the days of the Conqueror), 
and others. The family was wealthy, numerous, and greatly sub-divided ; but 
the pedigrees furnished by Morant are disjointed and incomplete. Aiiropus, or 
Eutropius, and Simon de Merc occur in the RoluU Curiix Regis of 1194-98 : 
and the Utter is also entered in the Monasticon as a benefactor of Thornton 
Abbey. He and his son Ingelram held Marks, in the parish of Great Dunmow, 
of the King in captte of his Honour of Bologne, and had certainly three, if not 
inore, successors in the male Hue. Henry de Merc, who held the fee of 
Shotgrove (including Tollesburj-) in the time of Henry HI., is also credited with 
three generations of heirs ; the last, another Henry, was living in rigi. Mark's 
Tey passed through Alicia (apparently the heiress of Thomas Markes) to William 
de Tey in the following century. In 1226 Sir Walter de Merc held lands in 
Blanche Roung of the King in capiU, and was succeeded by William his son. 
John de Merc (probably the grandson) received from Ed. I. in 1296 the whole 
manor of White Roding, thence called Merks, with remainder to his sister. Cicely 
de Hastings. She held this manor " by the service of keeping two lanar falcons, 
or hawks, for h eron -hawking ; and a greyhound trained to make a heron rise, 
from Michaelmas to the Purification, for the King's use." — Morant. Comberton- 
Marks, in Cambridgeshire, likewise belooged to them. Eustace de Merc, in the 
time of Coeur de Lion, founded a small monastery in honour of St. Thomas al 
Roese's Cross (now Royston) in that county. 

We find this family in many other parts of England. Pbiiip Mark was a 
man of great note, and Sheriff of the counties of Nottingham and Derby during 
the latter part of King John's reign, and the first seven or eight yeats of 
Henry HI. " He held the township of Bulwel! by demise of King John, and 
had the Manor of Melbourne committed to him, and the Farm of Bulwell, to 
sustain him as long as he had this manor, 12 Hen. HI., for life." — T/iurolon's 
Notts. Peter Markes was jomt Sheriff from 11 10 to 1216. They bore Per pale 
Ermine and Asure, a lion rampant counterchanged, in a b jrdure Sable bezantce ; 
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— evidently derived from the coat of the Mercs of Essex : Gula a lion Argent 
within a bordure indented Or. In tforthampton shire, " ,\lons de Merke, in the 
hydarium of Hen. 11., was certified to hold nearly two hides in Evenley, part of 
the Wodhull fee." — Baker. Heniy de Merc was of Kent 1 194-98 {Ret. Curite 
Regis). Robert de Merc held lands at Winchester in 1148 (Winton Dom.) 
Eudo and William Marc witness King Steithen's grant to Southampton Priory, 
of which William himself was a benefactor ; and either this or another William 
occurs with Roger Markes in the chartulaiy of Tichfield Abbey (Men. Angi.) 
Two seals of this family are preserved in Camden's Visitation of Huntingdon in 
1613 : that of " William de Merc of Chesterton, father of Egidius and Hugh de 
Merc," a fesse ; and that of Giles de Merc, Party per pale, a cross moline. 
7>ie last mention I have found of the name is in 1459, when Thomas Merke was 
Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Murres: In a satirical poem of 1204: the " .Sii/f de Guiot dc Provins :" 
there is a mention of this, or a very similar, name: 

" Oncques certes de^a la mer 
Ne vj un si cortois baron 
Qui fut Morises de Troon 
Et qui fu Renauz de Nevers?" 

In the Afonaslicm Angli<anum Reginaldus des Mores witnesses a grant of Galfrid 
CamerariuB de Clinton to Bretford in Warwickshire, and a William de Murrers 
occurs in the charlulary of Thickhead Priory. Geoflrey de Mores, about 1272, in 
the Rohill HundreiiorufH. In the succeeding century, William Horers married 
one of the three sisters and co-heirs of Sir Robert Ashton, who held Sutton in 
Dorset and some manors in Somersetshire 12 Ed. III. — Hutching Dors^. 
Richard de Murers held of the Percy fee in Lincoln (Testa de Nevill) as well as 
in Yorkshire, where he was Lord of Elvington (Rirkby's Inquest). In 1 253 he 
had a charter of free warren at Elvington ; and the family possessed several otlier 
estates in the county. His son and heir William held at Thoxton of the Honour 
of Richmond ; and at Thurslanby of Henry de Percy ; Peter de Murers at Catton- 
cum-Soka of the Honour of Chester ; and Ralph de Morers was Lord of Wilton, 
Lasiogby, and Lackenby. — Ibid. In tlie list of the " Gentry of Cheshire," made 
in 1443, I find the name of " Johannes Mores de Tmmpington." 

Mortiliale ; for Manival or Marcivaus. This family bore Argent, a cinque- 
foil Sable, pierced of the field, and held Noseley in I^icestershire of the Earls of 
Leicester " by an annual acknowledgment of a rose flower." It was probably, 
as well as their own bearing, in honour of the rose orcinquefoil of their suzerains 
the Beaunionis. Ralph de Mortivall, in the rime of King John, witnesses a 
charter of the last of these Earls ; and, in a previous generation, William de 
Mortivall had granted some lands to St. Mary's Abbey at Leicester with their 
consent. Anketill Martivaus was Sheriff of Warwickslure in 1340 and 1241 ; and 
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Sheriff of Leicester in 1258. " His son. Sir Anketill, founded a chantry in the 
chapel of his mansion house at Noseley, which was afterwards enlarged by his 
son Roger to a collegiate church."— A'iV'/w/'* Leicestershire. This Utile college 
was founded in honour of the Ascension of Our Lord and the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin ; " which festivals had been ever the especial favourites of Roger 
de Martival from his attaining years of discretion." He became a churchman, 
having entered Merton College in 1 280, and been the donor of several valuable 
MS. to its library; and was first Archdeacon of Leicester, then Dean of Lincoln, 
and lastly, Bishop of Salisbury from 1315 to ijJg. Fuller includes him in his 
list of " Worthies j" and says, " Now seeing Bishop Godwin hath nothing more of 
him than his name and date, it is charity further to inform posterity that be was 
the last heir male of his house, and founded a college at Nowsley." His heiress 
was his sister Joyce, married to Sir Robert deSadyngtonofSidyngton in Leicester- 
shire some time Chancellor of Irel.ind; and their daughter Isabel brought 
Noseley to one of the Hastings family, l-eland's account is somewhat different : 
" Noseley longid to the Blakeies ; and an Heire general of them about 
Edward the 3. Tyme was married to Roger de Martevalle that founded the 
little College of Noseley. This Noseley and other Landes thereabouie cam 
onto z Doughtlers of one of the Mortcvilles, whereof one was married onto 
Hugh Hastinges, the other was a Nunne, and alienid much of her Parte." 
This may have been a younger sister of Isabel de Sadyngton, whose husband 
was not Hugh, but Sir Ralph de Hastings, Sheriff of York and Governor of 
York Castle in 1377. 

Monchetiesy. Hubert de Monte Canisi held a barony in Suffolk in 1086 
(Domesd.) and bore Or three inescutcheons Vair. This Hubert was a benefactor 
of the monks of Eye, Thetford, and St. Albans; to the latter he granted the 
church of Edwardeston in Suffolk, " whereupon," says Dugdale, " it became a 
cell of that great Abbey." He must either have lived to be almost a centenarian, 
or have had a son of the same name who is confounded with him in the " Baron- 
age," for Hubert de Montchensie is spoken of in 1 140. seventy-four years after 
the Conquest. The next mentioned is ^Varine, who married Agnes, the daughter 
of Pain Fitz John, at that time one of the first barons of the realm, and left three 
sons : of whom the two elder, Ralph and William, were both knights, and Hubert, 
the youngest, a priest. Nothing further is said of Ralph ; but William received 
from Henry 11. a grant of the town of Winfarihing * in Norfolk ; attended Cteur 
de Lion into Normandy in 1 195, and in the following reign gave forty marks and 
a palfrey to be exempted from a similar expedition beyond sea. He died 

" The famous " Good Sword of Winfathing," long preserved in the church, was 
" counted of so great virtue, that there was a solemn Pilgrimage used unto it, with 
large Giftes and Offeringes, with Vow Makinges, Crouchings, and Kissinges; it served 
to find things that were lost and Horses that were stolen or else run astraye ; it 
helped also unto the Shonning of a Married Man's Life, if that the Wyfe that was 
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6 Jcfoi, kaving bis son Wmiam a minor, " who lived," says Dagdak, " not long 
after; for 15 John Warine de Munchensi (his Uncle I suppose) gave 2 Fine of 
nro thousand marks (a prodigious Sum for that Tune) for Liverj- of his wht^ 
Inheritance, and to be quit of those debts which he owed the Jews." He seized 
and kept possession of Kcymes Castle in Cardigan Bay, - won great reaiown " at 
the battle of Xaintonge, and died in 1355. " being then reputed one of the most 
Noble, Pnideni, and Wealthy Men of all the Realm." By his wife Joan, one of 
the great Pembroke heiresses, he left one son, William, who it would appear 
chiefly resided at Winfanhing, where he bad a park well stocked with deer, but 
also held lands in Essex, Kent, Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire, Herts, and 
Bucks ; in all fourteen and a half knight's fees. He was among the discontented 
barons that rose in arms against Henry HI. ; one of the chief conunanders at 
Lewes in 1264; and in the following year summoned to the parhament they 
called in the King's name. "But not long after this, being taken at Keoilworth 
in that notable surprise made by the Forces of Prince Edward, a little before 
the Battell of Evesham, his Lands were seised and given to William de Valence, 
who had married his Sister. Whereupon his Mother undertook to bring him 
in before the Feast of SL Hillary, to stand to the judgment of the King's 
Coun in pursuance of the Decree called Dictum d< Kaiihctmh ; but being not 
able to perform it within the compass of that time, by reason of his sickness, 
she promised to bring him in upon that very day ; where, and at which time 
he had such lair respect for his Sister's sake, that William Valence her Hus- 
band freely restored them to him again." This was only the prelude to the 
free pardon he received from Edward L, with the additional privilege "that 
he might keep Dogs to hunt the Hare, Fox, and Wilde Cat in the King's 
Forests." He twice served with the King's army in Wales; and on the second 
of these occasions, in 1289, lost his life in attacking Rees ap GtiSith's iast- 
ness at Drossellan ; for, " endeavouring to demolish that Castle by undermining 
it, he was witli divers others overwhelmed in the fall thereol." He had no 
son ; and his broiher-in-Iaw, De Valence, " then claimed to possess himself 
for the third time of his estates ; and tried, though in vain, to bastardize his 
only child, Dionysia. She married her guardian, Hugh de Vere." — Blaauidi 
Baron's War. Bui she left no children ; and the long coveted inheritance 
reverted to her aunt, and thus to her aunt's husband, De Valence. 

The manor of Boughion Monchensie, that once formed pan of this great 
bafony, retains its name in Kent. 

Mallory: or De Maloure. " Malouies or Malesoures was near Sl Brieux 

wcaryc of her Husband should seti a Candle before that Sword regularly every Sunday 
(or the space of a whole Ycare. It was ihro' the Sullilty of the Parson and the 
Clerk made a precious Rclique full of Virlue. and able to do much, but specially to 
enrich the Box and make fat the Parson's I'ouche." — BlomfieliTs Norfolk. 




in "Brittany. Durand de Maleaoure lived c. 1040. He had two sons, who came 
10 England in 10C6: 1. Adam Fit; Durand, who held in Essex, 1086; and 
2. Fulcher de Maloure, whose barony was in Rutland, and who held in Northants 
from the Countess Juditli at the same date." (Bridge's Northamptonshire.) — 
Thf Norman PcepU. The MalJores were seated for many generations in 
Leicestershire, where they affixed their name to Kirkhy Mallory. " The first of 
the family," says Nichols, "that I have met with was Geoffrey, father of Sir 
Anchitel Mallory, who, being governor of the town and casile of Leicester under 
Robert Bianchemains in the time of his rebellion against Henry II., marched 
thence to Northampton, and after a sharp fight, having defeated the burghers 
there, returned to Leicester with the spoils and plunder of that town ; for which 
his lands being forfeited, they were in 1174 seized by the King. Nor was he 
ever restored to them ; but Henry his son, paying a fine of sJsty marks to King 
John, obtained a restitution of this manor of Kirkby Mallory, and all his father's 
Ian<ls in this county and Warwickshire." Thomas Malesoures was several times 
knight of the shire during the reign of Edward II. ; and in that of his successor. 
Sir Anketill Mallore sold Kirkby Mallory. His eldest son, Sir Thomas, was of 
Bramcote, Warwickshire, in right of his wife, the heiress of the Clrendons, but 
had only one child, Elizabeth, married to Sir Robert Ever. The male hne was, 
however, continued till 1512, when John Mallory was slain at Therouenne, or 
Tournay, leaving five daughters. This elder branch of the house was seated at 
Walton-on-the Woulds; but there were also Mallorys of Swinford, bearing different 
arms; of whom was John Mallory, High Sheriff of Leicestershire 15 Ric II., 
4 Henry V., and 3 Henry VI, Swinford had come to him by his marriage with 
the eliiest co-heiress of the Revells, who also brought him Newbold Revell in 
Warwickshire. He appears to have been a younger son of the Northamptonshire 
branch (see above), and his line ended with his great grandson Nicholas, High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1502, whose co-heiresses, Dorothy and Margaret, had 
both for their first husbands two gentlemen of the name of Cave. 

The family also held Botley in Warwickshire of the Botelers of Overston from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. " The place where the Malores most resided," 
says Dugdale, " was Walton-on-the-Would in Leicestershire ; though they were 
likewise owners of Botley in this county," where T.achebrook Mallory retains 
their name, and continued in their possession till Henry VI.'s time. Simon 
Malore is styled Lord of Drayton in 1277 ; and tenth in descent from him was 
Nicholas, High SherilT in 1502, who left only two daughters. Winwick in 
Northamptonshire was another of their possessions, and they were also landowners 
in Rutland and Cambridgeshire, where Sir William Mallory is returned as one 
of the gentry of the county in 1433, and Sir Anthony was three times High 
Sheriff in the reigns of Henry VIL and Henry VIII. The last I find mentioned 
is another William, who served the same office C & 17 Elizabeth. Sir Peter 
Malorey, who married Matilda, the co-heir of Stephen de Bayeux, and the widow 
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of Elias de Rabayn, was one of the " knights called as assistants" lo the Parlia- 
ment held at Salisbury by Edward 1. in 1296. He was one of the Justices of 
the Common Pleas in 1291, and in thai quaUty had summons to parliament 
Another "Peter de Malure is noticed, who, 35 Ed. III., was one of those who, 
holding lands in Ireland, bad summons to attend a great council then convened 
to meet at Westminster, to deliberate upon the affairs of that kingdom. But with 
regard to the descent of these persons, or their connection with each other, there 
is no proof lo establish the same." — Banks, 

Sir Christopher Mallory (son of Sir William and a daughter of Lord Zouche) 
acquired great estates in North Yorkshire and the co. of Durham by his marriage 
with Joan, daughter and co-heir of Robert Conyers of Hutton Conyers, the last 
representative of the elder branch of that great Norman house. " There be two 
Lordshipps lyenge not very far from Rijxin, that is Norton Conyers and Hutton 
Coniers, Norton hathe Northeton Coniers, and Malorie hath Hutton Coniers. 
Thes Lands cam to theyr Aunciters by two Dowghters, Heirs Geoerall of that 
Coniers," — Ltland. ITiis must have been in the very first years of the fourteenth 
century ; for his great grandson, William Mallory, was living in 1444, when he 
succeeded his father-in-law at the " Place caullyd Highe Studly, a htUe from 
Fontaines." He, too, had matched with a co-heiress, Dionysia Tempest, whose 
elder sister, by a curious coincidence, was the wife of Richard Norton of Norton- 
Conyers, It does not, however, appear that he abandoned his old manor house 
at Hutton, for it continued to be the chief seat of his descendants until the end 
of the sixteenth century. Both his son and his daughter-in-law founded chantries 
in Ripon Cathedral, where many of the family were buried. Leland mentions 
" a Tumbe of one of the Malories in the Southe Parte of the Crosse in a Chapel, 
and without, as I heard, lyeth diverse of them under flaie Stones." They 
flourished for nine descents in Yorkshire, muhiplying so rapidly that one of 
them, burdened with eighteen children and fifteen brothers and sisters, was 
compelled to sell — " at a time when changes of property were seldom thought of 
or voluntarily effected " — two of their most ancient estates, Trefforth and Wash- 
ington in the co. of Durham. Unlike their neighbours the Nortons, the Mallorys 
took part with the Crown in the Rising of the North, and Sir William, then the 
head of the family, and High Sheriff of the county in 1592, was brother-in-law 
to Sir George Bo\ves of Streatlam, Queen Elizabeth's ruthless " marshal north of 
Trent." He was very keen in advancing the Reformation, which had made but 
scant progress in the Ripon district, and was employed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners at York " to pull downe the gilden tabernacle " in the Cathedral. 
Yet one of his grandsons, Christopher Mallory, suffered persecution as a Roman 
Catholic, being arrested on the Tower Wharf in i5i8, "whilst looking curiously 
at the ordnance" : and also charged with inducing a Londoner named Lancaster 
to leave his property to two foreign monasteries. " Soon after, the strange story 
crops up that Mallory had acted in a play at the house of Sir John York of 





Goulthwalte, a convert to Popery. It is gravely stated that Mallory performed 
the part of the devil, and in diat character carried off King James on his back 
to a supposed hell, alleging that all Protestants were damned."—;/. R. iValbran. 
Though he stoutly denied both accusations, he was actually detained for some 
little time in prison. His nephew. Sir John, commanded two regiments for the 
King during the Civil War, and, as governor of Skipton, held that castle for 
three years, and during that time brought over a troop of horse from Ripon, 
and drove out Sir Thomas Mauieverer and his men, who had taken possession of 
the town." During his absence from home, his own house at Hutton Conyers 
was, according to tradition, set upon and partly destroyed by the Parliamentarians. 
"Sir John, of course, was a marked man, and was obliged to lay down as a 
composition for his estates the large sum of £2,211)." His son William proved 
the last of " this ancient and well allied family," and died in 1664. On his death 
the esLttes reverted to his brother-in-law George Aislabie, who " came to his end 
in a very unfortunate manner. Miss Mallory, his wife's sister, had been to a 
party at the Duke of Buckingham's house on Bishop hill, and was escorted home 
to Aislabie's house by a brother of Sir Edward Jenings of Ripon. By some 
mischance they could not get in, and so Mr. Jenings was obliged to lake the 
lady to the residence of his brother-in-law, Dr. Watkinson. On the following 
day Jenings told Aislabie that it was hard Sir John Mallory's daughter must wait 
at George Aislabie's gates and not be admitted. This produced a quarrel and 
a challenge, and the two met at Penley Croft, close to the city, the signal of the 
meeting being the ringing of the minster-bell to prayers on a good Sunday 
morning. Mr. Aislabie was killed." — /bid. For about one hundred years— till 
1781 — his posterity continued at Studley. The last heir had the rare good 
fortune of adding to his possessions Fountains Abbey, with its beautiful domain, 
and his daughter and grand-daughter successively inherited them. The latter. 
Miss I^wrence — one of the few great heiresses on record that never chose to 
marry — left them in 1845 to the father of the present Marquess of Ripon, the 
representative of Sir William Robinson, who had married Mary, daughter of 
George Aislabie, and the heiress of Studley. 

A branch of the Yorkshire Mallorys, descended from a younger son who 
became Dean of Chester, and died in 1644, survived in Cheshire till 1795. 

Marny ; anciently written De Mareni, and sometimes De Marinis ; a name 
probably derived from the fief of Marreiny in Normandy {mentioned in the 
Exchequer Rolls, about 1180). This family held Layer Marney, in Essex, from 
the time of Henry II. to that of Henry VIII. The first mentioned is " William 
de M.imey, who about the ye.ir 1 166 held a knight's fee under Henry de Essex 
of the Honour of Hagnet, Werry de Marinis was excused by a writ of King 
Richard I. from paying scutage for that King's ransom. In 1263, William de 
Mamy obuioed leave from Henry HE. to impark his Wood of Lire within the 
precincts of the Forest of Essex." — Morant. The principal man of the f 
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W3S Sir Henry Marney, "a person of great nisdom, gravity, and of siogalar 
fidelity U> that prti<lent prince, King Henrv Vll., and one of his prify CoanciL" 
He bad both courage and abUities, and pushed his fortunes at Coun with 
nni-ai)-ing success in two different reigns. He commanded for Heaiy VIL at 
the battle of Su^ against the Earl of Lincoln, and afterwards (ought the 
Conttsh rebels under I^rd Audley at Blackheath. Under Henry Vill. he 
was again a Prix-y Councillor, a Knighl of the Garter. Captain of the King's 
Guard. Keeper of the Privj- Seal, and finally— the year before he died — a peer 
of the Realm. He had received a large share of the forfeited estates of 
Edward Stifford, Duke of Buckingham, and commenced building "a great and 
capacious house" at Layer Xlarocy, of which the quadrangle was intended to 
be one hundred feel square. But the ^ate-house alone is now standing, and is 
probably the only part of his great work that was ever completed. It is eight 
stories high, commanding " a beautiful and extensive prospect out a great «-ay 
to sea and all round, though this is a flat country." — Aforanl. His barony was 
of the very briefest duratioiL He was created Lord Mamey of Layer Mamey 
in 1522, and was succeeded in rsaj by hb son, with whom it expired in 1525. 
This second Lord Mamey. who has been one of the Esquires of the Body to 
the King, and Constable of Rochester, was the last of his racei Two daughters 
were his co-heirs, Catherine, first married to George RatL-liffe. and afterwards to 
Thomas Lord Poynings, and ElUabeth, wife of Lord Thomas Hownrd, a son 
of the third Duke of Norfolk, who was created Viscount Howard of Undoa 
in 1559. 

MotintagfU : or ^lonlagad (de Mome .\cnto) ; from Montaigu-les-Bois, in 
tbe aiTondissemenI of Coutances, Nonnandy, which remained in the posse&saon 
of the family till the death of S^bastien de Montaigu, s. p. in 1715. — (Rethtrth^s 
sur U Domesday). Two of this name appear in Domesday : Ansger and Drogo 
de Montaigu ; both richly endowed ; hut the former left no heir. Drogo's 
barony was in Somersetshire, where two of the manors he held in 1086, Shipton 
and Sutton, still retain his name. Shipton Montagu was tbe head of the honour. 
He had come to England in the train of the Earl of Mortaine, and received from 
him large grants of lands, with the custody of the castle, built either by the Earl 
or his son William, in the manor of Bishopston, and styled, from its position 
on 3 shaip-topped hill, Monte Acuto. In 13 John, his grandson Drago 11. 
certified Aai he held ten and a half knight's fees in the Western counties. The 
first baron by writ was Simon de Montacute, "a right valiant chieftain and a 
wise," who did good service in the wars of Scotland and of Gascony, was 
Governor of Corfe Castle and Beaumaris, and Admiral of Edward l.'s fleet. The 
Kii^ bestowed upon him the hand of a princess of royal Danish blood, Aufnck, 
daughter of Fergus King of Man, who, seeing her brother and all her kindred 
overcome by Aleitander IH. of Scotland, had fled into England with the charters 
of her island, for protection and assistance. Simon, with the King's aid, re- 
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conquered her sovereignty, and it continued with their descendants till his great- 
grandson sold his rights to Lord Scrope. It is evident, however, that it had at 
least once passed out of their possession, for we find mention of a second conquest 
in 1342 by William, Simon's grandson, who was crowned King of Man by 
Edward III. This William de Montacute, created Earl of Salisbury in 1337, 
was a famous soldier and statesman in Edward's reign, and first earned the 
King's gratitude by seizing Roger Mortimer in Nottingham Castle, and sending 
him prisoner to London. For this he was rewarded with numerous grants, 
including many of Mortimer's forfeited estates, a pension of j^iooo a year, and 
the manor and castle of Werk, to be held by the service of defending it against 
the Scots. It was there that, in 1341, Froissart tells us the King fell in love 
with the beautiful Katherine de Grandison, Countess of Salisbury, David, King 
of Scotland, then returning home with a victorious army laden with spoil, stopped 
on his way to invest Werk, ant! ordered a general assault The Earl's brother. 
Sir Edward, a most gallant soldier, was in charge as castellan ; his Countess was 
also in the Castle, and showed such a brave spirit, that " instead of receiving 
courage from others, she added heart to alL" She went about among the 
soldiers, distributing gold and silver, with many engaging and encouraging words, 
and further promises of reward, telling them that " King Edward their lord 
would presently come to their relief." The Scottish assault was bravely repulsed j 
but that night. Sir Edward, mindful of the Countess' jeopardy, sought a messenger 
who would make his way to the King at York, and acquaint him with their 
condition. He threw down a purse of gold, as the reward of whoever would 
adventure for this service, with his best gelding to carry him ; but the under- 
taking seemed desperate, and no hand was put out to take it up. Then Sir 
Edward declared that for the sake of the Lady of the Castle, and for theirs, he 
would do the errand himself. " For I have such knowledge of you," added he, 
" that 1 doubt not you will make a shift lo hold out till my return." When dark- 
ness fell, he sallied out, and it rained so hard, thai the Scottish sentries kept 
under shelter, and he passed through their army unperceived and unhurL At 
daybreak, he was half a league away, and meeting two Scots driving cattle to the 
camp, pricked them wilh his spear, and cried, " Now go your ways, and tell your 
King that I am Edward Montacute, who have this night broke through his camp. 
and am now going to direct the King of England hither with his army ; " and 
so set forward "on the spur," On receiving this message the Scottish King 
renewed the assault with redoubled fury ; but the brave Countess and her little 
garrison again beat him back ; and finding that he had wasted ten days before 
the Castle, he took his baron's advice to return home; and next morning 
re-crossed the Tweed with his whole force. That same day, at noon. King 
Edward arrived, and pitched his camp where the Scots had lain ; and when he 
had put olf his armour, declared he would " see the Castle, and give a visit to the 
noble lady the Countess of Salisbury," whom he had not seen since her marriage. 
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And when the Countess, hearing of his coming, had the gates set open, and came 
forth to greet him, in the full flush of her triumph, and radiance of her beauty, 
the King lost his heart to her then and there ; and it is the cognizance of her 
garter, picked up by him at a Court revel with the warning words, '* Honi soit 
qui mal y pense," that has now been for upwards of five centuries worn by one 
of the proudest orders of chivalry in Christendom.* 

The loyal castellan, Sir Edward, was summoned to Parliament in the 
following year. He was very eminent in the French and Scottish wars, and 
married the King's cousin. Lady Alice Plantagenet, one of the co-heiresses of 
Thomas de Brotherton, Duke of Norfolk; but left only one daughter, Joan 
Countess of Suffolk, who died childless. 

The Earl of Salisbury, however, fiEurly outshone his brother in renown ; for 
" of his valorous deeds worthily to write,** says Walsingham, " would be a work 
of great commendation," and some magnitude. He had been early retained to 
serve the King in peace and war for the term of his natural life, and scarcely a 
month of it was left unemployed. He lost an eye in the wars of Scotland, was 
taken prisoner in France, and narrowly escaped execution by the good offices 
of the King of Bohemia, fought the Saracens at Algeziras, succeeded the King's 
uncle as Earl Marshal of England, was Governor of the Channel Islands, 
Constable of the Tower, and Admiral of the Fleet He died of a fever, brought 
on by the hurts and bruises he had received at a great tourney held at Windsor 
in 1344; and his fair widow ended her days in the sisterhood of St Albans. 
The next Earl was — if that were i>ossible — more completely a soldier than even 
his father had been, for his whole life may be described as one prolonged 
campaign. He fought at Cressy, and led the rear-guard at Poitiers, where he 
had a savage contention with the E^rl of Warwick as to which of them should 
shed the most French blood. When mustering his men between Dover and 
Sandwich for the French war in 1359, he told them plainly he never meant to 
return alive, except he came as a conqueror ; " Wherefore," said he, " if there be 
any among you unwilling to partake with me in whatever God shall please to 
send us, honour or dishonour, peace or war, life or death, that man hath my 
free will to depart : " but not a man went He was first married to Joan 

* This is the version given by Froissart, Polidore Virgil, &c., of the foundation of 
the Order, and seems to me the most probable ; but there is at least one other 
(see St. John)^ and the story has been very generally doubted. M. Foumier 
plausibly objects the Countess's age, being " sixty at the time ; " but I am at a loss 
to divine how he arrives at this conclusion. When she was besieged at Werke 
Castle, Froissart says she had been married fourteen years ; and in those days of 
early marriages, we may safely assume that she was not more than thirty — perhaps 
hardly as much. The Order was founded three years afterwards, in 1344. Her 

band died of injuries received at the jousts that preceded its institution ; and her 
who succeeded as second Earl t f Salisbury, was then only fifteen years of age. 
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Plantagenet, the Fair Maid of Kent, but divorced on account of her pre-contract 
with Sir Henry Holland ; and his second wife, one of the Mohun co-heiresses, 
brought him only one son, who, by a ci\icl fatality, was slain by his own hand 
at a tilting match at Windsor 6 Richard II. His nephew John thus became 
his successor. This, the third Earl of Salisbury, was the son of Sir John de 
Montacute, a person of great note in his time," and one of the heroes of Ctessy, 
and his wife Margaret, the heiress of Thomas Lord Monthermer, son of Ralph, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hereford, by Joan of Acres, the daughter of Edward I. 
She brought him, with other great possessions, her father's barony of Monthermer, 
and he had been summoned to parliament in her right by Edward III. Earl 
John was, like all his race, a soldier, " always in the hottest medley," and one of 
the chief men among the Lollards. He was a great favourite of Richard II., 
stood faithfully by htm to the very end, and even conspired with the Earls of 
Kent and Huntingdon to get rid of his supplanter. All three accordingly 
presented themselves at \Vindsot Castle, disguised as Christmas mummers, with 
the intention of murdering the new King ; but the plot leaked out, and they fled 
in hot haste to Cirencester, where they were seized and summarily put to death 
by the townspeople. All Salisbury's possessions escheated to the Crown by 
attainder ; but Henry IV., moved by compassion for his widow and children, 
granted them a maintenance, and restored a great part of the estates to his son 
Thomas, who was reinstated in his Earldom in 1409. He was the fourth and 
last Earl of the blood of Montacute, and the greatest of all who bore the name ; 
for none of his warlike predecessors ever rose to the height of his superb renown. 
The "mirror of all martial men," it was from him the greatest captain of the age 
first learnt the art of war ; and his life was so crowded with exploits and achieve- 
ments, that to recount them all would be to narrate anew the whole glorious 
reign of Henry V. The King trusted and rewarded him above all men; named 
him Lieutenant General of Normandy ; gave him, with many Norman castles 
and manors, the entire county of Perche ; and sent for him when he was lying 
on his death bed at Vincennes, There, with his last words, he solemnly 
" recommended his affairs " to his two uncles, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, and to the " renowned Salisbury," and the former, as soon as he 
became Regent, accordingly appointed the E^rl Vicegerent and Lieutenant of 
the King in France, Brie, and Champagne. He did " not sleep in his great office 
of trust ; " but was unwearied in his efforts to maintain the dearly-won supremacy 
of England ; and as long as he lived to be the soul of the war, her power was 
never humbled before her enemies. His name alone struck them with dismay; 
for he had made it a name of fear to their ears ; and years and years after his 
time they still vividly remembered 

" What a terror he had been 10 France." 

At last, as he stood nt a grated window in a tower overlooking the siege of 
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Orleans, he was struck by a cunningly-aimed shot that carried away half his face, 
and killed Sir Thomas Gargrave by his side. 

" Salisbury — 
How far'st thou, mirror of all martial men. 
One of ihy eyes, and thy cheek's side struck off? 

In thirteen battles Salisbury o'ercame, 
Henry ihe Fifth he first trained to the wars. 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum strike up. 
His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field." 

—Henry VI., Part /., Aa r. 

He died eight days afterwards, and his body was taken home to be buried, 
by his express desire, in his own church of Bisham in Berkshire, where all his 
forefilhers had lain. He had married "a very fair Lady." Eleanor Holland, 
sister and co-heir of the same Earl of Kent who had perished with his (ather at 
Cirencester, and left an only child, Alice de Montacute, in her own right 
Countess of Salisbury, who married Sir Richard Nevill, the eldest son of Ralph, 
first Earl of Westmoreland by his second wife Joan de Beaufort, and transmitted 
her heroic blood to her son the King maker. (See Nevill.) 

The existing house of Montagu descends fi'om a Northamptonshire squire 
who died in 151;, and lies buried in Heraington church. " Collins and others 
have deduced this Thomas Montagu from Simon Montagu, who is stited to have 
been younger brother to John, third Earl of Salisbury, and uncle to Thomas, the 
fourth and last Earl, Unfortunately there is no proof of the existence of tliis 
Simon, nor of any of the intermediate generations. But the bte Mr. Thorpe 
(and it seems Mr. Anstis concurred in this opinion) suspected this (amily to 
be descended from James Montagu, a natural son of Thomas, the last Earl 
of Salisbury. This James lies buried in the church of Ludsdowne in Kent, of 
which place he derived the manor from his father. The bordure round the 
arms of the present family favours this idea. The question is now of little 
consequence ; a proud family may be content with such a mark once in sevea 
centuries." — Sir Egerton Bryuiges, Sir Edmund Montagu, the actual founder of 
the family, was the younger son of Thomas (though he lived to inherit whatever 
patrimony there may have been), and chose the law as his profession. He rose 
rapidly and steadily into great repute ; obtained a seal in the House of Commons, 
and such "authority, account, credit, and countenance " there, that once, when 
Henry VIH. was angered at the delay of one of his subsidy bills, he sent for 
Montagu, and crying, " Ho ! \Vill they not let my bill pass ? " laid his hand on 
his head as he knelt before him, and said, " Get my bill to pass by such a time 
to-morrow, or else by such a lime this head of yours will be off," Under this 
extreme pressure, Montagu " wrought so effectually," that the bill was got through 
the House even before the time prescribed. In 1539 he was named Chief Justice 
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of the King's Bench, and six years afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
" a descent in honour, but an ascent in profit ;" declaring that he was now an old 
man, and loved the kitchen before the hall, the wamiesl place best suiting with 
his age. In politics he was less successful ; for, though able and active, and ever 
solicitous to trim his course towards the winning side, he compromised himself 
irretrievably in the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was thrown into the Tower by 
Queen Maiy, in spite of his tardily-proffered allegiance. He was only pardoned 
on payment of a heavy fine, and having been at the same time deprived of his 
Chief Justiceship, spent the restof hisdaysinrelirementathishouseof Boughton, 
in Northamptonshire, where he died in 1 563. He had received very large grants 
when " the golden showers of Abbey-lands rained amongst great men " at the 
Sequestration, and bequeathed to his son Edward property in thirty-two parishes 
lying in four different counties. 

This second Edward Montagu was the common ancestor of al! the different 
branches of the house. From his eldest son, Edward, sprung the Dukes of 
Montagu; from his fourth son Henry the Dukes of Manchester and Earls of 
Halifax ; and from his seventh son, Sir Sidney, the Earls of Sandwich. 

Edward, the eldest son, who was created in 1621 Lord Montagu, a man 
" easy of access, courteous to all, yet keeping the secrets of his own heart," was 
" exceedingly beloved " in the county, and so hospitable that twelve hundred 
people were "fed, cheered and comforted by his beneficence." But he was 
" no friend to changes, either in church or state," and when the Civil War 
broke out, was imprisoned in the Savoy by the Parliament, where he died at the 
age of eighty-ooe. The next IjDrd was the father of two sons ; 1. Edward, who 
was — as the story goes — dismissed from his post at Court for making love to 
Queen Katherine of Braganza, and fell at the siege of Bergen in 1665, unmarried ; 
and 2. Ralph, termed " the most successful and unscrupulous of the entire house. 
He was employed as Minister in France, and as appears from Barillon's papers, 
received fifty thousand crowns from Louis to ruiD Danby, who was dreaded and 
detested by France. This ruin he accomplished by reading in the House letters 
from Danby to the French Court asking for money in consideration for a treaty. 
Out of such disgraceful gains as these rose the pile of Montagu House, till lately 
occupied by the British Museum, which Lord Montagu built for his town house, 
intending to make of Boughton a miniature Versailles." — Great Governing 
families af England, In this he certainly was successful, for he not only built 
a spacious palace in the French style, but emulated the splendours he had 
admired at Versailles by la ndscaf/c -gardening on the grandest scale. The avenues 
he designed and planted — one of them six miles long — are still the pride of the 
county. From the time he first entered the House of Commons he had played 
a great part Jn political life, and no one was more zealous and active in 
furthering the Revolution of 1688. On their accession, WiUiam and Mary 
created him Earl of Montagu and Viscount Montheniier, and Queen Anne, in 
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1 705. further conrerred upon him the titles of Duke of Montagu and Marqueai 
of Monthentier, He died four yeare afterwards, leaving only one surviving son,- 

by his first wife, Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley (the widow of the last Eari trf 
Northumberland), John, with whom the line dosed. This second Dulce ba^ 
married one of the co-heiresses of the great Duke of Marlborough, Lady Maiy 
Churchill, who brought him three sons, all of whom died early, and three, 
daughters. The youngest of these, a second Lady Mary, proved to be the 
heiress, and was the wife of George Brudenell fourth Earl of Cardigan, who 
took the name of Montagu when her father died in 1749, and was bimsell 
created Duke of Montagu and Marquess of Monthermer in 1766. But tiii 
only son died in his father's lifetime, and once more the inheritance passed tw 
a daughter, Elizabeth Duchess of Buccleuch, and from her to her second son. 
Lord Heniy Scott, who succeeded to one of his grandfather's baronies, and bore 
his name." He, again, left no heir male, and on his death in 1845 
miniature Versailles " reverted to the son of his elder brother, the present Duke 
of Buccleuch. 

Henry Montagu, the ancestor of the Dukes of Manchester, trod the 
path to eminence that his grandfather had followed ; for he, too, was a subtle 
and successful lawyer, and Lord Chief Justice of England. He succeeded 
Sir E. Coke in 1616 ; and in i6zo obtained from the Duke of Buckingham the 
Staff of Lord Treasurer for a "consideration" of ^^20,000 it but held it for 
little more than a year, after which he had to resign in favour of the Earl of 
Middlesex, and to accept the inferior office of Lord President of the Council 
in exchange. During that year, however, he had received the tides of Baron 
Montagu of Kimbolton and Viscount Mandeville ; Kimbolion Castle in 
Huntingdonshire, which he had purchased from the Wingfieid family, having 
once been the property of the Mandevilles. Charles L, not long after his 
accession, further created him Earl of Manchester; and in 1638 he again 
exchanged his office for that of Lord Privy Seal, which he held for the rest of 
his life. " He was,'' says Lord Clarendon, " a wise man, and of an excellent 
temper, of great industry and sagacity in business." He left six sons; 
I. Edward, his successor; a. Walter, who was a Catholic priest, and Abbot of 
Sl Martin's, near Pontoise ; 3. James, the Puritan member for Huntingdon ; 
4. Henry, died s. p. 5. George, also a Puritan, who sat for Huntingdon in the 
Long Parliament, and was the grandfather of the celebrated Lord Halifax ; and 
6. Sidney, who never married. 

• This barony has been revived in favour of another Lord Hcnrj- Scolt, the second' 
son of Walter, fifth Duke, who was created Lord Montagu of Beaulieu in 1885. 

t " When Montagu was asked what the ireasurersliip might be worth a year, hO 
replied, ' Some thousands of pounds to him who after death would go instantly Va 
heaven, twice as much to him who would go to purgatory, aud a mrno scit to him who 
would vefitiire 10 a worse place.'" — Ibid. 
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Edward, second Earl of Manchester, was one of the leaders of the popular 
party in the Civil War; but, Lord Claiendon tells us, "most unfit for the 
.company he kept He was of a gentle and a generous nature, civilly bred : had 
reverence and affection for the person of the King; lov'd his country with too 
unskilful a tenderness; and was of so excellent a temper and disposition, that 
the barbarous times, and the rough part he was forced to act in them, did not 
wi[>e out, or much deface, those marks." He was *• in the van of the Puritan 
minority in the House of T.ords;" impeached with the five obnoxious members 
of the Commons in 1 642 ; and entered with heart and soul into the service of 
the Parliament, He commanded a regiment at Edgehill ; and the next year, as 
leader of the army raised by the seven associated Eastern counties, gained 
success after success, defeating the Earl of Newcastle at Homcastle, and C3rr)'ing 
the city of Lincoln by storm. Cromwell, whom, " being his countryman, he had 
raised from a low fortune," was second in command; and jealousies and 
differences sprang up and grew between them, till, after the second battle of 
Newbury, llie future Lord Protector formally charged the Earl with treachery 
and cowardice. The enquiry that followed led to the so-called Self-Denying 
Ordinances, that deprived Manchester of his command. He was Speaker of the 
House of Lords, but never look his place In parliament after the King's 
execution ; aided in the Restoration, and sat in judgment on the regicides. He 
died in 1671, having survived his eldest son. Charles, third Earl, his grandson 
and successor, who was in arms for the Prince of Orange, and for a short time 
his principal Secretary of State, was created Duke of Manchester in 1719, and 
is now represented by the seventh Duke. 

Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, the younger son of a younger son (his 
grandfather had been the fourth brother of the second Lord Manchester) was 
left to make his own way in the world. While still at Cambridge, he wrote a 
poem that attracted the attention of the witty Earl of Dorset, who invited him 
to London ; and two years later gained his first celebrity by publishing (with his 
college friend Prior) a parody on Dryden's Hind and Panther. It was not, 
however, till he was elected a member of the Convention Parliament that he was 
fairly launched in the political arena; for he had always intended to enter the 
Church. " At thirty," says Macaulay, " he would have gladly given all his 
chances in life for a comfortable vicarage and a chaplain's scarf; at thirty-seven 
he was First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a Regent 
of the Kingdom, and this elevation he owed not at all lo favour, but solely to 
the unquestionable superiority of his talents for administration and debate." He 
was the first financier of his time, and two of his financial operations are still remark- 
able — the modest loan of one million in 1672 that was "the germ of the largest 
National Debt ever known ;" and the great re-coinage of silver in 1698. He was 
created Lord Halifax on the recommendation of the House of Commons in 1 700, 
and Earl of Halifax and Viscount Sunbury by George L in 1714, but died, without 
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fKMenijr, Rtiie montht afterwards. His battmy \aA been secored by rewnion to his 
MffccM' Ceorge Montagu, who in tbe same jear received the two higher titles from 
BJ* Cttmm, and tnnnnitm) ihein to his odI}' sod, the last heir-male of the family. 
^B) The Earit of Sandwicfa, the only other exiidng branch of tbe Montagus, 
pmtKKBtl from %r Sidney, the youngest brother of tbe first Earl, who bought 
'fttnm Sjf Oliver Ciomwell Hinchingbrook, their present seat, near Huntingdon. 
Kdward, hiii »on, fuaght by Cromwell's side in the Civil War from the age of 
eilthleen, snd earned suth rapid promotion that he was a brigadier when " not 
two Rionlbs more than twenty years old : " but it was as a sailor that his principal 
repotation wu« to be gained, in 1656 he was appointed joint Admiral of tbe 
Klcct with Bluke, and after the death of the latter, had the sole command, " in 
which," says Ixird Clarendon, "he was discreet and successful.' He had 
remained the Ntaunch supjiorler and personal friend of the Protector ; but, on 
the downfall of Richard Cromwell, he listened to the overtures made to him 
by Charles II,, and agreed to use the Commonwealth fleet in forwarding the 
Reitoration. In thexe negotiations, he acEed independently of Monck, and even 
made it a condition that they should be kept secret from him, a reticence which 
Monck never forgave. He brought the King over to England, and two days 
after the joyful landing ut Dover, the George and Garter were presented to him 
on board his ship, then riding in the Downs, In July following, he was created 
liarl ofS.indwich and Viscount Hinchingbrook, made Masterofthe King's great 
Wardrobe, Admiral of the Narrow Se.is, and Lieut-Admiral to the Duke of 
York, I.onl 1 ligh Admiral of England. Two years after this, he was the King's 
proxy at his marriagi;, and brought back the new Queen ; but the latter part of 
hia life is rhictly noteworthy for his successes at sea. In 1665, when the Dutch 
anil Isnglinh Hceis had been engaged for thirteen hours off Leostaff, Sandwich, 
with his blue squadron, fell upon the enemy's centre, divided their fleet in half, 
anil Uirned the iicale of victory. Eighteen men of war surrendered on thai 
oci^ftnion i and in tlie course of the same year he captured twelve others, with a 
host of merchant men, and one thousand prisoners. He fell in 1 67 j, during the 
lucond Dutch war, serving as Vice-Admiral under the Duke of York. One 
liiimitay night in May, the united French and English fleets were lying sociably 
together iilT Solebay. in Suffolk, and " great jollity and feasting " was going on, 
when the Karl broke in with the unwelcome suggestion that it would be well to 
weigh anchor and get out to sea, for " as the wind stood, the fleet rode in danger 
of lieing nurpriscd." The advice was not taken, and so ill received by the Duke 
of York, that he retoricd by a taunt implying that the Earl was afraid. The 
■ur[iriKC he foreboded actually occurred on the following day, when De Ruyter 
atturked the ullicn unawares, and utterly defeated them. Sandwich, in his ship, 
ihe Royiil James, was the first to sail out and interpose between the adii*andng 
enemy an*! the unprciureil fleet, and singly and successfully engaged several of 
thnrkhipik No one, however, came to his reUef; the Duke chose to abandon 
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him to his fate ; and when he saw his own Vice- Admiral, Sir Joseph Jordan, sail 
past him to join his commander, he cried out, " We must fight it out alone to 
the last man I " and loyally kept his word. He defended himself till noon, and 
sunk three of the Dutch fire-ships; but a fourth, under cover of the smoke, 
succeeded in grappling the Royal James, and set her aflame. Of her crew of 
one thousand men, the greater part lay dead or dying on deck, and the slender 
remnant got away in the long boat. But the Earl, with the Duke's taunt of the 
night before still ringing in his ears, disdained to save his life, and remained 
behind to perish, the last man left in his burning ship. Twelve days after the 
battle, his body, recognized by the star on his coat, was found floating in the 
sea off Harwich, and buried with public honours in Westminster Abbey. From 
his eldest son, Edward, descends the present and eighth Earl ; Sidney, the 
second, married the heiress of the Wortleys, adopted their name, and was the 
father-in-law of the eccentric authoress, Lady Mary Wordey Montagu. 

Mountford: from Montfort-sur-Rille, near Brionne, in the arrondissement 
of Pont .\udi;mer. The site of their castle can stil! be traced near the present 
town. This great baronial house derived from a common ancestor with the 
Bertrams, Oslac, Baron de Briquebec, who lived in the tenth century. His son 
Thurstan de Bastenberg was the father of Hugh Barbatus — Hugh with the beaid 
• — whom both Dugdale and Sir Henry Ellis believe to h.ive been the comp,anion 
of the Conqueror. But Wace expressly tells us that he had been slain in a 
private quarrel soon after William became Duke of Normandy — in those early 
and evil days " when the feuds against him were many, and his friends few; 
when the barons warred upon each other, and the strong oppressed the weak. 
A mighty feud broke out between Walkelin de Ferrifcres, and Hugh Lord of 
Monifort ; 1 know not which was right and which wrong ; but they waged fierce 
war with each other, and were not to be reconcilei! ; neither by bishop nor lord 
could peace or love be established between them. Both were good knights, 
bold and brave. Once upon a time they met, and the rage of each against the 
other was so great that they fought to the death. I know not which carried 
himself most gallantly, or who fell the first, but the issue of the affray was that 
Hugh was slain, and Walkelin fell also ; both lost their lives in the same affray, 
and on the same day," This combat is mentioned by William de Jumifeges. It 
was therefore another Hugh — his son Hugh II. , who furnished fifty ships and 
sixty knights for the expedition to England, and was the " Constable " spoken of 
by Ordericus at the battle of Hastings ; for the De Montforts were hereditary 
Marshalls of Normandy. He had gained his reputation in arms twelve years 
before, when he had been one of the leaders at the famous battle of Mortemer. 
Wace describes how he helped to save William Malct's Ufe (see p. 26a) and " he 
is one of the four knights named by Guy, bishop of Amiens, as the mutilators of 
the body of Harold at the close of the conflict ; but 1 need only here repeat my 
utter disbelief in so improbable a statement, supported by no otiier contemporary 
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writer." — Pla'nthi. He received a barony of one hundred and thirteen English 
manors, with a large proportion of Romney Marsh, and " was one of the barons 
intrusted by the Conqueror with the administration of justice throughout 
England, under Bishop Odo and William Fiu Osliem in J067 ; and by the 
Bishop himself, Hugh de Montfort was made Governor of tlie Castle of Dover, 
the chief fortress in Odo's own Earldom, and the key of the kingdom. His 
absence on other duties with the Bishop south of the Thames was taken 
advantage of by the Kentish malcontents, and led to the assault of the Casile by 
the Count of Boulogne. The attempt failed, through the loyalty of the Royal 
garrison and the persona! hostility to Eustace entertained by the townsmen from 
the recollection of the fatal affray in 105 1," — Ibid. 

This second Hugh de Montfort died a monk in the Abbey of Bee, but at 
what date is not exactly known. He had been twice married, and left two sons ; 
but both were childless, and his daughter Alice was his heir. The elder, 
Hugh in., died on pilgrimage. The second, Robert, who in 1099 commanded 
the Norman army in Maine, look part with Robert Curthose against Henry I., 
and being " called in question for his infidelity," begged permission to go to the 
Holy Land, and joined the Crusaders under Boheraund, receiving a hearty 
welcome and a high command as Slrator NormanUi cxerdtus hereditario jure. He 
never returned home, and had perforce left the whole of his possessions in the 
King's hands. They must, however, have been given back to bis sister Alice — 
perhaps because she was the wife of the King's cousin, Gilbert de Cant ; for " by 
reason of her being so great an Inheritrix," their son bore her name of Montfort, 
and was styled Hugh IV. He joined in the rebellion of Waleran Earl of Mellent, 
whose daughter he had married, and spent fourteen years of his life in prison — 
" no man," says Dugdale, " interceding for his enlargement, in regard what he 
had done was without any provocation." Fourth in descent fixim him comes 
Peter de Montfort, who, " puffed up with ambition," took a leading part in the 
Baron's War, and was one of the council of nine authorized to exercise regal 
power after the victory of Lewes. More than this ; in the Commission soon 
after appointed " to reform and settle the Kingdom, there was a more especial 
power given to this Peter than any of the rest. viz. : That whatsoever he should 
swear to do, the King must be obliged to it. During the time of his continuance 
in power, certain it is, that he did much mischief;" but his reign aud his life 
ended together in the disastrous rout of Evesham, when the Prince of Wales 
" came down upon those rebellious Barons like terrible Thunder," and he fell by 
the side of his great namesake, Simon Earl of Leicester : — 

"le fleur de pris 
Qui tauul savoit le guerre!"" 
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" In him diis family was in the Meridian of its glory, which thenceforward 
daily faded." Yet his son was " in no whit abridged of his ancient Patrimony," 
being admitted to grace by the Dictum of Kenilworth, though he, too, had been 
in arms with the barons, and taken prisoner at Evesham. The next heir, John, 
who went to the wars of Gascony with Edward I., had summons to parliament 
in 1295, and was succeeded in his barony by his two sons. The youngest, 
Peter, was in priest's orders when his elder brother died, but " was so dispensed 
with that he took to the Worid and became a Knight," married Margaret de 
Furnivall, and, as we shall presently see, still further emancipated himself from 
the austerity of his earlier years. His wife brought him an only son, named 
Guy, between whom and Margaret de Beauchamp, daughter of Thomas Earl of 
Warwick, a marriage was arranged '■ for the better founding of a firm league of 
friendship between them and their PosCeriries, in regard that many Suits had 
been betwist their Ancestors, by reason that their Lands, in divers places, lay 
continuous." There was an additional compact, which settled these questions to 
the Earl's advantage, for it so happened that the young heir died before his 
father, and left no posterity. Failing issue by Guy and Margaret, Montfort's 
castle and estate of Beldesert in Warwickshire, with many other lands, were to 
go to the said Thomas, Earl of Warwick, on Sir Peter's death. " But all this 
while Sir Peter was living, and having had issue by an old Concubine, Lora de 
Ullenhalle, took care for their advancement, as may appear by those Lands they 
enjoyed." These illegitimate descendants flourished at Coleshill, co, Warwick, 
till the attainder of Sir Simon Montfort in the time of Henry VII. 

The name is kept by Wellesboume Montford in Warwickshire. 

Maule : from the town and lordship of Maule, in the Vexin Fran^ais, eight 
leagues from Paris, which belonged to this family for four hundred years. The 
Sires de Maule are " frequently mentioned by Ordericus Vrtalis, and their history 
has been preserved by Duchesne, from the time of Guarin, who lived c. g6o, 
father of Ansold, father of Peter Lord of Maule." — The Norman PtopU. 
"Roger, the last Lord of Maule, wjs killed at the battle of NicopoUs in 
Hungary, fighting against the Turks, 1398 t and his coat of arms, which is the 
same with that borne by the F.arls of Panmure, was set up in the church of 
Notre Dame in Paris. His only diughter and heiress was married to 
Simon de Morainvilliers, Lord of Flaccourt" — Wood's Douglas. Guarin de 
Maule, a younger sou of Ansold, Sire de Maule, came over in the Conqueror's 
army, and received as his guerdon the manor of Hatton, and some other lands 
in Cleveland. One of his two sons, Robert, attached himself to David Earl of 
Huntingdon, and followed his fortunes when he became King of ScoUand. He 

achieved his fortune by marrying Amicia dc Beaumont, the eldest co-heiress of the 
Earl of Leicester (sec Beaumont) was the grc.it-grandson of an illegitimate son of 
Robert, King of France, who had the town ofMonllorl hy gift of his f.ithcr, and 
thence assumed his surname. 
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had grants in the Lothians, and his son, who fought at the battle of the 
Standard in 1138, further received from ihe King, in free gift, the lands of 
Foulis in Perthshire. Sir Peter de Maule, third in descent from him, about the 
year 1224 married Christian de Valognes or de Valoines, an heiress thrice-told, 
for slie brought him one splendid inheritance after the other. From her father, 
William de Valognes, she had, first, the two baronies of Panmure and Benvie, 
and other lands both in England and Scotland : then, on the death of Christian 
Countess of Essex (the grand-daughter of Gunnora de Valognes), ten years 
later, the whole of the great possessions of the De Valognes in the counties of 
Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, came to be divided between her, " Lora, 
her aunt, and Isabel, her cousin : " and lastly, she succeeded to the estates of 
Sibilia de Valognes, widow of Robert de Stuteville. In the fifteenth century. 
Sir William Maule claimed the great barony of Brechin in right of his grand- 
mother Jean Barclay ; but as the better part of it was annexed to the crown of 
Scotland in 1437, the share he secured was by no means a large one. His 
descendant, Patrick Maule of Panmure, who went to England with James VI, as 
one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber, and faithfully followed Charles I. 
in all his battles and his subsequent captivity, was created Earl of Panmure and 
Lord Maule of Brechin in 1646. The fourth Earl, true to his family tiadilions, 
joined the Jacobite rising in 1715, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, but rescued by his brother Harry, and soon after escaped abroad, 
forfeiting alike lands and hotiours. His was said to be "the largest of the 
confiscated properties ; " and at two different times, the government offered to 
restore it to him, provided be would return home and take the oath of allegiance 
to the House of Hanover. But this he stedfastly refused to do ; and he died, 
as he had lived, an exile, in 1713. He left no children. His brother Harry, 
who was next in succession, had by his tft-o marriages no fewer than eight 
sons 1 but they all without an exception died unmarried. The third of these, 
William Maule, who by the death of his two elder brothers became the head 
of the house, was created Earl of Panmure and Viscount Maule (in the peerage 
of Ireland) in 1743; and was enabled, in 1764, to re-purchase his ancestral 
estate of Panmure, which he settled on the son of his sister Jean. George Earl of 
Dalhousie, " in life rent, and then to the Earls second and other sons in their 
order," At liis death in 1782, this settlement was impugned by the heir-male, 
Thomas Maule (grandson of Henry Maule, Bishop of Meath) but the Court of 
Session decided in favour of Lord Dalhousie. When the Earl died five years 
afterwards, the Maule estates accordingly devolved on his second son, William 
Ramsay, who took the name and arms of Maule, and was created IjOrd Panmure 
in 1831, His son. Fox Maule, succeeded his brilliant cousin, the late Marquess 
of Dalhousie, as eleventh Earl in 1852, and died, a childless widower, in 1S74. 
Thus the English barony of Panmure soon followed the fate of the previous 
Scottish and Irish honours. 
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Monhermon, for Monthenner. It is doubtful whether this name should 
stand on ihe hst. We hear nothing of it til! 1196, when Ralph de Monthemier, 
"a plain Esquire," made a stolen love-match with the daughter of Edward I,, 
Lady Joan Plantagenet, commonly called Joan of Acres. She was then the 
newly-made widow of Gilbert de Clare. Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, and 
invested with all his honours and possessions; but, probably well aware that 
she should never obtain her father's consent, hazarded the dangerous step of 
marrying without license. The imprudent couple at once fell under the ban of 
the King's displeasure, who punished them for their offence by the sequestration 
of her castle and honour of Tunbridge and all other estates. Monihermer, 
however, was a gallant soldier, who fought his way into the good graces of his 
war-like father-in-law by his valour in Ihe Scottish wars, and was reinstated and 
summoned to parliament as Earl of Gloucester and Hertford jure uxor'is in 
1299. In the following year we find him on the Roll of Carlaverock, and 
though not styled by these tides, bearing the chevronels of Clare in lieu of his 
own green eagle : — 

" Cely dont bien furent aidids, 

E achicviles les amours, 

Apr^s gram doublet e cremours, 

Tani ke Uieus le en volt delivre estre. 

For !a comtesse de Gloucesire, 

Por ki long tens souffri granz maus. 

De or lin o trois chiverons vermaus 

1 01 banierc soulement ; 

Si ne faisoit pas malement 

Kant ses proprcs armes vi;sloit, 

Jaunes ou Ic eglc vcrde estoil, 

Se avoit nom Rauf de Monthermer." 

It would appear — though Dugdale does not allude to it — that he and the 
Princess had been much indebted to the good offices of Anthony Beke, Bishop of 
Durham, for their reconciliation with the King. He served in all the Scottish 
campaigns, and became such a favourite with Edward, that when Robert Bruce 
was crowned King at Scone, he had a grant of all Annandale, with the title of 
Earl of Alhol! (forfeited by an adherent of the Bruce) and the lands and fees 
of all those that held of the Earldom. The Princess Joan died m 1307, and 
her Earldoms of Gloucester and Hertford devolved — ^as, according to modem 
usage, they should have done twelve years before^on her son Gilbert de Clare, 
and there is no further mention of the Scottish title, as, in his summons to 
parliament in 1308, and in the various grants he received from the new King 
in 1309, he is styled only Ralph de Monthermer. He was taken prisoner at 
Hannockbum, but "found favor in regard of former accidental familiarity with 
the King of Scots, in the Court of England, and was pardoned his Sne for 
Redemption, who thereupon returned into England, and brought the Kimi 
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Target, which had been taken ia that fight, but prohibited the use thCTCof." 
He liied about 1325. He had a second mire, Isabel de Valence, widow of 
John de Hastings, and the second of the four great Pembroke heiresses; but 
his only two sons were by his first marriage, Thomas, Lord Monthermer, the 
eldest, was killed in a seafight with the French in 1340, leaving an only child, 
Margaret de Monthermer, who, by her marriage with the Earl of Salisbury's 
second son, conveyed the barony to the Montaeutes. Edward, the younger, 
was summoned to parliament in 1337 ; but on that single occasion only ; and 
nothing is known as to his posterity. 

Musett ; in Duchesne's list, Muffet : Leland gives it Muschet, which is the 
more correct version. This family bore Argent two bars between six leopards' 
faces Gules, three, two, and one. William Muschet held of the Bishop of Ely 
in 1165 (Lib. Niger), and was Sheriff of Cambridgeshire 2 Ric. I., as was 
William "filius John Muschet" 6, 9, 11, and u Ed III. Muschetts, a small 
manor still held under the Bishop of Ely, retains their name. Adam dc 
Muschet, about 1240, held under Robert de Wakdom at Great Peading in 
Leicestershire (Testa de Nevill). John Musket was Lord of Heccecomb, 
Somersetshire, in 1316 (Palgrave's Pari. Writs). Robert Muschett of Gloucester- 
shire and Hertfordshire, Ralph Musk«tt of Hertfordshire only, in the time of 
Edward L (Rot, Hundred.). At the same dale " Dominus William Muschett " 
was a considerable proprietor in Kent, and held land in Huntingdonshire 
(Ibid). Roger Mushelt gave some land at Benney to the Preceptory of Temple 
Rothley. (Mon. Aogli.) In Dorsetshire, John Muskett held in Winterbome- 
St. Martin ao Ed. III., and during the same reign Gerard Muschet marric-d 
Joan, daughter of Ralph Brett, Forester of Blackmore, and sister and heir to 
another Ralph, but left only a daughter, — HuUhins' Dorset. The name occurs 
in Scotland from a very early period, but was there used as a familiar form of 
MontficheL " The corruption of names, arising from a tendency to abbreviate, 
and to adopt leading sounds, is conspicuous in the following instances, some of 
which occur in the Ragman Roll *- — Monifichet is transformed into Muschet, 
Montalt into Mouhal or Mowat : Vache into Veitch, Baddeby into Baptic, 
Vermel into Wemiel, Grosseteste into Grozet" — W. Chambers. 

Meneuile ! long seated in the counties of Durham and Northumberland. 
Milburn, a member of the Morpeth barony, was held of it by knight's service, by 
Robert de Meneville : see Maekemic's Northumterland. In the former county 
their manor-house at Sledwish, near Whorllon, and within a few fields of the 
Tees, was granted to them at an early date by the old IjDrds of Barnard's Castle ; 
they also held Winston, &c., and one of them, Robert de MeneviU, received 
from King John the hand of Agnes de Dyvelstoun (Uilston) a Northumbrian 

• The instruments of homage to Edwaril I, the " Hammer of the Scots," now 
preserved in the State Paper Office, are usually known by the uncouth title of the 
" Ragman Rolls." 
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heiress. Another Robert, Sheriff of Durham in 1339, acquired the Lordship of 
Horden by purchase from Sir Thomas Holland in 1343 ; and left three sons, of 
whom the youngest alone was married, and had an only daughter, Isabel This 
Isabel, generally called the Lady of Horden, became the heiress, and the estate 
passed to her son by her second husba.nd, Sir William Claxton. Probably the 
William de Meyneyvyle who was twice High Sheriff, firat in 1364 and again in 
1370, was one of her uncles. The family appears seated at Sledwish in the 
following century, and finally came to grief in the first year of Queen Mary's reign. 

" Ninyan Menvill was a partisan of Dudley, Duke of North umberlanH ; and, 
it should seem, joined in proclaiming Lady Jane Grey Queen on the death of 
Edward VI. ; for he was attainted ' of high treason committed al Durham House 
on the 10th of July, I. Mary, in company with John, Duke of Northumberland, 
Andrew Dudley, and John Gayls, Knights, and others,' Menvill escaped wiih 
life, fled, and was outlawed. The Dudleys found favour in the eyes of Elizabeth ; 
and perhaps by a natural revulsion of feeling, all those who, for whatever cause, 
had suffered under the late reign, seemed entitled to grace and mercy from a 
successor who had herself tasted of the bitter cup of persecution. Menvill was 
restored in blood and estate in the first of Elizabeth, whilst the temporalities of 
the See were in the Crown. Yet it seemed doubtful whether Menvill ever 
recovered possession of Sledwish. The Crown, I apprehend, sometimes granted 
these patents of reversal without much minute inquiry into existing circum- 
stances, and the parties interested were left to fight out their batde as they 
might" — Surtecs. At all events, there is no further record of the Menvilles in 
the county histories. Their old manor-house is thus described : " Sledwish Hall, 
lonely and sequestered, is a place of ghastly gray renown. There are tales of 
secret passages and concealments; and some years ago the bones of an infant 
were found carefully deposited in a stone coffin in an adjoining field. The cir- 
cumstance only infers that some of the Catholic resiiienls here might bury their 
dead privately with their own ceremonies, and some persecuted priest may very 
possibly have found refuge here during the horrors of the Popish plot." Yet it 
was for conspiring to place a Protestant princess on the throne that poor Niniaa 
Menville was attainted and outlawed. 

Surtecs believes the family to have been " a branch of th^ Lords Menill 
of Cleveland." But the two names are certainly distinct; for " Dominus de 
Meneuilla 1 feod. lig. :" is found in Duchesne's Feoda Nomtannm. 

Manteuenant : for Maucovenaunt, according to Leland's more correct 
reading; though the true spelling is MauconvenanL This family is entered in 
t\ic JVuMiaire Je Nortnandic, and gave as their arms Gulri mat roses Argent. 
Their seigneurie of Sainte Suzanne was in the district of Ajgentan ; and Charles 
Adolphe de Mauconvenant, Marquis de Sainte Suzanne, sal among the nobles 
of tlie Colentin in the Assembly convoked m 1789, for the Election of the 
States General 
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The first mention of them in England is in 1156, when Mauger Malevenant 
served as Sheriff of Sussex and Surrey. Nicolas dc Maucovcnant held 
William Fitz Alan in Shropshire in 1165 (Liber Niger). William Malcuvenant 
was a tenant of Patric Earl of Sarum in Wiltshire (Ibid.), and witnessed the 
foundation charter of his Priory at Bradstock (Mon. Angl.). GeotTrey de 
Maucovenant held half a knight's fee at Easington in Cleveland of Margaret 
Lady Res of Werke, one of the co-heiresses of Peter de Brus, Lord of Skelton 
(Kirkby's Inquest). In 1314 he was one of the Commissioners of Array in the 
Wapentake, and summoned for service against the Scots (Palgrave's Parliamen- 
tary Writs). Robert Maucovenant ts found in Lincolnshire temp. Ed. I. (RoL 
Hundred,), where both he and Laurence Maucuvenant held in Carlelon of the 
Percy fee (Testa de Nevill). 

Manfe ; more rightly Maufe, according to Leland's reading, or Malfey. 
This name is twice found in the Nomian Exchequer Rolls 1 r8o-95, Alexander 
Malfe was a benefactor of Sawirey Abbey in Huntingdonshire. (Mon. Angl.) 
William Malfed held three knight's fees of Richard de Aquila in Sussex (Liber 
Niger) and Simon Malfe, of Northamptonshire occurs 1 194-98. (Rotuli Curiae 
Regis) : Roger Malfe, of the latter county, in the Rotulus Cancetlarii of 1203. 
Anoiher ^V'illiam Malfe, or Maufee, was certified as one of the Lords of the 
townships of Ripe, Chiddingley, Hoadley, Operton, and I^odport, all in the 
County of Sussex, in 1316. — Palgravis Parliamentary Wrils. Geoffrey and 
Simon Malfey, Suffolk, c 1272. — Rotuli Hundrfdorvm. John Maufe wasamang 
the Barons an<l Knight Bannerets taken prisoners at the battle of Bannock- 
bum. Oliver Malfe held one knight's fee of the Honour of Gloucester; and 
John de Maufe another of Roger de Quincy at Haselbury, Northamplon shire. — 
Testa dc Ntfill. In the Camden Roll of Arms, Maufe bears Argent a Lion 
rampant Sable between nine escallops Gules. 

MenpiQCoy, for Montpingon, in Leland's list Mountpinson ; a baronial 
family, from Montpin^on, near Evreux. The Baron de Montpinson, Bailliagc 
de Vere. and another De Montpinson, Bailliage de Domfront, took their seats 
in the great Assembly of the Norman nobles in 1789. " Ralph de Montpinson 
was Dapifer to William the Conqueror. (Ord. Vit) His son Hugh, who 
married a daughter of Hugh de Grentemesnil, and his grandson Ralph, are also 
mentioned by Ordericus. Philip de Montpinson witnessed 1131 the foundation 
charter of Fountains Abbey, York (Mon. v. 306). The family appears after- 
wards in Lincoln, Essex, Hertford, Norfolk, Wilts; and in 1165 the barony of 
Montpinson in Normandy consisted of fifteen knight's fees. (Feotl. Norm. 
Duchesne)." — The Norman People. They bore D'argent a une lion de sable, a 
we pimen de or en le espaule. Folk de Montepincemoun, first of the name, 
"by marriage with Agnes, only daughter and heir of Ralph Facatus, shortly 
after the Conquest, obtained several lordships in Norfolk, where the family con- 
tinued to flourish till 7 Ed. II„ when William the son of Sir Gyles, sold his 
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estates. From that time till the reign of Edward IV, the Montpinsons con- 
tinued in a state of obscurity. The first who rose to any pubhc notice in Wilts 
was Robert Mompesson, who by marrying the heiress of (lodwyn and Bonham 
obtained considerable property; his son John 18 Edward IV. was Sheriff of 
Wilts, and in the first year of the usurper Richard, his name was put in the 
commission for raising forces in the county. He bore the arms as above given, 
which he must have derived from the Norfolk family, and most probably was 
well aware of his descent from them, 

" The family was dispersed so widely over the West of England that I fear a 
very correct pedigree cannot be obtained." — Hoaris Wilis. I will at least give 
the one furnished by Sir Richard himself, and by Hutchins, in his History of 
Dorset. 

Robert Mompesson of Bathamplon, Wills, the husband of Alice Godwine 
of Gillinghain, was the grandfather of Drew, who died in the lifetime of his 
father John (the Sheriff of 1478 and 1482), leaving three sons, John, Richard, 
and Thomas. John's hne ended in the ensuing generation, but Richard, seated 
at Maiden Bradley, and Thomas, seated at Gorton, were both represented till 
the last century. 

Richard's posterity was transplanted into Dorsetshire by his son's marriage 
with the heiress of Dumford, where the six following generations had their 
abode. The last heirs were two brothers, neither of whom were married. 
Thomas, the eldest, died in 1767, having outlived Henry, the younger, some 
forty-four years. Henry, whose lungs were affected, had been ordered to winter 
in a milder climate, and was on his way to the South of France when he was 
attacked and murdered by a band of robbers near Calais, He was at the time 
in company with Mr. Sebright and two other English gentlemen. " Being 
wounded, but not mortally, by a pistol shot, he fell, and might probably have 
survived had he not, by looking up too soon, been observed by the robbers just 
as they were going off, on which they returned and cut his throat They 
belonged to the former band of the famous Cartouche."— /^«/c//iaf' Dorset. 

The Gorton branch had continued In Wilts, where John Mompesson served 
as High Sheriff in 1508, and Edward Mompesson in 1540. The two last 
mentioned by Hoare were members of parliament Thomas was returned in 
1661 for WUtoo; in 1678 for New Sarura ; in 1681 for Old Saram ; in 1688 for 
the county; and in 1695 again for New Sarum ; while Charles represented'* 
Wilton and Old Sarum from 1698 lo 1705. Thomas, who was knighted m , 
1661, held Pilesdon Court, Dorset, in right of his wife Dinah, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Hugh Windham, Bt. ; and was one of the Commissioners of the 
Privy Seal in 1697. 

Maine, " or Mayenne, from Mayenne in Maine, a powerful baronial house, 
of which Walter de Mayenne occurs m 976 (La Roque, i. 159, 160). Judael 
of Mayenne had a vast barony in Devon io36, and his family long continued 
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there. In 1 165 Waller Fitz Juel de Mayenne (He Meduana) held a barony 

twenty-one knight's Tees in Kent" — Ihe Norman PfepU. Judael appears 
Domesday as Judhel de Totenais, so named from his barony of Totness. 
" Nothing is known of this person but that he pjossessed ihc baronies of 
Totness and Barnstaple, which intimites that he was high in the Conqueror's 
favour." — Lysons. M, Delisle misiakes him for one of the house of Toeni. 
He was probabiy grandfather of the Juhel de Meduana who witnesses one of 
the Empress Maud's charters to Geoftrey de Mandeville. Dugdale mentions 
a Walter de Meduaoa "amongst these who were witnesses to the grant, made 
by William de Braose to the monks of S. Florence at Salmure (Saumur) in 
France, whereof King William the Conqueror and Maud his Queen were some 
of the number." He also speaks of the other Walter, who lived in the time of 
Henry H., and upon the assessment made upon the niarri.tge of the King's 
daughter, certified to a barony of twenty knight's fees de vcteri ftoffamento 
and nine lie nove. He cannot have been fond of campaigning, for the only further 
notice of him to be met with is, that he was fined in 1171 for not joining the 
expedition to Ireland, and again in 1 186 " in regard he was not with the King's 
army at Galway." Nothing more is known of him than that he married the 
widow of Roger Earl of Hereford, who survived him and enjoyed his inheritance. 
But there must be some mistake in the name, for there is no Roger Earl of 
Hereford to be found in the Bohun pedigree. 

Nicholas de Meduana, of Dorset and Somerset, occurs in the Great Roll 
of the Pipe of first Richard 1. .According to Lobineau, "Juhel de Mayenn^ 
Seigneur de Dinan" in 1197, bore on six escutcheons six mullets pierced of six 
points ; a coat entirely different from any of chose borne by the English families 
of this name. One of them — the Maynes of Teffonl-Ewyas, claim, by Burke's 
account, to descend from "Joel de Maine, of King's Nymet, temp. Hen. I.:" 
another, settled in the neighbourhood of Stirling since the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, received the title of Baron Newhaven in 1794. but it 
expired with its first holder. This Sir William was the sixth son of William 
Mayne of Powis, co. Clackmannan, the husband of three wives and the father 
of twenty-one children, " in whose house the cradle is said to have rocked fc* 
fifly years." I need scarcely add that the family is not extinct, though Powis 
passed through one of his granddaughters to the Alexanders, 

Mainard. " Mainardus homo Rogeri Pictavensis," is mentioned in 
Domesday as an under-tenant in Essex and Lincolnshire; and either he or 
another of the name held in Wilts, Hants, and Norfolk, before tlie ConquesL 
*■ M. Mainart or Mainard, Ralph, John, and the estate of the Mainards in 
Normandy are spoken of in the Norman Exchequer Rolls, 1180-1198." — The 
Norman People. The early notices of this family are very scanty, " In the 
hydarium of Henry II. Maynard was certified to hold one hide and half in 
"Chcrleton" (Charlton), but as the pararaouncy of his estate is withheld, no 
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clue is furnished for tracing it to the Domesday lord. Maynard does not occur 
among the feudatories of the Baron)- of WahuU in the IJber Niger, and it may 
therefore be presumed that family had not then acquired interest here." — 
Baker's Norlhamplonskire. Croxton Abbey held five borates in the fee of 
Griseley, the gift of Robert Maynard, senior ; and John Mainard had property 
in Fencot and Moorcot 7 Ed, I. — Bttllington and Ploughley'i Oxfordshire. 
Edward Maynard, in the previous reign, sold to the monastery of Sheppey 
some lands at Milsted, in Kent 

The pedigree of the Viscounts Maynard only commences in the following 
century with John Mainard of Axminster in Devonshire, who served in France 
under the Black Prince, and was appointed Constable of Brest in 1352. Sixth 
in descent from him we find another John Maynard, sitting in Queen Mary's 
first Parliament as Burgess for SL Albans, and numbered among the thirty- 
nine stout Protestants who were indicted in the King's Bench for absenting 
themselves from the House rather than join in accepting the Pope's authority 
in the realm. He had two sons, 1. Ralph; and 2. Sir Henry, father of the 
first Lord Maynard. 

Ralph's descendands lived at Sherford, in the parish of Brixton, which 
passed from them to the Drakes. A younger son named Alexander settled at 
Tavistock, and was the father of Sir John Maynard, Serjeant-at-law, described 
by Fuller as " one of the biggest stars of the conslellarion of pleaders ; the 
bench seeming sick with long longing for him to sit thereon." He was a man 
of high character and ability, and took an earnest part in the struggle against 
Popery that culminated in the Revolution of 1688, He lived to be upwards of 
ninety, and to be presented at Court after King William's landing. The King, 
on being told of his great age, observed that he must have outlived all the 
lawyers that had been his contemporaries. " Ay, and 1 might have outlived the 
laws themselves," replied the old man, " but for the happy coming of Your 
Majesty." His son left two coheiresses; one married to Sir Henry Hobart 
(ancestor of the Eari of Buckinghamshire), the other to the F^rl of Stamford. 

The other successful cadet, to whom we must now revert, Sir Henry 
Maynard, an able and ambitious man, had achieved his fortune more than one 
hundred years before as Secretary to the Lord Treasurer Burghlcy. He pur- 
chased the old estate of the Lovaines, Estaines-in-Turri, or Little F.aston in 
Sussex ; thus seating himself in the county where the original mention of the 
name is found, though the manor held by the Mainard of Domesday — Wickford, 
is in an altogether different district. He sat as member for St. Albans in three 
of Queen Elizabeth's parliame»ts, in another as knight of the shire, and served 
as Sheriff during the last year of her reign. He was knighted either by her or 
King James — authorities differ on this point — and died in 1610. Thi eldest of 
his eight sons, William, "being one of the most considerable peisons in the 
county, appears in the list of the first baronets" the following year; was created 
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Lord Maynard of Wirklow in Ireland in i6zo ; and Lord Maynaid of Est^nes 
in the English peerage in 1628. His successor, the second lord, " was ooe of 
those truly worthy patriots who did not run headlong with the incendiaries of 
the last century " (Morant wrote in 1 766) " but were for taking proper measures 
to deliver this nation from the Tyranny of the Army, and restoring peace to 
these distracted Kingdoms ; for which he and the rest of these patriots were 
irapeach'd of high treason in 1647." Among them was his uncie Sir Joho 
Maynard, M.P. for Lostwithiel, who. for "exerting himself that the army naight 
be disbanded," was expelled from the House of Commons, and committed to 
the Tower as a traitor." 

Lord Maynard was a zealous promoter of the Restoration, and Charles 11^ 
on ascending the throne, wrote to commend him with his own hand. " I do 
assure you there is no man upon whose affection and unbyassed resolutions to 
serve me I do look with more confidence then upon yours ; and therefore you 
may reasonably presume that my kindness is proportionable. I hope it will not 
be long before I have a good occasion to manifest it" Nor had he, in common 
with other suffering loyalists, to rest content with fair words and empty pro- 
mises ; for the King named him Comptroller of his Household, with a seat in 
his I'rivy Council ; and James IL retained him both at this office and at the 
Council Board. The direct line ended with his grandson Charles, the last of 
another family of eight sons, of whom five died young, and three successively 
Lore the title. None of them ever married. Charles, who thus became ihe 
sixth Lord Maynard, and lived a bachelor to the ripe age of eighty-five, obtained 
a Viscountcy in 1766, with remainder to his nearest kinsman in blood, Sir 
William Maynard of VValtliamstow {descended from Secretary Maynard's third 
son). On his death in 1775, Sir William's son, Sir Charles (Sir William himself 
had died three years before) accordingly succeeded to this new honour, and 
transmitted it to a nephew named Henry, with whom it expired in 1865. There 
had been an heir male, for this last Viscount had a son who died the year before 
him, leaving two little daughters. To the eldest, Frances Evelyn — then barely 
four years old — he bequeathed the whole of his estates; and she married in 1881 
Francis Greville Lord Brooke, son of the fourth Earl of \\'arwick. 

Morell. This name is by some writers conjectured to have been (he 
sobriquet of a dark-complexioned man. John Morel was seated in Norfolk in 
1086 (Domesday) and another— if not the same Morel, occurs in Northumber- 
land nine years afterwards. "In the year 1095, Robert Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, and his party, marched into liamborough Casde for security, 
on the approach of the royal troops to chastise them for their treason. The 

* This was one of the unfortunate men whose opinions were in advance of their 
lime. Had he lived nearly two centuries and a half later, he would have been an 
honoured member of the Peace Society, and accounted an earnest — if over-iealous- 
reformer of abuses in expenditure. 
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King, William Rufus, besieged it in person. As traitors never think themselves 
safe anywhere, Mowbray secretly fled for sanctuary to St Oswin's shrine at 
Tynemouth, where he was taken prisoner. His steward and kinsman, Morel, 
with a courage that would have done honour to a better cause, defended the 
Castle in the absence of his unfortunate lord. He defended it against all the 
forces of the King, The King had turned the siege into a blockade, and raised 
a fortress near it called Malvoisin, i.e. Bad Neighbour, some time before the 
Earl fled. Morel, not terrified by so many bad neighbours, still held out, with 
an astonishing perseverance and resolution, to the surprise of the King, who, 
beginning to be uneasy, tried to effect that by policy, which he could not do by 
force. He ordered the Earl to be led up to the very walls, and a declaration to 
be made, that if the Castle did not surrender, his eyes should be instantly put 
ouL This succeeded to his wish. Morel no sooner beheld him in this im- 
minent danger, than he consented to yield upon terms. For his fidelity and 
aflection to his lord, and his gallant defence, the King took him into his Royal 
protection and favour. A god-like action, thus generously to reward a faithful 
enemy!" WalHi' Antiquities of Northumberliwd. Another John Morel (no 
doubt his descendant) held a fief in Northumberland in 1165. (Liber Niger). 
Robert Morel witnesses Jordan de Chevrecourt's grant to Pontefract (Mon. 
AngL) William Morel, in the time of Henry HI., held one knighfsfee at Newton- 
Morrel, near Gilling, of the Honour of Richmond. — GaUs Richmondskire, The 
coat of Sir William Morele, " les arme's de France ove un lyon recoup^e 
d'argent ung bende de goules," is entered in 1322 on the roll of the battle of 
Boroughbridge. — Palgntv^s Parltamintary Writs. In the same year Lucas 
Morel, resident in the Hundred of Hinckford, testified as " being blind and 
exceeding fourscore years of age." — Ihid. 

The name extended throughout England. Middleton Morel was their seat in 
Northumberland. Ralph Morell held one knight's fee in Roding-MoreU, Essex, 
of the Honour and Castie of Aungre (Ongar). Geoffrey Morell was the owner in 
'3*7 ; "and the year following a fine passed between him, Joan his wife, and Alan 
Morell." — Morant. Another manor in the parish of Gosfield, in the same county, 
was named from them ; and some of the family "were living in Hedingham Sible 
as low as the reign of Henry VHL" In the lime of Henry I., " Morel de 
Heddendon " held of the barony of Robert de Y.vya&.~Duticumb's ffere/ordsAire. 
Nicholas Morrel, of Lincolnshire, occurs in the Rotulus Caneetlarii ai 120a, 

Mainell, or De Grente-mesnil, fromCrente-mesnil (now Grand mesnil) in the 
arrondissement of Lisieux. Hugh de Grente-mesnil," a brave Souldier," fought 
stoutly at Hastings, and " was that day in great peril : his horse ran away with 
him, so that he was near falling, for in leaping over a bush the bridle rein broke, 
and the horse plunged forward. Tlie English seeing hira ran to meet him with 
their hatchets raised, but tfce horse took fright, and turning quickly round brought 
him safe back again." — Waee. Two years after the battle he was appointed, with 
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Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, William Fitz Osbem, and others, one of the Justiciars 
of England during the King's absence in Normandy. He was Viscount of 
Ldccstershire and Hampshire, and according to Domesday, held one hundred 
and four Lordships, of which two-thirds, with the Honour of Hinckley — in right 
whereof he was Lord High Steward of England — were in Leicestershire. He 
lived to be a very old man, and in 1094, *' being grown aged and infirm, he took 
upon bim the habit of a Monk ; and within six days afterwards departed this 
life, whereupon Bernard and David, two Monks of St Ebrulfe's " (a Norman 
monastery he had restored and endowed), " having seasoned his Corps with Salt, 
and wrapped it in an Hide, conveyed it to Normandy, where it was honourably 
buried on the South side of their Chapter-house." — DvgdaU, His elder sons left 
no posterity : but from the fourth, Ivo, de,scended Hugh de Grentemesnil, whose 
daughter Fetronill became his sole heir, and brought to her husband, Robert 
Blanchmains, Earl of Leicester, the Honour of Hinckley and the Hereditary 
Stewardship of England, which afterwards passed, through her daughter Amicia, 
to the Montforts. This Countess Fetronill left a singular bequest to the church 
of Leicester — a coil of her own hair, twisted mto a rope, by which she desired 
that the lamp always kept alight in the choir might be suspended. It is further 
recorded of her, that when she was ta.ken prisoner with her husband at Ijcicester, 
" desirous of lessening the prize which their enemies had obt-iined, she drew from 
her finger a ring set with a precious stone of great value, and threw it into the 
river." — SulHngten <tnd Ploughley's Oxon. 

A branch of the Meynells is of very early date in Yorksliire : but how — or if 
at all— related to Hugh the Justiciar, we are not informed, " Stephen, Sire de 
Mesnil, temp. William I., obtained great estates in York and Notts. His sod 
Robert and grandson Stephen joined in the foundation of Scarth Abbey, York 
(Burton, Mon. Ebor. 357). Hence the Lords Meynil of York, Gilbert,* second 
son of Stephen L, was of Notts 1130, and was ancestor of the Meynells of 
Meynil Langley." — The Norman Pe^pU. The first Ix>rd Meinill was Nicholas, 
great grandson of the second Stephen, who, for good service in the Welsh wars, 
had a debt of one hundred marks remitted to him by Edward I., besides a grant 
of free warren on all his lands in Yorkshire. He afterwards served in the Scottish 
campaigns, and had summons to parliament in 1295. Five years previously, he 
had brought a charge i^ainst his wife of an attempt to poison him, and though 
she is said to have successfiiUy cleared her character, would never see her again. 
The barony became extinct with his son Nicholas in 1311 : but was re-granted 
in 1 336 to an illegitimate son of the same name, who married a daughter of Lord 
Ros of Hamlake, and left an only ciiild, Elizabeth. She married John, second 
Lord D'Arcy, conveying this second Barony of Meinill to her descendants, with 

• One pedigree of the Meynells calls this Gilbert a younger brother of the Hugo 
de GreniemesQil who was in the Conqueror's army, and yet makes him by a manifest 
absurdity, the falber of Robert McyneL', mcnlioncd iu ii6j ! 
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whom it remained till 1418, when it fell into abeyance among the sisters of the 
eleventh Lord D'Arcy. 

Gilbert, the ancestor of the Meynells of King's Langley, was the father of 
Robert, who ii Hen. II. held live knight's fees of Ralph Fitz Herbert One of 
these was Langley in Derbyshire, His son William was seated there, and bore 
the arms of his feudal suzerains, the Fitz Herberts; to which Hugo, the next 
heir, Steward to the Earl of Derby, added the horse-shoes of the Ferrers, Hugo's 
grandson, who represented Derbyshire in Edward I.'s fifth parliament, married 
an heiress, the daughter of Robert de la Ward, Steward of the Household to 
Edward I., and again clianged his coat of arms for the Vair, Ar. and So. of the 
De la Wards, which his descendants continued thenceforward. 

In the next generation, Hugh Meynell, who fought at Cressy and Poictiers, 
was a baron by writ i Ed. HI. ; but the summons was not repealed, either to his 
son or his grandson. With the latter the elder line failed ; but a younger brother, 
Wiiham, of Yeavely and Willington, was the direct ancestor of Hugo Meynell 
Ingram, of Hoar Cross in Statfordshire, at whose death in 1871 the family 
became extinct. The name of Ingram was taken on account of the great inherit- 
ance of the Viscounts Irvine, which eventually came to the descendants of the 
third of the five sisters of the last Viscount, Elizabeth Ingram, married in 1783 to 
Hugo Meynell, younger, of Bradley. 

Malellise ; for Maules, or Mculles ; (Leiand gives it Meulos :) from MeuUes, 
near Orbcc, in the arrondissement of Lisieux. Baldwin de Meules or de Molis, 
whose estates in Devonshire fill eleven columns of Domesday, was of the blood 
royal of Normandy, being the youtiger son of Gilbert Crespin, Earl of Brionne 
and of Eu, whose grandfather was Duke Richard Sans Peur. Count Gilbert, 
" illustrious alike in his fore-fathers and his descendants," had been one of the 
early guardians of the Conqueror, and was waylaid and murdered in 1040 as he 
was peaceably riding near Eschafour, expecting no evil. His two young sons, 
for whom a similar fate was apprehended, were conveyed by their friends to the 
court of Baldwin of Flanders, then " the common protector of banished men ; " 
and his lands seized and appropriated. Count Baldwin harboured the fugitives 
for thirteen years ; till, on the occasion of his daughter Matilda's marriage with 
Duke William, his son-in-law, at his intercession, restored to them the Norman 
fiefs that their father had held Richard received Orbec and Bienfaite, and 
Baldwin Sap and Meules, Both brothers were in the Conqueror's army, and 
both are mentioned by Wace, the elder as 

" Dam Richard ki licnl Orbec," ' 
and the younger as the " Sire de Sap." 

* The name of this Richard is one of the principal omissions on the Battle Roll. 
Of hja blood was the splendid and f.ir-famcd lineage of Ue Clare, Earls of Hertford, 
Gloucester, and Pembroke. 
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This Sire de Sap, who received from his Royal kinsman the great barony of 
Oakhampton, comprising one hundred and sixty-four West country manors, and 
the Hereditaiy Shrievalty of Devon, is variously called in Chronicles Baldwin the 
Viscount, Baldwin the Sheriff, Baldwin of Exeter, Baldwin de Sap, Baldwin de 
Meules, Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, or Baldwin de Brionne, " to the bewilderment of 
readers unversed in Norman genealogy." The King further entrusled to him 
the custody of the dearly-won city of Exeter, and of the great castle that he 
was directed to build tliere, to make room for which as many as forty-eight 
houses had to be cleared away. He died at about the same time as his elder 
brother — before 1090 ; and a miraculous story is told in 1091 by one Walkeline 
(afterwards known as St, Aubjn, Bishop of Angers), of his appearance after death. 
Walkelin, then a parish priest, had been sent for in the middle of the night to 
shrive a sick man ; and on his way home, was alarmed at hearing the tiamp of 
approaching soldiers, believing that he was about to encounter some of Robert 
de Belesme's men, marching to the siege of Courcy Castle. He prudently 
determined to keep out of sight ; and attempted to hide himself under some 
medlar trees until they had gone by. But lie was suddenly confronted by a giant 
bearing a mighty club, who cried in a voice of thunder : " Stand ! Not a step 
further I " and the priest, frozen with terror, remained rooted to the spot ; the 
grim club-bearer standing by his side. Then, in the bright moonlight, a long 
and lamentable procession passed before his wondering eyes ; a procession of the 
dead, bemoaning the evil that they had done in their time. There were many he 
had known in life, both men and women ; his own brother Robert ; former 
neighbours and friends ; great barons and Seigneurs ; Bishops, Abbots, and 
priests — some who had been regarded as saints upon earth — yet all alike bowed 
down with anguish, groaning, and bewailing the excmciating torments of pur- 
gatory. Amidst the ghastly throng he recognised the dead faces of two great 
men that had not long before passed away, Richard and Baldwin, the sons of 
Count Gilbert of Brionne. 

Baldwin had been twice married; but of his wives the Christian names only 
are known. Albreda, the first, was a kinswoman of the Conqueror's ; " the King 
gave him his aunt's daughter to wife," as one of his sons states in a memorial 
addressed to the Duke of Normandy, and quoted by Ordericus ; Emma, the 
second, was probably the " wife of Baldwin the Sheriff" that is entered in Domes- 
day. He had three sons ; Richard, his heir ; Robert, who received in 1090 his 
grandfather's town and castle of Brionne ; and William ; besides three daughters, 
of whom Adeliza atone survived him. 

Richard, generally known as Richard Fitz Baldwin, who succeeded as 
Baron of Oakhampton and Sheriff of Devon, died s. p. in 1137, and was first 
buried at Brightly, but by desire of his sister Adeliza subsequently transferred 
to Ford Abbey. She was his sole heiress, and in her own right Sheriffess of 
Exeter and Baroness of Oakhampton. She was the wife of Randolph Avencl, 
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by whom she had an only child, Maud, who succeeded to her barony and was 
twice married ; first to Robert d'Avranches ; and secondly to another Robert, a 
bastard son of Henry I. By her first husband she had one daughter named 
Hawise ; by the second another named Maud ; " Which Daughters, by each 
Husband, being great Heirs, and in Minority at their respective Fathers' 
Deaths, were by King Henry il, comra.itted to the Custody of Reginald de 
Courtenay. He therefore discerning the advantage he had by thus being their 
Guardian, took Hawyse (the elder) for his own Wife; and match'd Maude {the 
younger) lo William de Courtenay his own Son by a former Wife." — Dugdale. 
No more complete or compendious arrangement could have been devised for 
securing the great Barony of Oakhampton to his posterity ! 

Another of the name, Roger de Meulles, who in 1086 held three manors in 
Devonshire under Baldwin the Viscount, founded a venerable West-country 
house that is still in existence. It is clear that he must have been a kinsman 
of his suzerain's, but there is no evidence to show that he was his son, as 
the family pedigree would lead us to believe. His posterity was seated in 
Cornwall as well as in Devon and Somerset, the name gradually lapsing into 
Moels, Mules, and Moyle. Dugdale mentions another Roger de Meules in the 
time of Stephen ; but begins his account nearly one hundred years later with 
Nicolas, who married one of the co-heiresses of James de Newmarch, in whose 
right he possessed Cadbury and Sapeston in Somersetshire. He further received 
considerable grants in Devonshire from Henry HI. ; and "was in such high 
esteem with the King, that James his Son and Heire was by special Command 
admitted to have his Education with Prince Edward, Hugh de Giffard and 
Bernard dc Savoy (his Tutors) being required to receive him, with one Servant, 
and to find him Necessaries." As "a stout and expert soldier," Nicolas was 
throughout his life employed in offices of trust and importance; having at 
different limes served as Constable of eight royal castles. Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Governor of the Channel Islands, and Seneschal of Gascony, 
where he gained a signal victory in 1243 over the King of Navarre, and took 
him prisoner on the field His eldest son died before him ; and the second, 
Roger, was his successor, and the father of John, a baron by writ in 1199, with 
whose three sons the line terminated. The last of them, John, fourth Lord 
Moels, died in 1377, leaving two daughters, Muriel, married to Sir Tbomas 
Courtenay, and Margaret, Lady Itotreaux, between whom the estates were 
divided and the barony fell into abeyance. 

The present family of Mules is derived by Burke from a second son of 
Nicholas, second Lord Moels, who, as Dugdale expressly informs us, died 
s, p. 9 Ed. II. But, setting aside tliis impossilile ancestor, they are lineally 
descended from Sir John Mules, living before the reign of Richard II., and 
married to the heiress of the Flavells, " who brought the manor of Emsborough 
and a goodly patrimony to him," which aft" ' a^l away through heiresses. 
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Memorous ; a singular name, John de Mumuni' held one half a knight's 
fee in Purteshull, Gloucestershire, of the Honour of Gloucester, and half a fee 
of WDliam Stuteville.— 7"«/a de NeviU. 

This is the only occasion on which I have mel with it : unless, indeed, we 
stretch a point, and agree to recognize it under a disguise, Henry and William 
Mimeno, about 1 200, witness a deed of Andrew Fitz Milo at Stokesay. — Eytfftis 
Salop. A charter from Roger de Momery to Bishop Roger de Meyland is 
preserved in the muniment room of the Chapter of Lichfielil — StoffarJsAirf 
Historical Collations^ voL vu p. 2. 

Morreis; presumably from the fief of SL Maurice in Normandy. The 
families of this name were numerous. "Morris Court in Bapcliild." Kent, 
took its name from one of them, anil was long their residence. They were 
extinct there before the end of Henry IV.'s reign, — Hastafs Kmt. John 
Morice, Moricz, Moriz or Moryce, Knight or Banneret, was a man of note and 
influence in the reign of Edward U, He was knight of the shire for Bedford 
in 132a and 1327; hvire also Conservator of the peace for the county; 
summoned to attend the great Council at Westminster in 1324; and the same 
year appointed one of the Commissioners of array for Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, " empowered to raise and march certain detachments of 
hobeiers and archers for service in Gascony." — Palgrai'c's Parliamentary Writs. 
We there meet with two more John Morices who were his contemporaries; 
John Morice of Cambridge, a burgess for Cambridge in 1307, 1324, and 1327 ; 
and John Morice, who served as knight of the shire for Huntingdon in 1319 
and 132a. He was probably the ancestor of the John Morys whose name 
appears on the list of the Gentry of Huntingdon in 1433. 

Morleian Maine. I believe that here, as in the case of Mountmariin 
Yners (see Introduction, p. xiii,), a letter has accidentally disappeared, and 
that we should read " Morlei and Maine," There are thirteen instances of 
names thus joined together in Holinshed's copy, though for the sake of 
convenience, I have always separated them, and shall do so now. 

The Morleys were a Norfolk family; and two of the name — Ingulf and 
Morell de Morley — witness the foundation charter of Windham Priory in the 
time of Henry I. They first come into notice during the reign of Edward 1., 
when Sir William de Morley, who had served in the Scottish wars, was 
summoned to parliament as a baron. His son Sir Robert, named by Edward III. 
Admiral of the Fleet from the Thames mouth Northwards, was the gallant 
commander that won the greatest victory ever yet obtained over the French at 
sea ;" the hke Sea-fight having never before been seen." This was on Easter 
Day, 1341, when Lo«l Morley attacked and well nigh annihilated the enemy's 
fleet off Shiys in Flanders; and the following year "sayliiig with that Fleet 
unto Nomundy, and other Ships from the Cinque-ports, he burnt Fourscore 
Ships of the Nonnans, with three Port-Towns, and other Villages." Twice 
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again — in 1348 am! 1355 — he was in command of the victorious Northern 
fleet ; nor were his services less freely rendered on shore. They extended over 
a. period of thirty-two years, during which he participated in the glories of 
Cressy, for his first camiiaign in France was undertaken in 1327, and the 
eighth and last in 1359. He died while attending the King thither again in the 
following year, being then Constable of the Tower. He was twice married. 
His first wife, Hawise, sister and heir of John le Mareschal, had brought him 
the hereditary office of Marsha! of Irelaad and the barony of Rie, comprising 
the hundreds of Eynsford and Fourhow, with other estates in Norfolk, l)csides 
lands in Essex and Herts. Two of her manors, Swanton-Morley in NorfoUc, 
and Ha!lingbury-Morley in Essex, stil! bear his name. His second wife was 
Joan de Tyes; and by each marriage he had a son: i. Sir WiUiam, Marshal 
of Ireland in his mother's right ; 2. Sir Robert, " styled cousin and heir of 
Sir Robert de Montalt, formerly Steward of Chester," and twice mentioned in 
the French wars, whose line expired with !iis great-granddaughter Margaret, the 
wife of Thomas Radcliffe. 

His eldest son and his grandson, successively Barons Moriey, were, like 
him, engaged in the King's service in France ; and the grandson, Sir Thomas, 
fourth Lord, arriving at Calais in 13S0 " with divers other English Iiords, rode 
with his Banner dispia/d" in full feudal slate. But to this banner it would 
appear there was another claimant " In 1395," lilomfield tells us, " there was 
a Cause in the Court of Chivalry between Sir John Lovell, Plaintiff, and this 
Sir Thomas, concerning the arms of Moriey, Argmt a Lion Sable, claimed by 
Level! as heir to the Lords liurnell, who !)ore the said .\rms ; Maud, sister and 
heir of Sir Edmund I3umell, having married John, Lord Lovell, his gra,nd£ilher. 
Lord Motley pleaded that the Arms belonged to his Ancestors fixjm the 
Conquest, time out of mind, without Impeachment, except by Nicholas Lord 
fiumell at the siege of Calais, who claiined against Sir Robert de Moriey his 
Ancestor; to whom the Arras were adjudged by the Constable and Marslial, 
and that they had borne them ever since. It seems certain, however, that the 
ancient arms of the Morleys were Argent a Lion Sable, sometimes double- 
queued, and arc those of Roger de Crcssi, assumed by the Morleys. who 
inherited from him." Morant gives them Argml, a lion passant between two 
bars Sable, thereon, tliree !>ezants. The Bumcll lion was crowned. 

The next in succession, a second Sir Thomas, was retained to serve 
Henry V. with ten men-atanns, and thiity archers; "and being with him in 
France, at the time of his death, bore one of the Banners of Saints wliich were 
carried at his solemn FuneraL" He wa.s the father of Robert, sixth and last 
Lord Moriey, who died in 1443, leaving as his sole heiress a baby daughter, 
Alianor, little more than ten months old. She carried the barony to William 
Lovell, the second son of William, Lord I^ovell and Holland, and it passed to 
their son Hcnty, who died s, p., " unhappily slain at Dixmuyde in Flanders in 
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1489;" and then to theii daughter Alice, the wife of Sir William Parker. 
stand aid-bearei to Richard III. Her son was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Morley in 1555; and his line continued till 1686. The old barony then fell 
into abeyance. Dugdale, I should observe, always spells the name " Morfe." 

There was, it appears, a Welsh family that bore it; for Williams, in his 
History of Mmntoulh, tells us that " the daughter and heir of Sir John Morley of 
Raglan married Thomas Gwillym-ap-Jcnkin, and brought Raglan and a great 
estate belonging to it." 

The tide of Earl of Morley was granted in 1815 to Lord Boringdon, 
descended from a very old Devonshire family that bore the name of Parker, 
but was wholly unconnected by blood with the earlier Lords Morley, and boie 
different anns. 

Maine : a duplicate. (See p. 301.) 

Maieuere: from Maulevrier,* near RoueiL In the Bayeux Inquest 
" feodum Malevrier in Asni^res debet servitium dim. mil." " Helto de 
Mauleverer held in Kent in 1086, and 1120 Helto, his son, witnessed the 
charter of Bolton, York (Mon. iu 101)." — -Tlie Norman People. "Robert de 
Roumeli (who, after the forfeiture of Earl Edwin, was the first grantee of his 
lands in Craven), gave to this second Helto and his wife Billiholt the manors of 
Bethmesley, Hawkswick, and East Malham, which their descendants continued 
to hold as feudatories of the Honour of Skipton, Helto's son, 'Wil'mus 
Maleporar,' who was in possession at the time of the marriage of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I., and his grandson, also William, ai Hen. II. are both 
mentioned in the Black Book of the Exchequer. In the same year the son of this 
second William, Hello, gave Hawkswick to the monks of Fountains ; and this 
grant was confirmed by Aaliza de Roumeli. Allerton and Bethmesley continued 
in the direct line of this family till William Mauliverer, who had three sons, 
Ralph, Henry, and William, gave the latter to his third son, from whom 
descended in succession William, Giles, and Wilham, which last had Sir WiUiam 
Mauliverer, knL, father of Sir Peter Mauliverer, who lived in the reign of 
Edward III,, and left iwo daughters and co-heiresses, Alice, married to Sir John 
Middleton of Stockcld, and Thomasirie to William de la Moore, of Otterbume, 
by whom he had Ehzabeth, his only daughter and heiress, who, marrying 
Thomas Clapham, brought the manor of Bethmesley into that family. The 

* There appear to be several places of this name. " Lamartlni^re (1735), who 
gives MauJevrier as the name of a little town in Anjou, of a parish in the Pays de 
Caux in Normandy, and of a forest in the same province, says of the first-named 
place, ' Cetle villc a ixi b.ltie par Foulques N<?ra, qui la donna h un de ses chevaliers, 
qui pnt le nom de cette tcrrc el la transmit ^ sa posterity' Both places are found in 
Aubert de la Chenaye Des Bols (Did. de la Noblesse), who also gives Maulevrier, a 
property and seigniory in Hurgundy, possessed in the fourteenth and fifteenth ccn- 
luries by a branch of the house of Uum.is-Marcilly." — A'. J". Ckarnoik. 
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eldest son of this match was John Clapham, a " famous esquire " in the wars of 
York and Lancaster, and a vehement partisan of the house of Lancaster, in 
whom the spirit of his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive." — Whitakur's 
Cravm. The Mauleverers hoK Argent three greyhounds cursant Sable, collared 
of the first : armes parlantes, in allusion to their name ; and had their burial- 
place in the church of Bolton Priory, where they had founded a chantry. 
Beneath this is the vault where, according to tradition, they and their 
descendants were always interred upright : — 

" There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand : 
And in his place among son and siie 
Is John de Clapbani, that fierce esquire, 
A valiant man and a name of dread 
In the ruthless wars of White and Red ; 
Who dragg'd Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch." 

Allerton-Mauleverer, between Boroughbridge and Wetherby, was their residence 
for more than five hundred years ; and several of the family appear on the roll 
of High Sheriffs of the county. The first of these, who bore the remarkable 
name of Halvatheus, served 8 Henry V- ; John Mauleverer 13 Henry VIII.; 
and Sir Thomas 6 Edward VI. The latter had been knighted at Flodden, 
and was succeeded by his cousin and son-in-law Sir Richard, again Sheriff 
31 Elizabeth, who was the father of a second Thomas, created a baronet in 
1641, Vet this newly-honoured Sir Thomas turned traitor, sat on the King's 
trial, and signed his death-warrant. The fifth baronet, who died unmarried in 
r7i3, was the last of the line; and Allerton-Mauleverer passed to his stepfather 
Lord Arundeil. 

Other branches there had been, seated at Allerton-Gledhow, Potter-Newton, 
and Woodersomc ; and one of the last-named house, who married a Cleveland 
heiress in the time of Edward IV, , was still represented at the end of the last 
century. AmclifTe (i.e. Erne or Eagle Cliff), " the dark hill, steep and high," 
that, clothed with its hanging woods, looks down upon the ruins of the old 
Carthusian Priory of Mount-Grace, is one of the peaks of the so-called Alps of 
England, and was the ancient domain of the Colevilles of the Dale. Joan, 
sister and co-heir, of Sir John de Colevile, brought it to Sir Richard Mauleverer, 
whose descendants held it for upwards of three hundred years. " This family," 
says Longstaffe, "wore the field sable, and collared the greyhounds of the 
Malus Leporarius with gold. They give the greyhound as a device in a variety 
of ways, and had another beautiful badge, the maple-leaf; but I suspect that it 
is a Colville one, and not [lalernal. William Mauleverer, in time of Elizabeth, 
was the genealogist of the family ; but it would have been extraordinary indeed 
had he escaped Ae temptations of his age. His waverings have their inl*'*** 
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In 1581, at the age of twenty-four, he prefixes some verses to the well-knovn 
fiction, which generally passes as the pedigree of Mauleverer. In 1584, he signs 
the true pedigree in the Visit of Yorkshire. The said fictitious pedigree is in 
fact brought down to 1587, and in 1591 it is emblazoned on vellum, certified 
^far nu^ Lanaisttr Herald at Arms" and sealed with that unscrupulous heiald^s 
coat In 1 60 1, at the age of forty-five, Mauleverer re>'erts to the truth, and 
elaborates with proofis in exUnso for every generation, ^ my petdgree collected 
and contrived out of myne ancient and newe evidences." It had been well 
had the Elizabethan heralds' contrivances been triumphantly refiited by every 
family in the same way. The last male heir, Timothy Mauleverer, died 
in 1794. 

Maudut, from Mauduit, near Nantes. Some have sought out an ungracious 
meaning to this name, affirming that it signifies maUdadus^ or evil-taught 
Geofirey Maudit held in Wilts in capiU 1086, and his brother WHliam held a 
barony in Hampshire at the same date. The latter was afterwards Chamberlain 
to Henry L, and received fi-om that King the hand and estates of one of his 
wards, Maud de Hanslape, who brought with her the feudal Barony of Hanslape 
in Bucks, " the castle and honour of Porcestre " (Porchester) and " Bergedone " 
(Berwedon) " in Com. RutL with the whole Soke, which Queen Maud gave to 
the before-specified Maud." Their descendants held their Buckinghamshire 
barony ** by the service of Chamberlain to the King in his Exchequer : " and one 
of them, William Mauduit, having married Alice de Newburgh, the daughter of 
Waleran, fourth Earl of Warwick, his son succeeded to that Earldom on the 
death of Margery, the last heiress, in 1263, "with the Castle and honour of 
Warwick, and all the manors and lands thereto belonging." It was one of the 
fairest inheritances in England, but he only possessed it during four years, and 
left no son to succeed to it when he died. His only sister Isabel married 
William de Beauchamp, the " Blind Baron " of Elmley, and thus brought the 
Earldom of Warwick into the family that made it so famous. Isabel afterwards 
took the veil in the convent she had founded at CokehilL Walton-Mauduit in 
Warwickshire took the name, as did Easton- Mauduit and Gaston Mauduit in 
Northamptonshire. 

Castlethorpe in Bucks is the site of " the ancient Castle of the barony of 
Hanslape, taken and demolished in 12 17 by Foulkes de Brent, when it was 
garrisoned against the King by its owner William Mauduit, one of the rebellious 
barons. It exhibits traces of very extensive buildings." — Lysons, 

The descendants of the Wiltshire baron long continued seated at Somerford 
Mauduit in that county, and one of them had summons to parliament as a baron 
of the realm. This was John Mauduit, who served as Sheriff 3 Ed. III., was 
Constable of Old Sarura, and died in 1347, leaving a son, "of whom," says 
Dugdale, " I have not heard what became. But there was another John Mauduit, 
who had his residence at Wermenstre in Com. Wiltes ; " and bequeathed a great 
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inheritance to his little granddaughter Maud (then only nine years old) at his 
death in 1364. 

Mountmarten, from a town so named in Normandy. " Mountmartin 
prh la incr was held of the Honour of Mortain, and was situate within the 
jurisdiction of the Vicomti! of Cerences." — T. StapUlon. The fair of Montmartin, 
established before 1082 by Robert Count of Mortain, had some celebrity, and 
was much frequented by the Bretons. Jordan de Montniartin occurs in the 
Norman Exchequer Rolls, during the last years of the twelfth century. The 
name remained in the Duchy till 1789, as it was then bome by one of the nobles 
of the Cotentin assembled for the election of the Stales General. 

The earliest notice that I have found of it in England is in the thirteenth 
century, when Jordan de Montmartin received from Henry HI. a grant of Trian- 
stone in Kent, He was dead before 1251, and the land had passed to Ospringe 
Hospital.— *4ri-(iBy/(ifii7 Cantiana. The next in date, Matthew, served Edward I, 
in his Scottish wars, and is the " Mons, Mathy de Montnurtyn" who in 1305 
appears on the " Roll of the Magnates and others who had served under the 
King at the siege of Stirling, &c. : " and was " Del lioustel le Roi demorantf a 
Dunfermelyn." In 1307 he had license " to enclose and krenellate liis manse of 
Bum" (Uorne, as it appears in Domesday, now Weslboumc) on the extreme 
western boundary of Sussex, adjoining Hampshire {Sussex Archffiologia). In 
neither county, however, can I find any further trace of the family, with this one 
exception, that John de Monte Martino was Prior of Lewes in 1319. Two 
years after that, Ponsard de Montmartin occurs in Essex. He was summoned 
from the Hundreds of Dengie and Thurstable to attend the muster at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne for service against the Scots : and in 1324 received a summons to the 
great Council at Westminster. — Palgrav<^s Parliammlary Writs, But I have 
not succeeded in discovering anything mo re concerning him, or any descendants 
of his. 

Mantelet, or Montellis : Duchesne gives it Mantel. William de Montellis 
is mentioned in Normandy about 11 98, The name, as Mantel, dates from the 
Conquest in England. "Turstin Mantel was a baron in Buckinghamshire 1086 
(Domesday) : where he also held some land under the Earl of Mortaine ; and in 
II 15 King John granted Tottenhoe, in the same county, to Ralph ManteL In 
iJio, Osbert Mantel is mentioned as enfeoffing Robert de Beauchamp; and 
another (if not the same, Ralph Mantel, as the deed is undated) granted 
Tottenhoe to Snclsham Priory; his son William and his brother Geoffrey 
witnessing the deed." — Lipscomb's Bucks. No further account of them is to be 
found in that county. In Nottliampton shire, "the Mantel is had an interest in 
Rode as early as the reign of Henry II., where, and at Hartwell, &c., insulated 
individuals are continually ■<' neriods; buinoregular descent 

can be verified prior 'vied a fine of the manor of 

Hcyford ia fee si confound him with his 
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grandson of ihe same name who died in 1503. Walter Mantel), the next to 
succession, was knighted. His son, John Manteil, sallying forth in a nocturnal 
frolic with his brother-in-law, Lord Dacre to chase the deer in Sii N. Pelhacn's 
park at I^ughton in 1541, encounter'd three men, one of whom was mortally 
wounded in the affray. He and his associates were tried for murder and 
executed ; and their estates escheated to the Crown, To complete the irre- 
trievable rain of the house, his son Walter Mantell engaged in the Kentish 
insurrection headed by Sir Thomas Wyatl, and being taken prisoner with him, 
was sent to the Tower, and soon after executed in Kent, and attainted." — 
Baker's Northants. His uncle and namesake, who had purchased the site of 
Norton Priory in 1553, suffered in the same cause in the same year at Seren 
Oaks, and his estate also fell under attainder. It was, however, restored to his 
son Matthew by Queen Elizabeth, and was still held by his descendaots when 
Hasted's History of Kent was published in 1790. The name is sometimes 
given as Mantle. They bore Argent a cross engrailed between four mullets 
Sable. 

In Essex, Robert Mantel! held Little Maldon of the Honour of Peverell 
and founded a Cistercian Monastery at Bilegh in irSo. He was Sheriff of the 
county for twelve consecutive years — from 1169 to 1181; and Mathew de 
MontcU (probably his son) filled the same office during four years of King John's 
reign. John Mantell appears as Sheriff in 1108: Mathew again (joined with 
him) in 1214; and with Robert Mantell in 1Z15; Robert alone in 1219. 
Another Mathew left a widow named Cecily, who held Little Maldon in laSg ; 
but this is the last time their name appears in the history of the county. — 
Morant. 

Miners; in Duchesne's list, by the accidental omission of the first letter, 
this appears as yners. A Herefordshire family of this name (extinct in the 
male line since 1765) claims to have been seated at Treago, in that county, 
from the lime of the Conquest : but their pedigree only begins in the fourteenth 
century with John dc Miners, Constable of the Castle of SL Briavel under 
Edward \\. The name, however, is found much earlier, as Gislebett and 
Henry de Mincriis occur in Palgrove's Rofuli Curia Regis of 1198. ITiey held 
of the Honour of Bretcuil in Normandy, {Dtuhesne,) 

Here, as in so many other instances, 1 am disposed to adopt Inland's 
earlier reading, which gives this and ti^e next name as " Manclerke et Manets." 

The house of Manners takes its time-honoured name from Mesnifcres, near 
Rouen. "The family of Mesniferes long continued in Normandy, Ralph and 
Roger de Mesniferes being mentioned in ihc Exchequer Rolls of 119S, and 
William de Mesni£res in 1232, whose descendants continued to be of con- 
sequence till about r4oo, when the male line ceased. Richard de Manieres 
came to England 1066, and in 1086 held of Odo of Bayeux, Borne, Kent, and 
Bcnestede, Surrey (Doniesd.). He was father of Tirel de Maniert-s, who, with 
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Helias de St. Saens, a neighbouring noble, devoted himself to the cause of 
William Clito, the dispossessed hcit of Robert of Normandy, and the legitimate 
heir to the throne. These faithful adherents of Clito lost their estates, and had 
to endure extreme suflerings on his behalf. On his death-bed he recommended 
them to his uncle, Henry I., who accepted their submission. Tircl ile Manteres, 
who was sumamed ' Peregrinus,' or the Wanderer, from his adventures with 
William Clito, granted the church of Benestede, Surrey, to St Mary Overy temp. 
Hen. I. (Mon. ii. 85), and gave the manor of Benestede in free marriage with his 
daughter to William, Earl of Salisbury. Hugh de Maniere, his son, was also 
sumamed ' Peregrinus,' and with his son Richard ' Peregrinus ' or de Manieres, 
made grants in Hants to WaverJey Abbey (Manning and Bray, ii. 146). He had 
another son, Robert, who is mentioned in the charters, and whose gift, as well as 
that of his brothers, was confirmed by Eugenius III. in 1147 (Mon, Angl, iL). 
In 1165 this Robert held part of a fee in Northumberland; and his sons, Walter 
and Thomas de Maners, witnessed a charter of William de Vesci 1178 (Mon. ii. 
59a). Their elder brother Henry had issue Reginald de Manieres, who witnessed 
a charter of Hugh, Count of Eu, temp, John (Mon. iL gai), and as ' De 
Maisneris' is also mentioned in Normandy 11 98 (Magn. Rotul. Scaccarii Nor- 
mannix). From him descends the house of Manners of Ethel, Northumberland ; 
and from another branch Baldwin de Maners, a baron by writ in 1309," — The 
Norman Piople. 

Etal, the original seat of the family, was held of the barony of Wooler ; and 
in 1277 Sir Robert de Maners had a writ of military summons to " go against 
Llewellyn Prince of Wales, according to the service he owed of two knight's 
fees in the county of Northumberland ; but being infirm. Sir Robert Talebois 
served for him." His grandson and namesake, " one of the principal persons of 
the county certified to bear arms by descent from their ancestors," was a soldier 
of some note in Border slory. He fought at Nevill's Cross, was Warden of the 
Marches, and Constable of Norham, gallantly beating back the Scots when they 
had all but surprised the casUe, and nearly a score of their men had scaled the 
walls, and gained a footing on the battlements. It was he who obtained " hcense 
to embattle " from Edward III. in 1342, and built the casde that — now a pic- 
turesque ruin — still bears his sculptured coat of anns, and stands above the village 
of Etal on the Till. Third in descent from him was another Sir Robert, a stout 
Yorkist throughout the Wars of the Roses, and rewarded with grants both of 
land and money by Edward IV. and the King-maker, the crowning achievement 
of whose life was his marriage. His wife, Eleanor de Ros, one of the greatest 
heiresses in the country, was of the true " old conquering blood," the sister and 
coheir of Edmund, last Lord Ros, and eventually his sole representative. She 
brought him the accumulated baronies of Ros, Hamlake, Vaux, Trusbut, and, 
above all, Belvoir, with its broad domain, and the noble castle endaroned above, 
holding sway and sovereignty over all (see vol. i., p. 117), Thenceforth the little 
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Border castle was deserted. The family, transplanted into Leicestershire, at once 
took rank among the greater barons, and the son of the heiress of Belvoir, George, 
Lord Ros, matched with the blood royal. The Lady Ros was Anne, sole child 
of Sir Thomas St. Leger, by Anne of York, Duchess of Exeter, the eldest sister 
of Edward IV. In honour of this great alliance, their son George was granted 
an augmentation of his amis, adding the Royal lions and fleur de luces of France 
and England in chief, was named a Knight of the Garter, and created Earl of 
Rutland by Henry VIII. in 1525. The new Earl received besides a splendid 
grant of Abbey lands, including part of the estates of Kirkham and Rievaulx, 
two monasteries founded by his ancestor Walter Espec, who had vainly vowed to 
" make Christ his heir." He commenced rebuilding Belvoir CasUe, and died in 
1543, leaving behind him a good name as " a noble house keeper, a tender 
father, and a kind master," The third Earl, " a profound lawyer, and a man 
accomplished with all pohte learning," was, as Camden tells us, intended by 
Queen Elizabeth to succeed Bromley as Lord Chancellor, but died before Hm. 
Roger, fifth Earl, married a daughter of tlie famous Sir Philip Sydney ; but he 
and his brothers Francis and George — both successively Earls of Rutland^all 
died childless, and the title devolved in 1641 on John Manners of Haddon, 
grandson of the Sir John with whom the beautiful Vernon heiress ran away {see 
voL iiL, p. 115). This Earl John was father of another John, who during his lifetime 
had been called up to the House of Lords as Lord Manners of Haddon, succeeded 
him as ninth Earl in 1679; and "as the head of a family which had contributed 
greatly to the Revolution," was created Marfjuess of Granby and Duke of Rutland 
in 1703. He himself was far from having sought this mark of Royal favour by 
any endeavour of his own : — least of all by a diligent attendance upon the Queen. 
He hated Court life, and loved the country, living almost entirely at Belvoir, 
where he royally kept up the old English hospitality. So strong was his 
prejudice against London, that, when he married his eldest son to a daughter of 
the patriot Lord Russell, he stipulated, by an article in the setUemenls, that his 
daughter-in-law " should forfeit some part of her jointure, if ever she lived in 
town without his consenL" To this marriage we owe some of Rachel Lady 
Russell's best letters ; and from it sprung, in the second generation, the soldier 
Marquess of Granby, one of the most popular men of his day, whose name — 
constantly held out as an attraction to the public — " is familiar to us on the sign 
boards of old inns," Nor was his great popularity undeserved. He was not 
only a gallant and victorious commander, but a just, generous, and humane man. 
No general could be more careful of his men. The commissariat was very 
faulty ; but whenever the soldiers found themselves in bad quarters, he provided 
them with food and necessaries out of his own pocket, and kept an open table for 
the officers. His first campaign was against the Jacobites in 1645, ending with 
Culloden ; his next with the British contingent in Germany, where he letl the 
cavalry charge al Mindcn with brilliant courage and signal success ', — a forcible 
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contrast to the vacillatiiig conduct of his superior officer, Lord George Sackville." 
He was appointed to succeed the latter in the chief command, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself on all subsequent occasions, for throughout the war, he and 
his Englishmen were invariably chosen for the post of greatest honour and 
greatest danger. On his return home, he was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and in 1766 Commander-in-Chief, with a seat in the Duke of Grafton's 
cabinet. But he resigned all his offices when the Government took proceedings 
that he deemed unconstitutional against John Wilkes. He never lived to be 
Duke of Rutland, but died, when scarcely past the prime of life and at the very 
height of his reputation, in 1770. The present and seventh Duke is his great- 
grandson. 

One of his younger brothers. Lord George, took his mother's name of Sutton 
(she had been the sole heiress of Robert Sutton, last Lord Lcxinton) on suc- 
ceeding to her inheritance, and became the founder of two new families. He was 
the father of five sons ; of whom Charles, the fourth, became Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1804, and the youngest, Thomas, was created Lord Manners on 
being appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1807. The Archbishop's son of 
the same name was Speaker of the House of Commons for seventeen years, 
and on retiring from office in 1835 received the titles of Baron Bottesford and 
Viscount Canterbury. Both titles continue ; but the Lords Manners have dropped 
the additional surname of Sutton. 

Mauderke : illiterate. It is hard to conceive what amount of ignorance 
could have warranted this designation, at a time when, as a rule, no layman was 
able either to read or write. Hut in those warlike times, when men used their 
sword instead of their pen, and churchmen only were scholars, it was deemed 
almost ignominious for a knight to condescend to book-learning. He had to 
give his time and thoughts to lar other matters, if he meant to hold his own and 
fight his way in the rough and turbulent world he lived in. This characteristic 
contempt of letters is well pourtrayed by Shakespeare in Hairy VIII., where 
the Duke of Buckingham, speaking of the " butcher's cur," Wolsey, scornfully 
exclaims 

"A beggar's Book 
Outworths a noble's blood." 

Buckingham was, as Johnson styles him, one of the "ancient unlettered 
martial nobility." 

A Walter Mauclerc occurs in Normandy 1180-95, ^"d Hubert Malcler is 
entered in 'Ais. Roluli Hundrcdgnim of i ig8. But the name is 



* They had been on bad terms in the army ; yet when summoned as a witness on 
Lord George's trial for cowardice, he, with great generosity, did all that was in his 
pawcr — as far .is Innh pcraiitted — to soften and extenuate the evidence he h.id 
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though Bardsley {Englisk SumameSj p. 506), tells us that, "comipteci into 
Manclerk, it still exists." "Mantelake's or Manclerlcs" masor had its oame 
from some of its former Lords, tho' 1 meet with none of them of that name." — 
BUmfitltfs Norfolk. Walter Mauclerlt, Bishop of Carlisle, was Treasurer of the 
Exchequer to Henry III., and bought Homcastle, Lincolnshire, of Ralph de 
Rhodes. He was Sheriff of Cumberland for the first seven years of that reign : 
afterwards resigned his see, and in 1246 entered the convent of Friars- Preachers 
at Oxford. — Matthew Paris. Gotlfrey Mauclerk was Mayor of Leicester in 
1286, and another Walter occurs in the same county, — Nichofs Leicester. 
Perhaps the same who held at Shap wick-Cham payne, Dorsetshire, 31 Ed. I. — 
Hutchins' Dorset. Thomas Mauclerk, of Northumberland, was summoned to 
attend the great Council held at Westminster in 1324. — Palgram^s Pari. Writs. 
The most distinguished bearer of this sobriquet was Peter de Dreux, of the blood 
royal of France, who in right of his wife Alice was Uuke of Brittany and Earl of 
Richmond, but forfeited his English honours in 1235, by his adherence to 
French interests. 

MauDChenel ; for Monlchevrel. " Joannes de Montchevrel one feod. lig : " 
occurs in Duchesne's Feada Normanrtm. The family continued in the I>uchy in 
the last century ; for Ourcin de Montchevrel is named in the great assembly of 
the " Order de la Noblesse " held in the Church of St. Stephen at Caen, 1789, 
for the election of the States General In 1 685 Henry de Momay was Marquis 
de Montchevreuil, and bore Barry Argent and Gules, a lion rampant Sable 
crowned Or. (v. Anselrae). But in England 1 have searched for the name in vain. 

Mouet ; for Monet or Monei, from Monnay, Normandy. " William de 
Monay was a benefactor to Bliburgh, Suffolk, before the time of Henry II, 
(Moo. iL 593). Robert de Monei held a fief from Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, in 
ir65. (Liber Niger.)" — The Norman People. The fee held by William was at 
Brigg. In Yorkshire, " Henri de Monnaie witnesses the original grant of the 
manor of Allerton, probably about rigo ;" and a family of the name — -Monet of 
Hadlesby, continued in the county in the seventeenth century," — Thoresb^s 
Leeds. Robert Monay was of Oxfordshire in the lime of Edward I. — Rotuli 
Hundredorum. William de Mony is entered in the Tesia de Nevill as holding 
part of a knight's fee at Clinton, in that county, of Guy Fitz Robert and BardoU 
Fitz Roger : and Walter de Munet as holding by serjeanty at Munet in 
Staffordshire. 

Meintenore ; for Meintemore. In irg4 (6 Ric. I.) Henri de Mentemore 
of Northants and Warwickshire, Walter de Mentemore, of the latter county, and 
John de Meintemore of Oxfordshire occur in the Rotuli Curia Regis. Richard 
and Robert de Myntemore, Kent ; and Hugo and Roger de Mentemos, Bucks, 
are found in the Rotuli Hundredorum of the reign of Edward I. The latter has 
left their name to Mentemore, in that county. 

Meletak : Male Kake according to Leland's version ; a name that has suffered 
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much transmutation in spelling. The true form is Malecachc, but we find it 
given as Malechac, Malecake, Maletak, Maleloc, Mclkay, Malekahe, &c., &c. It 
is a sebriquel, the reverse of Bonekake (John Bonekake held in Kent 38 Hen. III.) 
but I have no idea of its meaning. 

It occurs as early as the reign of Stephen, when Roger de Maletoc (this is the 
sole occasion on which I find it given with a de), witnesses a deed of Randle 
Gernons, Earl of QMe^Xa.—OrmeroiTs CAeshire, Not long after, a charter 
of Henry Fudsey, the son of another Prince Palatine, Hugh, Bishop of Durham 
1153-89, is witnessed by " Alano Malecache" (v, Surtet^ Durham) \ probably 
the same Alan Malekake who is mentioned as a benefactor of Fountains Abbey 
and Rosedale Priory. He was a Yorkshi reman, in some way connected with the 
Amundevilles, for the two oxgangs of land in Wheldrake that be bestowed on 
Fountains had been the gift of Helewise de Amundeville ; and may likewise 
have been of kin to Richard Malebisse, two of whose charters to Whitby he 
witnesses as " Alano Malechac" His own grants to Rosedale in Rydale, as 
enumerated by Burton, accurately describe the locality of his property. He gave 
" lands and pasture in Loketon, liberly of hewing timber in his wood of Stayn- 
dale, all his land from Abunescard to Nordrane, that is nearer Liteldale, in 
Ketelthorpe, and all his meadow in Mideldayl, in Pykeriiige meadow, extending 
in length from Pykeringe water to tlie water of Costa." — Man. Eleor, His son 
William, who confirmed these gifts, must have been the William Malekake who 
held three bovates of land at Pickering in the time of Henry III. — Tesla de 
Nevill. At the same date, Galfrid Malecake held eight bovates at Lokinton. — 
Ibid. William witnesses a great number of grants to Whilby ; and another 
William — no doubt his son — who occurs in the Hundred Rolls of 1271, gave 
some land at Lokinton to the Abbey. Thomas Malecake, between 1293 and 
1 196, married Alice, widow of John de Arraenters of Slowe.—Saier's Northants. 
Richard Malecak' was of Little Smeaton, Yorkshire, in 1378. — Rotuli CoUteiorum 
Subsidii Rfg't a laicis. Aschetin de Malecake witnesses Theobald Fitz Pagan's 
grant to Wickham Abbey, in the same county. — Mon. Angl, The arms of the 
Malecakes (as given by Robson) were Vert a saltire lozeng^e Or. 

Manuile. Manneville always stands — in Domesday and elsewhere — for 
Magneville or Mandeville. a name that has been already given. But it is very 
possible that Monneville may be here intended. 

Nigel de Monneville was a tenant in mpite in Yorkshire 1086 (Domesd.) 
"He was the son of Ralph de Monteville (a vill in the Roumois) who was a 
party, with Helisendis his wife and Hugh Fit/ Baldric, to the deed of his kinsman 
Gerald de Roumare, " soldier in Christ" ' — A. S. Ellis. He married Emma, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of William de Arques, who held Folkestone 
under Bishop Odo : and died soon after Henry L's accession, leaving an only 
child, Matilda, who inherited the whole of the great barony of Folkestone, and 
was given in marriage by the King to Siwallon d'Avianches. " The Mundevilles 
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of Berkswell, in Warwickshire, were either descended from a sou of Nig^ by 

another wife, or from one of his brothers ; Ralph and William." — Ibid, 

Mangisere : Leiand's version is Mangysir. Anselme mentions a Henry de 
Montgisart, whose daughter Eschivc became the wife of Renaud IIIt the last of 
the house of " Soissons d'Outremer," (Histoire Gdn^alogique iL 523). Here, 
again, I have to record a case of utter failure. No name at all resembling it to 
England have I been able to meet with, 

Maumaisin; or rather as LeLand gives it Mauvcysin : Malus z'idims : as 
ominous name. " This family is considered to have been a branch of the ancient 
Counts of the Vexin (Wiffen, Memoires de la faniille de Russetl, L 49). In 1070, 
Ralph Malvoisin, Sire de Rosny, (who occurs as " Malusvicinus " in Suffolk 
1086) gave lands to the Abbey of St. Evroull, Normandy (Ord. Vitalis, 604). 
Hugo Malusvicinus, founder of Blith burgh Priory (Mon. i. 468) appears in Stafford 
1130 (Rot. Pip.) Henry Malveisin in Salop and Stafford 1165 (Lib. Niger|. 
Gilbert Malveisin was of Normandy at this time (Mdm. Soc. AnL Norm. viii. 
a66), Ridware Mauvesyn still bears the name of this family." — The Normam 
PiBpk. Berwick Maviston, in Shropshire, was held by a branch of the 
Mauveysins. "The return upon the death of Saer Mauveysin in 1283 states 
that he held a knight's fee under Richard Fitz Alan by service of Castle-guard at 
Oswestry, with one horseman, not heavily armed, for forty days in time of war." 
^-History and Antiguilies of Shropshire, Their principal seat was at Mavesine- 
Ridware, in Staffordshire, which was first owned in the time of King John by- 
William Mauveysin (son of the founder of Blythburgh Priory), and continned in 
their possession till the beginning of the fifteenth century. The last heir. Sir 
Robert Mavesyn, was " slain in 1403 at the battle of Shrewsbury, ex parte ngu, 
as his monument in Mavesine Ridware saith ; and well might be called 
Malvoisine; for {as the report of the country is) going towards the battle of 
Shrewsbury, he met with his neighbour Sir William Handsacre going also into the 
said battle, either of them being well accompanied by their servants and tenants ; 
and upon some former malice, it might seem, or else knowing the other to be 
backed by the contrary pany, they encountered each other, and fought as it were 
a skirmish, or little battle, when Mavesyn had the victory, and, having slain his 
adversary, went on to the battle, and was there slain himself. The said Sir 
Robert lefi behind him t«o daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret, who were his 
heirs ; Elizabeth was married to Sir J. Cawarden, knt., and Margaret was married 
to Sir William Handsacre, son of the aforenamed Sir William, to whom she 
brought her purparty in recompense of the death of his father skin by hers." — 
ErderwUi^t Staffordshire, " The old manor house of M a veyson -Ridware," adds 
his editor Dr. Harwood, " is entirely demolished, except the gate-house, in which 
is an old chamber said to have been an oratory. The ancient part of the church 
contains several monuments. Some of the tombs of the Mavesyns were opened 
at different periotls during the last century. The stone coffin in which was 
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deposited the body of Hugo, the founder of Blythburgh Priory, was raised in 1785, 
after it had remained undisturbed for upuards of six hundred years. The altar 
tomb of the last Sir Robert is very handsome ; his figure is armed and helmed, 
with a great sword on one side and a dagger on the other." The Mavesyns bore 
GuUs two bendlets Argent. 

Mountlouel : Maulove! in Leiand's copy. Humbert, Seigneur de MontJuel, 
and Alix de la Tour his wife, founded die church of Montluel in 1289. Jean de 
Montluel (probably in default of heirs male) granted the Seigneurie to Heniy de 
la Tour in 1325. (Anselme, vol. ii. 17, 20.) 

In England we first meet with the family in Yorkshire. According to the 
Testa de NcvtU, " Robert de Maulovel was among those who held of the King as 
of the Honour of Tickhill in the reign of Henry L" — Hunter's South Yorkshire. 
They bore Vert, three wolves passant Or, in allusion to their name.* 

It was eillier this Robert, or his son of tile same name, that married the 
heiress of Ramplon in Nottinghamshire, Pavia, daughter of Nigel de Rampton, 
and left (according to Thorolon) four sons. Stephen, Robert, Roger, and 
Richard. Stephen died early, and the custody of his son Robert was given to 
Roger, " who took care of him in his infirmity, when all his other friends left 
him," and obtained from him a " chartel" or grant of some land at Rampton. 
When, however, Robert came of age, in King John's time, he declared that "he 
was not in his own power when he made that chart, nor knew his own sense," 
and claimed back ihe property. This was dealing hard measure to his uncle, 
for I find, from entries both in the Rntuli CanetUarii and RoluU Curiie Xegis of 
that reign, that he held land in four different counties, Leicester, Lincoln, Notts, 
and Derby. Roger recouped himself with an heiress, for in laog he "gave 
account of a swift running palfrey and two leis of greyhounds, for having the 
King's letters deprecatory to Maud de Muschans, that she should take him for 
her husband." 

Robert's grandson married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas de Longvilers, 
and eventually the heiress of her family, as the children of her brother Sir John 
both died s. p. Her son Stephen proved the last heir male of the Maulovcls, 
and through his daughter— another Elizabeth — Rampton passed 10 John Stanhope, 
whose son Sir Richard further succeeded to the great Longvilers inheritance in 
1398. It was this marriage that first brought the Stanhopes from Durham into 
Nottinghamshire, and Rampton continued to be their seat for six successive 
generations, till Saunchia Stanhope conveyed it to the Babingtons in the time of 
Henry VIII. 

Maurewarde : for Maurouard, as it is given on the Dives Roll, or 

Malruard, as written io Domesday; an unmisiakeable nickname, which I am 

* Wolves must have been plentiful in Nonnandy, judging from the names given in 

yith them. Besides the above, we find Tranchcloup, Hi:uriclimp, 

Gratldoup, Cul dc Loup, I'icdeloup, &c. 
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quite at a loss to explain. When, in many cases, it was subsequently tiuned 
iolo Malregard — under which foira. we are told, it lingered on for several 

centuries — it dearly signified Evil Eye. But the originaJ Maurouard or 
Malniard could admit of no such sinister interpretation, 

Cleoffrey Malniard founded the family in Somersetshire, where Noiton- 
Malreward " has kept his name. He held Twertoca (Tiverton) in 1086 of the 
Bishop of Coutances; and his descendants "were people of eminence and 
distinction in the county, and in Dorset and Devon ; but their principal seat was 
at this Norton, where they had free-warren in their estate. In a chsrtulory of 
Kinglon Abbey in the county of WiJts, Sir William Malteward is set down as 
one of the principal benefactors to that monastery, Geoffrey Malreward con- 
firmed the granL"— Cc///«JC«'j Somerset. He further informs us that the name 
was, " in after days, contracted to Marwood," It is still home by Kingston- 
Maureward in Wiltshire, Winterbome Maurewarde in Dorsetshire, and Godeby 
Maureward in Leicestershire. The latter was acquired by Geoffrey Maureward, 
towards the end of Heniy III.'s reign, through his marriage with Ada, only 
daughter of Sir Adam Qualremars of Overton-Quatremars, the last male of his 
house. It had been previously known as Godeby-Quatremars ; and a marginal 
comment inserted in Burton's History by Mr. Peck gives a disagreeable account 
of its climate : 

" Every day a shower of rain, 
And upon Sundays, twain : 
Anglia ventosa ; si non ventosa, vcncnosa." 

But, whether in rain or shine, the Maurewards remained there for mx 
generations; the last was Sir Thomas, living 5 Richard \\. — 6 Henry VI. His 
only child Philippa married Sir Thomas Beaumont, a younger son of John, 
fourth Lord. This Sir Thomas twice served as knight of the shire for Leicester, 
I Hen. IV,, and 8 Hen. V. ; and was High Sheriff of Warwick in the latter year. 

• A very grotesque etymology of Norton Malreward has, according to Colliason 
{History of Somerut), " pre\'aiicd from time immemorial " in the popular mind. 
"Sir John Hautvilk" (who gave his name to the adjoining fi'// of Norton-Hautvtile) 
" was a man of prodigious strength, and withal a great favourite with King Edward I. 
who frequented his house in this neighbourhood. The King, having one day 
expressed his desire of knowing the extent of Sir John's manhood, and seeing a 
specimen of his abilities, the knighc undertook to convey three of the stoutest men in 
His Majesty's army, up to the top of Norton Tower. This he effected by taking one 
under each ami, and the third in his teeth. Those under his arms made some 
resistance, for which Sir John squeezed them to death er* he reached the summit : 
but the other in his teeth was carried up unhurt. For this feat of strength the King 
gave Sir John all his estate lying in the parish of Norton, observing at the same rime 
it was but a small reward, whence, say they, conies the surname of this parish of 
Norton !" The trifling circumstance that two of " the stoutest soldiers in his army " 
were killed in the process seems 10 have attracted no attention at all. 
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There are traces of the family in other counties. Walter Maureward and 
Ivetta Marreward are found in Lincolnshire, about 1272 i^RoiuU Hundredorum) : 
and in lagi William de Maureward held Somerby and some other lands of 
Philip Marmion " by the service of one knight's fee and suit of court at his 
honour and castle of Tamworth," Copsi Maureward, in the time of Henry 11., 
witnesses William Breton's grant to Sl Mary's Abbey, York. 

Monhaut : already given, as MohanL 

Melier, or Mellers. William de Mesleriis, Eguerrand, Fromund, Simon, 
and ^Valter de Meuleriis, are mentioned in the Norman Exchequer Rolls during 
the last years of the twelfth century. In England two under-tenants of the name 
occur in 1165 : Richard, holding two knight's fees, and Humphrey, holding one. 
both of William de Abrincis. A William de Milliferes wimesses Richard de 
Builli's foundation charter of Roche Abbey, Vork, in 1146, as well as that of 
Boxgrave, in Sussex. 

" Humphrey de Millers held one knight's fee of William de Abrincis in 
Overston (Liber Niger) and received the manor of Overslon in marriage with 
William's sister Felicia, He left two sons, William, and Ralph, rector of 
Overston ; which William also had two sons, William, and Humphrey, rector 
of Overston, and a daughter. Felicia, who, on the death of her brothers without 
issue, became their heir. She was succeeded by her son Gilbert, who was a 
clerk, and is sometimes called Gilbert de VVyan'ille, and sometimes Gilbert de 
Millers. In 1257 he obtained a license of hunting in the counties of 
Northampton, Nottingham, and Derby; but in 1270 the King arraigned an 
assise against him, and in 1276 his manor of Overstone was in the hands of the 
Crown." — Baker's Norlhamptomhire. There was a family of this name in 
Norfolk, where Robert de Milliers " was enfeoffed of Gonville's Manor by Roger 
de Moniealt ; he held it at half a fee of Roger's castle of Rising ; it afterwards 
belonged to Godfrey de Milliers. Hugh d« Meliers held Fenthall temp. John, 
and when one of his sons became a monk in St. Benet's Abbey, Alice de Meliere, 
his widow, gave two parts of the tithes of h.er demesnes here lo that house ; in 
1294 Sir Hugh, their son, was lord ; and after him Richer de Meliers. William 
de Meliers, 3 Richard H-, held one fee in Wymondham and Rising." — 
Blomficld. Roger de Millers was of Dorsetshire, temp. Ed. L ; (Rotul. Hundred.) 
where, according to the Tala de Nevill, he held in King's Winterliome some 
land thai had been Thomas Mautilart's. Tlie name continued in the county for 
many generations. John Meller, 1 Elizabeth, acquired from the Earl of 
Pembroke Winlerborne-Canie, where (as appears from the pedigree) his father 
and grandfather had been seated before liim : and, some years later, Upceme 
and Little Bridy. His son Sir Robert in 1620 bequeathed jQio a year to the 
poor of Ceme and Upcerne. "During the Rebellion, Sir John Meller com- 
pounded, and paid ;C^^}i t^s. aJ ~ " "nissioncr of Array. John 
bis son, 1651, compounded fo* seu:used. i Jac. \\. 
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c 7, an Act passed to enable Edward Meller to sell lands for the payment of 
debts. He died without issue, 1699, at Cheneys in Bucks, where he retired after 
having alienated the greater part of his estate. Vulgar tradition, founded it 
may be merely on the name, says, the ancestor of this family was miller to the 
Abbot of Abbotsbury. We have no other account of their extraction, which does 
not seem to be great ; however, in the reign of Elizabeth they made many 
purchases of Abbey lands, viz. Little Bridy, Winterbome Came, Winterboume 
Faringdon, Upceme, &c, and were remarkable for depopulating most of them. 
They were first seated at Winterbome Came, where was their place of burial" — 
Hutckin^ Dorset, They bore Asur^ four mascles in lozenge Or. 

Motintgomerie : from a hill fortress so named in the diocese of Lisieux.* 
Its lords ranked high among the nobles of Normandy. The first that came 
to England, Roger de Montgomeri, who styled himself proudly, " Nonhmannns 
Northmannorum," was related to his sovereign through his raaieroal grandmother, 
Weva, the wife of Turolf, Lord of Pont Audemer, who had been a sister of the 
Duchess Gunnor. During Duke ^Villiam's minority, he was in banishment at 
Paris, having, by some means or other, made himself obnoxious to the regents of 
the Duchy, but early became the chosen favourite of his young prince, by whom, 
says Wace, "he was accounted a great friend." He went with him to the 
Angevine war ; was named by him Viscount of Hiesmes ; called to his cotmseb 
before the invasion of England ; contributed sixty vessels to his fleet, and 
received the command of the right wing of the Norman army at the battle of 
Hastings.f " WUUam sat on his war-horse and called out Rogicr, whom thef 
name De Montgomeri. ' I tely greatly on you. Lead your men thitherward and 
attack them from that side. William, the son of Osbero, the seneschal, a right 
good vassal, shall go with you and help you in the attack, and you shall have the 
men of Boulogne and Poix and all my soldiers :' (mercenaries)." — Waee. The 
ground thus pointed out for the charge was the steepest and most difiicidt part of 
the hill, skirted on one side by the gorge of the Malfosse : but Roger and his 
division did their work gallantly, and were the first to break through the English 
stockade. Roger himself had a hand to hand encounter with one of the cliampioos 
of the Saxon army. " An English knight," says Wace, " came rushing up, luving 

" " The name of this castle enjoys a peculiar privilege above all others in Nomum 
geography. Other spots in Normandy have given their name to Norman houses, 
and those Norman houses have transferred those names to English castles and 
English towns and villages. But there is only one shire in Great Britain which has 
had the name of a Norman lordship impressed upon it for ever." — Fretman. 

t Mr. Planch^ in The Conqueror and Mis Companions, points out that accordiog 
to Ordericus Viialis, Roger was not present at the batdc at all, having been ieft 
behind in Normandy as governor of the Duchy. Mr. Freeman asserts this to have 
been " a plain though very strange confusion between Roger de Monlgomeri and 
Royer de lieaumonl " on the pan of Ordcric. 
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in his company loo men, furnished with various arms. He wielded a Northern 
hatchet " {ha^he noresehe) " with the blade a full foot long : and was well armed 
afiet his manner, being tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In the front of the 
battle where the Normans thronged most, he came bounding on swifter than the 
slag, many Normans falling before him and his company. He rushed straight 
upon a Norman who was armed and riding on a war-hoise, and tried with his 
hatchel of steel to cleave his helmet : but the blow miscarried, and the sharp 
blade glanced down before the saddle-bow, driving through the horse's neck down 
to the ground, so that both horse and master fell together to the earth. I know 
not whether the Englishman struck another blow : but the Normans who saw the 
stroke were astonished, and about to abandon the assault, when Rogier de 
Montgomeri came galloping up, with his lance set, and heeding not the long- 
handled axe, which the Englishman wielded aloft, struck him down, and left him 
stretched upon the ground. Then Rogier cried out, ' Frenchmen strike ! the 
day is ours!'" 

Roger de Montgomeri was magnificently rewarded. He received first the 
two Earldoms of Arundel and Chichester, with the city of Chichester, the 
castle of Arundel, and seventy-seven Sussex manors ; and soon after he had a 
grant of the city of Shrewsbury, and nearly the whole of Shropshire, comprising 
" the entire Earldom of Mercia, and all the demesne of the Saxon monarchs. 
The shortest way of stating Roger's vast property in Shropshire, is to observe 
that of four hundred and six manors, if we have counted them rightly, into which 
the property of the county in lay hands was divided, all but forty-nine were holden 
under him."— fji-oi and Blakcwa^s Shrewsbury. He parcelled them out among 
his own dependants, and built his castle at Shrewsbury, on a hill above the 
Severn, commanding the only isthmus by which the town could be approached 
by land. Besides all this, eighty other manors of his are enumerated in different 
counties. (Domesday.) " But," mournfully says Dugdale, " after the Normans 
became so victorious, they thought the whole realm of England too little 
recompense for so great and hazardous an enterprize ; " and Roger, deeming it a 
pity that his good sword should lie idle in its sheath, asked and received from 
the King a grant to himself and his companions, of whatever territory they 
" could by power and force obtain from the Welsh," The position of his 
county involved constant dealings with those dangerous neighbours, and the new 
Earl of Shrewsbury probably considered it as much his policy as his business to 
complete the work of the Conqueror by the further conquest of Wales. He was, 
however, far from effecting this, though his campaign was brilliant, and to a 
certain extent, successful. He brought imdcr his rule a large share of Powis 
Land which he christened Montgomeryshire ; and to protect this new Border 
possession, built a strong fortress that also bore his name. Like the castle of 
Peverel in the Peak, it was " a simple ' '■'^>" standmg in a 

wilderness that had been some Engl he time of King 
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Edward ; but a town grew up around it, and was called by the Welshmen, from 
one of Roger's lieutenants, Tre-Vauldwln, or the town of Baldwin. 

Within his Earldom, he held rights only less exlensire than those of his 
neighbour Hugh Lupus ; and his government is praised by Ordericus. " This 
earl," he says, "was wise and modentle, and a lover of justice, and delighted in 
the company of wise and modest persons." He died in 1094, having survived 
the Conqueror six years, though considerably his senior, and been for a short 
time in arms against William Rufus ; and was buried with great state in the 
abbey he had founded at Shrewsbury. He had been twice married. His first 
wife, Mabel de BeJesme, was the heiress of a house that had long been notonous 
for its wickedness ; and in which the lust of cruelty was said to be an hereditary 
taint in the blood, transmitted from generation 10 generation. She certainly did 
not discredit her ancestry. " She was," says Ordericus, " a sanguinary woman, 
vindictive, cunning, and cruel ; oppressing her vassils, and fattening on their 
spoils." Among other misdeeds, she poisoned her husband's only brother, in 
mistake for some one else whom she had wished to be rid of Once, when 
seized with some terrible " distemper " in her face, she snatched a little child from 
its mother's breast, and held its mouth to her loathsome cheek. The poor baby 
sucked it, and " quickly died ;" but Mabel was cured. She lived for fittcen years 
after this, to die at last by the hands of four brothers whom she had wronged in 
their inheritance. She was slain in her own chamber at Bures in Normandy, as 
she was resting on a couch after her bath ; her infuriated murderers hacking her 
body to pieces with their daggers. Her son Hugh, with sixteen of his knights, 
was in the town at the time ; but the night was dark and stormy, and the country 
under water from the overflow of the rivers, and the murderers, by breaking down 
all the bridges after them, escaped unharmed into Apulia. She left four daughters 
and five sons : i. Robert de Belesme ; a. Hugh, of whom presently ; 3. Roger 
de Poitou, so called from the country of his wife (see Vol, 3, p. 40) ; 4. Philip the 
Clerk, originally intended for the Church, who went with Robert Curthose to the 
Holy Land, and " made a good end " before the walls of Jerusalem in 1099 ; 
and 5. Amulph, who married the daughter of a King of Ireland, and vainly 
strove to filch his father-in-law's crown. He built the castle of Carew in 
Pembrokeshire, and was, according to Leiand, the ancestor of the Carews, 

The second Countess of Shrewsbury, Adelais de Puisay, was in all respects 
(except her noble birth) the exact opposite of her predecessor ; a gentle, religions 
woman, whose only son Ebrard was chaplain to William Rufus and Henry L 

On Earl Roger's death, his eldest son Robert took the great Belesme inheri- 
tance in Normandy and Maine ; and Hugh, sumamed for his valour Le Preux, 
succeeded as second Earl of Shrewsbury, but bore the title only a very few yearsL 
When " the black fleet of Norroway," commanded by Magnus Barefoot, niipearcd 
off Anglesey, the two great Norman Earls of Chester and Shrewsbury gathered 
their forces to defend the threatened coast ; and Hugh Le Preux, riding down to 
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ihe shore to reconnoitre, and conspicuous on his prancing charger, was singled 
out by a Norse archer and shot through the heart. In his death agony he sprung 
from his saddle, and fell headlong into the sea ; the savage Northmen shouting 
in glee, " Leit loupe ! " Oet him leap.) His death was a grievous calamity to 
Shropshire, for he left no heir, and his ferocious brother Robert came over from 
Normandy to reign in his stead. Hugh — though said to be the gentlest of 
Mihel's sons — had been very cruel : men spoke of his having maimed and 
blinded the hostages thai he received ; but Robert is described as nothing less 
than an incarnate fiend. It is difficult to give credit to al! the stories told of him : 
bow he impaled men and women on sharp stakes : how, under pretence of 
playing with his own little godson, be thrust out his eyes with his thumbs : and 
how, though very greedy of gain, he would never suffer his captives to be 
redeemed, preferring to gloat over their torments rather than to pocket their 
ransom. " The greatest slaughter of men," says Ditgdile, " was his chiefcsl 
delight." He built himself a stronghold al Brugge-North (Bridgnorth) where, 
during four ruthless years, he lorded it over the unhappy Welsh, making the 
country ring with such tales of horror, that the " marvels of Robert de Belesme " 
passed into a proverb. Happily, this " inexorable butcher " took part with 
Robert Curthose, and after a fierce struggle, had to surrender lo Henry I. in the 
guise of a suppliant, bringing in bis hand the keys of Shrewsbury Castle, and was 
for ever banished the kingdom. All his honours and lands were seized, with 
those of his brothers Roger and Amulph, and he went back to Normandy in a 
frame of mind best described by Ordericas in the words of Scripture — " Woe to 
the inhabilers of the earth, for tlie devil is come down upon you in great WTath !" 
Never weary of conspiring, he fought against the King at the battle of Tiochebrai, 
and only came back to England, a dozen years afterwards, as his captive. Then, 
" at length he who had so long tormented others in prison, perished himself in 
the prison of King Henry." His eyes were put out, and he was shut up for the 
rest of his life in Cardiff Castle, lo rot away forgotten in one of the ghastly 
oubUdles of those days. It is said that, to put an end to his misery, he tried to 
starve himself to death ; but " Fame, which had so long waited as his attendant, 
knew not whether he was alive or dead : yea, the very day of his decease is lost 
in oblivion." By his wife Agnes, daughter of Guy Count oF Ponthieu, he left 
one son, William Talvace, who, deprived of the great estates of his father, 
eventually succeeded to those of his mother, and was the ancestor of the Counts 
of Ponthieu and Alen^ on, extinct in the male line 101335. None of his posteri^ 
ever returned to this country. 

The Scottish house of Montgomery claims to descend from a son of Philip the 
Clerk* (see p. 3^8), who, exded at the same time as his undc Earl Robert, went 

• li is well known that Philip had a daughter named Maud, who was Abbess of 
Almcncschca : but there is pd •■■~'' -v«r ilui he had a son. " The Earls of 

Eglintoun are prcsumr "lis family of Montgomeri, but no 
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to Scotland, and took up his abode in TeviotAole. Robert de Mundegumbcri is 
often mentioned in tlie reign of Malcolm IV., and obtained from Walter the 
Steward of Scotland the manor of Renfrew, still held by his posterity. Sixth in 
descent from him was John de Montgomerie, who took Hotspur prisoner ai ilie 
battle of Otierbum in 1388, and married Elizabeth, sole heir of Sir Hugh de 
Eglinton, who brought him the baronies of Eglicton and Ardrossan, Their 
grandson was created Lord Montgomerie about 1448: and Hugh, third Lord, 
became Earl of Eglinton in 1507. The male line failed with the fifih Earl, 
another Hugh, who in 1611 obtained a fresh grant of his title, with reversion to 
the children of his aunt Lady Margaret Montgomerie, the wife of Robert Seton, 
first Earl of Winton. Her son Alexander, called for his intrepidity "Grey 
Steel," therefore succeeded as sixth Earl, taking the name of Montgomerie, and 
is the lineal ancestor of the present Lord Eglinton, who also bears his paternal 
title of Winton. 

A younger brother of the second Baron became the founder of an Irish family. 
His descendant in the fifth generation was created Viscount Montgomery of 
Great Ardres, co. Down, in 1622: and the next in succession received the 
Earldom of Mount-Alexander ; hut both titles became extinct in 1758. From 
Robert, the second brother of the first Viscount Montgomery, are derived the 
Montgomerys of Grey Abbey, in the same county. 

Manlay : an entirely English name. " The manor of Manley in Cheshire 
was possessed in the reign of Henry III. by a family who assumed the name of 
the township, and held it as mediate lords under the Dones of Crowton." — 
Ormerod. It probably here stands for Maulay (see p. 245). 

Maulard, Mailiard, or Mallard. I first met with this name in Cheshire, 
where Richard Mallard is mentioned in William de Meschines' grant to Chester 
Abbey, It is unmistakeably Nomian. Henri Mallard was one of the one 
hundred and nineteen " gentilshommes de Normandie" who, m 1413, defended 
Mont St Michel against the English. Walter Mailiard held of the King by 
Eerjeanty at Bradwell ; William Mailard one knight's fee at Sutton in Notting- 
hamshire. — Testa de NcvUl. 

Mainard : a duplicate. 

Menere : or Meniferes ; Louis de Meniferes, Seigneur de la Gaudinifere, is 
mentioned by Pfere Anselm as living in 1670. In England, Gilbert de Miniferes 
held three parts of a knight's fee of the Archbishop of York, t Henry II.— Ciz/if'i 
Richmmdihire. William de Mineres gave some land near Culertune to the 

proof has ever been made, and though in 1696 there existed a Comtede Montgomcri 
in France, an Earl of Montgomery in England, a Montgomery Earl of Eglinioun in 
Scotland, and a .Montgomery Earl of Mount Alexander in Ireland, the link has yet 
to be found which would legiilniaicly connect these noble families with that of the 
grL-al Earl of Shrewsbury,"— /'/ii/i. -A.'. 
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MARTINAST, or MARTIffVAST. 

Templars. — Mon. Angl. Ralph de Meyners held three knight's fees at 
Houghton, in Sussex, of the Honour of Warrenne.^7>j/a de Ncviil. William 
de Meneres was Vicar of Bishop-MidJlelon, co, Durham, in 1310. 

In Scotland " we find Alcxamler de Meyners, son of Robert, Chancellor of 
Scotland, holding the lands of Durrisdeer in Annandale, early in the twelfth 
ctntMry."—McDou'f/rs Dumfries. Sir David de Meynneres, in 1248, was of 
the retinue of the Queen of Scotland. Sir Robert de Meygners is mentioned in 
1255 among the heads of the English party, to whom Henry III. accredited his 
envoys to the Scottish Court, the Earl of Gloucester, and Mansell his chief 
secretary. " They were," says Tytler, " despatched for the purpose of dismissing 
those ministers who were found not sufficiently obsequious to England," He sat 
in council with the Scottish magnates assembled at Roxburgh, when Henry HI, 
was received by the youthful King and Queen, and "the government of 
Scotland was re-modelled. • • • A regency was now appointed, which included 
the whole of the clergy and nobility who were favourable to England, to whom 
was entrusted the custody of the King's person, and the government of the 
realm for seven years."— /W^, Of these regents Sir Robert was one. " Alis- 
aundre de Meners" (in all likelihood his son) was present at the meeting of the 
Estates of Scotland, convened in 1289 at Brigham-on-Tweed, and signed the 
letter of congratulation addressed by them to Edward I. on the proposed 
marriage of " their dear Lady and Queen," the Maid of Nonvay, to Prince 
Edward. In 1296 he was taken prisoner at Dunbar Castle, and committed to 
the Tower, from whence he was oidy released in 1297 on condition that " he 
shall attend the King with horse and arms beyond seas." Sir John de Lisle 
received a grant of " the lands in Scoleswode at Hardenes that had been the 
property of William, son of Alexander de Meners." This Sir William de 
Meygners occurs in the lime of David IL and Robert II. At the same date, 
Sir Alexander de Meygners held RedhaJl near Edinburgh, and the Perthshire 
barony of Glendochwere, both of which he surrendered to Robert II., who 
granted them in 1375 to Robert Earl of Fife and Menteith. The following 
year the King bestowed the barony of Enach in NJthsdale on Robert, son of 
John de Meygners. Johanneta de Meygners is likewise mentioned. — Palgravds 
History and Affairs of Scotland. 

Martinast, for Martinvast Many place names in the Cotentin appear to 
be derived from Si. Vast. Besides Sifrewast or Chiffrevast, which we shall meet 
with further on, there are Soltevast (which gave its name to a branch of the great 
house of Handeville), Thollevast, Hardinvast, Barnevast, Brilievast, Vasteville, 
Le Vast, and Sl Vaast La llougue, a sea-port about seven miles from Barfleur, 
memorable for the great sea-fight of lOya. Mauinvast, where the ruins of its 
seignorial casdc may still be seen, is about four miles from Cherbourg, " It 
passed to Richard de Martinvast, a N -'e. He did service 

with the commune of Cherbourg."— ichard de Martin- 
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vast, and his uncle Norman de Marriavost, occur in Northamptonshire in 1130 
(Rot, Pip) : and another Richard in Ruilandshire in 1 194 (Rot. Curiae Regis), 
Ralph de Martinvast witnesses a deed of Robert Blanchemains, who was Earl of 
I^icesier 1169-1190 ; and Henry II. confirmed to Leicester Abbey one yard of 
land in Humberstone, the gift of the said Ralph. Juliana, daughter of Robert 
de Twyford, Lord of Burton Lazars about 1170, brought his estate lo her 
husband, Robert de WartitivasC.^A'fcAi'/'.f Leicestershire. This is the last 
occasion on which the name occurs in the county. William de MarUwaste was 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 13 Hen. III. 

In Normandy the Seigneurie of Martinvast was still held by the family in 
the fifteenth century. One of them was beheaded for high treason under 
Louis XI. — M. de GervilU. 

Mare : repeated for the third time. 

Mainwaring: the modern form of Mesnil-Garin, a well-known Norman 
family. Ranuiph de Mesnilgarin was Lord of Mesnilgarln near Coutances, and 
in 1086 held twelve lordships in barony from Hugh Lupus. (Domesd.) This 
Ranuiph affords one of the e.xceplional instances of a Domesday patriarch now 
represented by heirs-male ; but then his posterity almost assumed the proportions 
of a tribe. "Altogether the house of Mainwaring threw out the extraordinary 
number of at least fourteen different branches, besides the three bastard branches 
of Nantwich, Croxton, and Great Warford. In nine other counties they occur : 
viz. Berks, Gloucester, Kent, Devon, Lancaster, London, Salop, Stafford, and 
Worcester; in some of which families of several generations subsisted." — 
OrmeraJ's Cheshire. 

Their original seat was at Warmincham, where the two sons of Ranuiph, 
Richard and Roger, succeeded each other, and were in turn benefactors to 
Chester Abbey ; the one in 1093, the other previous to 1119, Roger's son and 
heir. Sir Ralph, was Justice of Chester in the latter part of Henry II. 's reign, 
and married Amicia, the daughter of his Earl, Hugh Kevelioc This great 
alliance is one of the chief illustrations of the family ; but the legitimacy of the 
bride is hotly contested by Sir Peter Leycester, and appears at the best to have 
been doubtful. The county historian " conjectures her to have been the Earl's 
daughter by a first but unproved marriage, and consequently of half blood only 
to Randle Blundeville, and to the four sisters who were co-heiresses of the lands 
of the Earldom." 

Sir Roger, the issue of this marriage, was the father of Sir Thomas, and 
Sir William, ancestor of the Mainwarings of Over-Peover. Sir Thomas was the 
heir, but his line expired with his son, who left three co-heirs, Maud, Margery, 
and Joan. Maud, as the first bora, conveyed Warmincham to her husband. 
Sir William Trussell, the younger, of Cubbleston, of the Northamptonshire house 
of Marston-Trusaell, 

The lords of Over-Peover thus succeeded to the representation of the fiuuily. 
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and adopted the coat of the elder house. Their township, first held by the 
Ranuljjhus of Domesday, had been gra-nted by Sir Ro(;er Mainwarirg 10 his 
second son in the time of Henry HI. for the annual rent of one soar sparrow- 
hawk ; and continued in the name til! quite the end of the eighteenth century, 
or veiy nearly sis hundred years. " Over Peeover," says Sir Peter Leycesier, 
" hath near unto it that stately house and great demesne, which hath been the 
continued seat of that great name of the Mainwarings, from whence there is 
none of the great races of that name (though they be many) but do desire to 
derive their original And well may they do so; for, saith Mr. Cambden, here 
that notable, antient family of Menilwarin, commonly called Mainwaring, is 
seated ; out of which Raulf married the daughter of Hugh Kevelyock, Earl of 
Chester." Several of their ancient monuments remain in the church ; but the 
fifth lord of the manor, who first bore the arms of the head of the house, lies 
in Acton Church, where, by his will (made in 1393 before departing for the 
wars of Guicnne), he desired to be buried, "with his picture in alabaster to 
cover his tomb:" bequeathing to it at the same time "a piece of Christ's 
cross, which the wife of his halfbrother Randle had then in her keeping." 
This half-brother, styled by the Earl of Chester armigerum mum, was his 
successor, and served as Sheriff in J41 2 :— one only of the many members of 
this family to be found on the roll. 

Several Mainwarings took part in the Civil War: one, a grandson of 
Sir Randle, thirteenth in succession at Peovcr, was killed at the siege of 
Chester fighting for the King ; another, of the Whitmore stock, served for the 
Pariiament under General Skipton: and a third, belonging to the Kermincham 
branch, was a distinguished leader on the same side, and defended Macclesfield 
against the Royalists under Col. Lee. 

The sixteenth heir of this ancient house. Sir Thomas, was created a baronet 
at the Restoration; but the line only continued for three more descents; and 
Sir Henry, the last of his race, died unmarried in 1797, Peover passed away 
by his will to an utter stranger in blood, the son of his mother's second 
marriage with the rector of W'althamstow ; and tlie old home that had been the 
cradle of the Mainwarings for so many centuries thenceforward knew them no 
more. The adopted heir, Thomas Wetenhal, took his halfbrother's name, and 
a baronetcy followed in the next generation. 

But the good old Cheshire house survived, and has flourished for yet 
another hundred years, though no longer in iu native County Palatine. The 
Mainwarings of Whitmore, in whom the representation of the Randulphus of 
Domesday is now vested, descend from the tenth lorxl of Peover, ;^ir John, 
who, though he died at the age of forty-five, was abeady blessed with a family 
of thirteen sons and two daughters. Edward, the ninth son, married in 151S 
the heiress of Whitmore, and settled in her SulTor.lshire home, where his 
posterity have taken root. The house was gar"' ' " ' the Parliament during 
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the Civil War; and in the '45, Edward Mainwaring put himself at the head of 
his tenantry, and marched to Derby lo oppose the Jacobites. James, a cadet 
of this house, bought Bromborough, near Chester, about the end of the 
seventeenth century; thus bringing back the old name to the county where 
it had so long been held in honour: but in 1850 his descendants migrated 
lo Oiley Park, in Shropshiie, that had come to them through a Kynaston 
iieiress. 

Matelay. This, as well as the following name, I fiist lighted upon in the 
Hundred Rolls of the time of Edward I., occumng under the various forms 
of Matelasch, Matelask, Malebw, Matelay, Matelasc, Mateslask, &c, and chiefly 
in Norfolk. It is, however, likewise found in Kent: and in 1321 Richard 
Matelask was a townsman of Cambridge. But there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was taken from Matelasc (now Maielask) in the parish of North Erpingliam, 
Norfolk. " This was in the Conqueror's time a berewite or hamlet dependant on 
Saxthorp, three furlongs long and two broad, and Godric kept it for the King. 
William de Wcndevall held it temj). Henry I." —Blemjidd' s Norfolk. I think wc 
may therefore fairly dismiss Matelay into the disgraced categorj' of blerjiolations 

Malemis. Another obvious nickname, of which in modem French the 
meaning would be no less clear. There are constant allusions in the Norman 
names (some of them we have already seen) to pecuharities or deficiencies of 
costume.* But I apprehend that "mis" — in the sense of "dressed"— is 
altogether of later dale. 

In the Boluli Hundredonim of the reign of Edward I, the name is spelt 
Malemeis. John, the son of Thomas Malemeis, of Kent, was then in ward to 
Robert de Aguylon. Henry Malemeis occurs there at tlie same date. But this 
is only a contraction for Malemains, as the coats assigned by Robson to 
Malemeis, Malmys, or Malennys clearly prove. The first. Argent a bend 
engrailed Purpure, is one of those home by the Maletnains ; and the second 
Argent a bend engrailed P'ert, merely a repetition with different tinctures. A 
" Ricardo Malam u sea " witnesses a deed of Baldwin de Rosei's in Norfolk, which, 
from the design of the seal, may be assigned to the latter part of the twelfth, or 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Maleheire. The name of William Maheure is on the Roll of the Assizes 
taken at Stratford by Geoffrey Fita Peter and his associates, to Ric I. William 
de Malhovers held one piece of land, with the advowsoh of the Chapel of 
St, Mary Magdalen at York, by the sen'ice of finding benches for the coontf 
court — Tesfa da Nnill. 

• In addition 10 Al Chapel, Tort Chapel, &c., we find Saumaunlel, Curlmantel 
(Henry II. was so named for introducing a new fashion in cloaks), Curthosc, Curtepy 
or gaberJine, Blancapel or Blanch-Cape, Couvre-chef, Tornemanlel (was this the <dd 
form of "lurn-eoal?"), Courtemanchc, Wastehose, Grisegonelle (grey coat), I 
chapun (ugly hood), &c. 
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Moren : a name of frequent occurrence in Normandy. Four Morins — 
Morio de Vaumeray, Morin de I.ilteau, Morin d'Auvers, and Morin de la 
Rinfere, took their places among the nobl«s in the Assembly of 1789 ; and the 
two latter are now represented by the Count d'Auvers and the Marquis de la 
Rivifere. The Morms de TourviUe, ennobled in 17 19, bear Or a. cross engrailed 
Sahli. 

In England, " Morinus " held a barony in Devonshire, and "Moran" was 
a lenani of Hugh Lupus in Cheshire, — Domesday. Rohert Morin or Mann, 
in 1165, held six fees of Earl Simon in Lincolnshire, and two others of the Arch- 
bishop of York in Richmondshire : and Thomas Morin held one fee of old 
feoffment of \Villiain de Ros in Kent.— ii'i^fr Nlgir. Was this the " Morin de 
Chitehursl " entered in the same record as the tenant of the Earl of Arundel in 
Sussex ? William de Morin is also to be found there, holding of the Abbey of 
Winchcomb in Gloucestershire. Thomas and Ralph Morin were joint Sheriffs of 
Northamptonshire in 1183. Ralph, with Gilbert Morin occur in 1189-90 in 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire ; as does another Yorkshire tenant of the 
Archbishop's, William Morin, who must have been Robert's son (Rot. Pip.)- 
Ralph Morin was of Bedfordshire about 1272 (Rot. Hundred.). Robert Morin 
served as High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1313. 

That this family was numerous and influential appears incontestable ; but it 
is somewhat strange how few traces of it survive. Newnham-Murren, adjoining 
Wallingford in Oxfordshire, wasoneoflheir seats ; and Richard Morin bequeatlied 
some of his land there, with his body for burial, to Reading Abbey. In Notting- 
hamshire, three brothers of this name, Robert (perhaps the Leicester Sheriff), 
Ralph, and William de Moran, married, temp. Ed. L, the three heiresses of 
Oliver de Lovetot, Lord of Coleston. Joan de Lovetoi, who was the wife of 
Robert, and probably the dder sister, inherited Cokston, and her great-grand- 
daughter Agnes transferred it to the Thurvestons or Thorolons. They gave their 
name to Moryn's Hall, where John Moren, the father of -'Vgnes, " hved most of 
his time." — Thoroto^s Notts. 

Melun : for " Malaon, the arms of which (Argent, a lion rampant Gti. 
crowned Azure) are preserved by Robson, and correspond with those of the 
Viscounts de Mauleon of Poitou, a branch of the Carlovingian Viscounts of 
Thouars." — TJie Norman People, Savaric de Malleon was Constable of Porchester 
Castle in 1116, and Seneschal of Poitou and Gascony in iiai. He held 
Petersfield and Mapledurham (part of the Honour of Gloucester) by grant of 
King John. It was this Savaric who in iai6 was left by the King in charge of 
the city and castle of Winchester, just after Pentecost, the holy time chosen by 
the Bishop of Winchester, who was with the King, for excommunicating Lewis 
and all his favourers. Upon the departure of the King, Savaric set fire to the 
suburbs of Wincl- '"^-cn followed the siege of the castle, which at last 

by thf s given up to Lewis ; upon which followed tlie 
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surrender of all the Hampshire cas.t\es.''—Wooifw<:rd's Hants. In 1329, after 
the death of W'aleran Tcutonicus, he became Warden of the Isle of Wight. ** He 
was," says Worsley, " a Poictevin, and had been very serviceable lo the King 
during the war with France ; but afierwaiOs,' on some disconteni, changing sides, 
became eutremely troublesome," 

As far as it relates to Savaric, the name would be an obWous inierpoLitioii ; 
but it occurs in England during the previous century. William de Kfallion 
witnesses a charter of Coeur de Lion's to Norwich in 1 193. — Bhmfi^ifs Norfolk. 

MarceaUS ; for Monceaux (v. Leland) : the "Sire de Monceals " of Uw 
Roman de Rou. He "descended from the ancient lords of Maersand ^lottceaux. 
Counts of Nevers. Landric IV. became Coimt of Nevers c. 990 by marriage, 
and had a younger son Landric of Nevers, Baron of Monceaux, grandfalher of 
William de Monceaux, who is mentioned by Ware in 1066. He appeals as 
William de Moncellis in the Eastern Domesday, and as Willbm de Xevcrs in 
Norfolk 10S6, His descendants occur in Sussex, but chiefly in Yorkshire and 
Lincoln." — The Norman Peapk. There are several communrs of this name in 
Normandy; but Monceaux, near Rayeux, is probably the one meant. This 
name is frequently to be found in the earlier muniments of Battle Abbey ; for 
a branch of the family, soon after the Conquest, settled at BoiUham, in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Pan of his estate there was granted by U'llliam de 
Monceaux to the Abbey, at some date previous to izoo. In 1178, the I^rd of 
Bodiham was Henry Wardedu, a cadet of the De Monceaux, who, having heeD 
placed under the guardianship of the Earl of Eu (Anglicized Ou) was thence 
called ^Va^d de Ou, and transmitted this singular appellation to his children. He 
held four knight's fees at Bodiham, Penhurst, &c, and was a knight of the stoic 
in 130Z, He, too, was a benefactor of the Abbey ; and his eldest son. Sir 
Nicholas, who succeeded in 1315, assumed the cowl and joined the community. 
The inheritance thus passed to his brother Richard, and at Richard's death in 
1343 to his daughter and sole heir Elizabeth Wardedu, married to Sir Edward 
Dalingnige^llie same Sir Edward who, by licence of Richard II„ built Bodiham 
Castle in 13S6. 

According to the Balde chartulauy, the De Monceaux who gave their name 
to Hurstmonceux in the same county, had themselves derived it from a Hampshire 
heiress. Her ancestor, " William de Monceaux, held three knight's fees of 
ancient enfeoffment at Compton-Monceaux. The tenure w:ls by serjeanty under 
Thomas Maudut, who held immediately of Che King. Walter de Monceaux also 
held land in Corapton by service of marshalry." — Woodward's Hampskire. 
This line had ended in a " distaff," or female heir, married to a Sussex land- 
owner. Hurst or Herste, of Hurst He adopted her name both for himself 
and his homestead, which was destined to become the site of the magnificent 
castle of the l-'iennes.' It was, for some considerable time, the seat of hia 
descendants, one of whom, Walerao de Monceaux, eatertaiiied Henry Hi, 
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there in 1264. A great hunting parly was held in the park in honour of this 
Royal visit, at which a nohle of the King's train, Roger tie Toumay, accidentally 
lost his hfe. About the time ol Edward III., Maud de Monceaux brought 
Hursimonceaux to the Fiennes". Quarum- Monceaux, in Somersetshire, must 
have formed part of the original esLite. Dru de Monceaux, who, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, married Etlith, daughter of Earl Warren and the mysterious 
Gundteda, long believed to have been the Conqueror's daughter, probably 
belonged to this Hampshire house. Edith had been first married to Gerard de 
Goumay, whom she followed on the pilgrimage to Palestine from which he never 
lived to return ; and Dru possessed the Honour of Gournay during the minority 
of her son Hugh. 

In Lincolnshire, Sir Alan de Monceaux, at about the same date, founded 
Nun Colon Priory, " more especially for the souls of Stephen Earl of Albemarle 
and of Hawise his wife, and endowed it with the whole town of Coton. He 
followed the fortunes of the Earl, and shared his possessions in Yorkshire as well 
as Lincolnshire." — Fotilsoa's HolJcmss. In the former county, his descendants 
were mesne-lords of Barmston for three hundred years ; (heir tombs were to be 
found in the church, and a stained glass window bearing their red cross slill 
remained in 1620: but all have now disappeared. Thomas de Monceaux 
received a writ of military summons 4 Ed. HI. He was the grandson of a Sir 
Robert, whose wife, Hawyse de Monceaux, Lady of Lisset, had been an heiress 
and a kinswoman ; and the second son of a Sir Ingram who, dying in 1291, left 
the eldest in ward to the King. But the boy lived only a few years, and Thomas 
then succeeded. He himself died in 1345, and was followed by three genera- 
tions of John, and lastly, by William de Monceaux, with whom the direct line 
ended in 1446. He, again, had married an heiress, Margaret Fauconberg, then 
the widow of John Constable, but had no children : and his sister Maud carried 
Bramsion to Sir Brian de la See. Two uncles, Robert and Alexander, were 
living 1420-19 ; another, William, was a priest. 

After the loss of their Yorkshire fief, I find no other notices of them in that 
county ; but it has been plausibly suggested that the name survives in Lincoln- 
shire under the modernised form of Monson. "Thomas de Monceaux d. 1345, 
seized amongst others of the manors of Killingholm, Keleby, &c., Lincoln (Inq. 
p, Mort.). His son,. Sir John de Monceaux (or Monson) d. 1363, seized of 
Burton and Keleby, Lincolnshire, which continued in this family t. Elizabeth. 
John Monceaux or Monson was of Lincoln 1378 : sixth in descent from whom 
was Sir John Monson, who was possessed of Burton and Keleby at his death in 
1593- From him descended the Lords Monson. Viscounts Castlemaine, and 
Lords Sondes."— TVi^ Norman Pfcple. No hint of this descent is, however, 
afforded us by the genealogy of the Monsons. Nor does the coat of Ue Mon- 
ceaux, Or, a cm-- '* Gulfs, in the slighiest degree resemble theirs, though 
the fi' Monson (now Viscount Oxenbridge) bears Gules 
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two chevronels Or, and is derived from "John Munsoa, denominated of East 
Reson, co. Lincoln, and li\-iag in 1378." This would be the John de Monceaux 
of that date (see jl 337), who was the gnuidson ofThomas, and died in 1381 ; 
but the subsequent descent, as given by Collins, in no "."ise coiresponds with 
Poulson's account. The heiress Maud is passed over in silence ; and tlie rj^ular 
succession of John Monsons is carried on for tliree more generations, all sealed 
at Carlton, near Lincoln." Yet, in spite of these discrepancies, I am inclined to 
endorse the opinion I have above quoted, as to the true origin of the family. It 
is at least more easy to accept than the suggestion of " some antiqtiaries " — I 
would rather term them humourists— who pretend to derive Monson from the 
German Miintai (coins). The regicide Viscount Castlemaine, who was the sole 
bearer of the title, belonged to the house of Carlton. Earl Sondes descends from 
I^ewis, second son of the John Monson who was created Baron Monson of 
Burton in 1728, by his wife Lady Margaret Watson. She was the youngest 
of the four daughters of Lewis, first Earl of Rockingham, who had married 
Catherine, eventually sole heiress of Sij George Sondes of Lees Court, Kent, and 
received the title of Viscount Sondes in 1714. His eldest son, who bore it, died 
before him, and both his two grandsons were childless. The last of them, 
Thomas, third Earl, who surviveii his brother but a few months, devised his whole 
estate to his cousin Lewis Monson, on condition that he assumed the name and 
arms of Watson, This he accordingly did in 1745 ; and in 1760 he was created 
Lord Sondes. The fifth Lord was promoted to an Earldom in 1880. 

One other brief notice of the De Monceaux occurs in Cumberland. Amand 
de Monceaux, during the reign of Richard II., was three times Sheriff and 
three times knight of the shire : but, after this, the name is never met with 

Maiell. Roger Mahell witnesses the Earl of Sussex's foundation charter of 
Boxgrave Priory, Sussex (Mon. Anglicanura) in the time of Henry IL " Ricardus 
Mihial " occurs in the Norman Exchequer Rolls during the following reign. 

The subsequent notices of the name are scanty enough. Richard Le Mahill, 
in 1242, was one of the jurors with Earl Patric, when he and Walter Cumin 
deposed on oath " that they were neither of counsel or aid when on their part 
any people were sent to attack or lay waste the King of England's land in Ireland 
or elsewhere, to the King's dishonour."— Ca/i'Wrtr of documents rehUing to 
Sfotlami. "In 1311, lands alienated in Kirkby to Matthew Meyell were not 
held of the King, but of Lucy Meyell, by the service of one rose-flower a year." 
— NickoFs Ldcalerskire. "Walteri Mayll," in 1433, appears in the list of 
Huntingdonshire gentlemen ; and John Meyell of Stratford among the Gentry of 
Warwickshire, at the same date, 

• Many of them lie buried in South Carlton Church ; and nnane of their nionumeais 
(dale I $93) the crest given is a pun on the name, " a Moon griping the Sun Or^ with, 
ihe motto, Prtil four mon pais, which they still use. 
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According (o Robson " MaieU " bore A rgmt on a chevron SabU three cinque- 
foils of the fielii. 

Morton. Macy de MoriUnia held a barony in 1066 ; and in after times 
the name of Morton or Morteyne became widely spread. But I think this entry 
Tither refers to the Conqueror's half-brother, Robert, the " Comes Moritoniensis " 
of Domesday, bom of Herleva's marriagewith llerluin de Conteville. When her 
base-bom son became Duke of Normandy, he lost no opportunity of raising her 
kinsfolk from their humble estate, to the discomfiture and mortification of his 
haughty relatives on the father's side. Most of all he took pleasure in promoting 
his brothers to the level of the scornful nobles who looked down upon them; 
and on the exile of William the Warling, he bestowed upon Robert the county 
of Mortain. 

Robert, we are told, " loved him much," and proved through life his faithful 
liegeman. William of Malraesbury describes him as of "a heavy, sluggish 
disposition," and wanting in decision of character ; but he was not cruel, and had 
all the courage of his race in the field. He contributed one hundred and twenty 
vessels to the fleet that invaded England, and joined the expedition with all his 
knights and retainers, bringing " great aid." He is three times represented in 
the Bayeux Tapestry ; first, sitting at meat on his brother's left hanil, the evening 
after their landing ; next, in council with him and Odo ; and lastly, directing the 
building of the caslellum erected at Hastings. According to tradition, the 
consecrated banner of St. Michael de Pericuio Maris, brought from the monastery 
of the Mount in Normandy, was Iwme before him in the battle ; during which, 
as Wace tells us, he never went far from the Duke's side. We may judge that he 
did his part well, for he was rewarded with the lion's share of the spoils of 
England. No other grant equalled, or even approached his in magnitude ; for 
his possessions stretched across the whole breadth of the island, and reached the 
Land's End. With the title of Earl, he had the entire county of Comwall (two 
manors and the church lands alone excepted) comprising two hundred and forty 
eight manors ; fifty-four in Sussex, besides the borough of Pevensey ; seventy-five 
in Devonshire, forty-nine In Dorsetshire, ten in Suffolk, twenty-nine in Bucking- 
hamshire, thirteen in Hertfordshire, ten in Wiltshire, ninety-nine in Northampton- 
shire, and one hundred and nineCy-si.x in Yorkshire, besides smaller grants in five 
other counties, making a grand total of seven hundred and ninety-seven lordships. 
One account — Dugdale's — c-irries the number up to eight hundred and two. He 
built a castle on the rock of Dunheved (now I.auncestonj as his chief seat in 
Comwall ; but he had another, with a market, at Trematon ; a third fortress at 
Montagud, near Yeovil, in Somersetshire ; and a fourth at Pevensey in Sussex, 
where he repaired the old Roman stronghold. There is little to record of him 
during the Conqueror's reign, beyond a successful repulse of the Danes in 
Lindscy, where he and the Count of Eu had been left in command ; but in 1087 
we find him pleadr led for the pardon and release of their 
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brother Odo. William granted his petition with undisguised reluctance. " My 
brother Odo," he declared, " is not a man to be trusted ; he is ambitious, prone 
to fleshly lusts, and of enormous cruelty. If set free he will bring confusion to 
the realm, and ruin to thousands." These dying words were prophetic Odo 
rose in rebellion against the new King within a year of his accession ; and Robert, 
being strongly opposed to the separation of the Duchy, where he still retained 
his county of Mortain, joined him in attempting to place Robert Courtheuse on 
the throne. The two brothers were besieged by Rufus in Pevensey Castle, and, 
after holding out for six weeks, surrendered themselves to the mercy of their 
nephew, and were banished the realm. ** Perhaps Robert sailed away for the 
last time, a broken man, from the very spot where he had landed." — A, S. Ellis. 
His vast domains were forfeited, and according to the obituary of his father's 
abbey of Grestain in Normandy, where he was buried, he died in the following 
year. By his wife Matilda, the daughter of Earl Roger de Montgomerie, he had 
an only son William, and three daughters ; Agnes, first offered in marriage to 
William de Grentemesnil, but afterwards the wife of Andr^ de Vitr^ ; Denise, 
married to Guy de La Val; and Emma, married to William Count of 
Toulouse. 

William, the heir, was restored to the greater part of his father's possessions, 
and the Earldom of Cornwall But he remained a malcontent ; for he expected, 
and audaciously demanded, his uncle Odo*s great Earldom of Kent. It must 
have been he, and not, as Dugdale infers, his father, who, on the very day and 
hour that William Rufus died " by the glance of an arrow " in the New Forest, 
saw the apparition described by Matthew Paris. He himself was hunting in 
another part of the forest, and had lost sight of his attendants, when, in a 
lonesome place, he was confronted by " a very great black Goat, bearing the 
King all black and naked and wounded through the midst of his Brest And 
adjuring the Goat by the Holy Trinity to tell what that was he so carried, he 
answered, * I am carrying your King to Judgment : yea, that Tyrant, William 
Rufus ; for I am an evil spirit and the Revenger of the malice he bore to the 
Cliurch of God : and it was I that did cause this his slaughter, the Protomartyr 
of England, St Alban, comiraanding me so to do, who complained to God of him 
for his grievous oppressions in this Isle of Britain, which he first hallowed.' " 

The black goat conveyed these tidings of deliverance to most unwilling ears : 
for the Earl had hated and envied Henry Beauclerk from childhood, and could 
ill endure to see him ascend the throne. Before long, he was openly in arms 
against him, and, espousing the cause of Duke Robeft as his father had done, 
was punished as he had been for his treason — deprived of his title and estates, 
and sent out of the kingdom. He then raised the standard of revolt in 
Normandy ; was besieged by the King in his castle of Tmchebrai : and led the 
van with determined valour in the decisive battle fought beneath its walls. But 
he was worsted, taken prisoner, and carried to the Tower of London, where he 
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spent the rest of his life in captivity. His ej'cs were put out by the King's order. 
No one can tell how or when he died : and Dugdale " can find no mention of 
either Wife or issue that he had." 

Noers. Gilbert de Noyers witnessed a charter of Duke Richard to 
Fontanelles, 1024 (N'eusiria Pia, 166). William De Noiers or De Nuers was 
an under-tenant in Norfolk, 1086 (Domesday) ; and " the manor of Gothursi, or, 
as it is now called, Gayhursl in Buckinghamshire was, at the time of the Norman 
Survey, held under the Bishop of Bayeux by Robert de Nodariis, or Nowers, 
whose family not long afterwards became possessed of it in their own right." — 
Lysons. Almaric de Noers, in the time of Henry III., held one knight's fee of 
William de Say, " being (as it may be presumed) the same which Waller Giff.ird, 
Earl of Buckingham, iz Hen. II., then certified that Hugh de Nuers held of him 
in that county." — Banks, His son William married the heiress of Stoke- 
Coldington, and was the father of anotlier Almaric, who is included by the above 
writer in his Barones Prekrmissi. " In 24 Ed. 1,, he was one of those eminent 
persons who had summons to attend the great council then ordained to assemble 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In the year following, his name is mentioned as one 
of the knights of the shire for the county of Bucks, being then written Amary de 
Nowers. He died 2 Ed. II,, seized of the manors of Gothurst, Weston, and 
Stoke Goldington in Buckinghamshire, and of Cestre Parva, in the county of 
Northampton. Joan his wife died shortly after, 4 Ed, II., being then seized of 
the manor of Lathebury, and of a part of the manor of Cainho, in the county of 
Bucks," — Ibid. His son John acquired a great Bedfordshire estate through his 
wife Grace, daughter and heir of Robert Fitz Neale, or Nigel, the last Lord of 
Salden, who brought him four sons. Yet the line ended with his grandson 
Almaric, who died in 1408, without issue. Three grand -daughters remained. 
" Agnes and Grace died nuns ; and Joan Nowers became heir to her father and 
brother ; she married Sir Robert Nevill, who had Gothurst in her right, and died 
possessed thereof in 1426, leaving issue; in whose heirs-general (if legitimate) Is 
vested the representation not only of Almaric de Nodariis, who flourished temp. 
Ed I., but of the co-heirship of the ancient barony of Albmi, of Cainho ; 
together with that of the old and famous barony of Percy."— /^'i/. 

The W illiam de Noers of Domesday had the custody of thirty-three of the 
Conqueror's manors in Norfolk, and is said to have stood high in his favour. 
" Ralph de Nuers held Swanton-Nuers (Nowers) of the Bishop of Nor«-ich. and 
witnesses a deed of Robert Fiti Ralph in the time of Hen. 11, He was probably 
the same Ralph who held at that time of Willi.im de Abrincis in Kent one fee of 
the old feoffment Mllo de Nuers, 10 Ric I., conveyed part of his interest there 
to Roger de Kerdeston. Simon de Nuers was living 35 Hen, III. t Sir Robert 
de Nuers held in 1327 ; and his son John in 1361. The manor of Nuers came 
to Sir \Villiam Oldhall, living 1437." — BlomJkU's Norfolk. This must have b 
through John de Noer's grand -daughter Margery, who is mentioned in 2 
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Leicatfrshire. The De Nuers held in Knossington, in that countj', of Robert de 
Tateshall. 

Neuile ; one of the illustrious names 



" Familiar i 



r mouths as household words," 



that sound with a Irumpel-note through the pages of English history. Few — 
probably none — of our great historic houses can rank with the Nevills in their 
pride of place. They represent, in direct male descent, the sovereign Earls that 
ruled the North in early Saxon times ; " were harons from the time for which 
records first exist " * under the Norman kings ; and swayed the destinies of the 
country at their will in the wars of York and Lancaster, In the fullest and tmciit 
sense of the word, they were "princes in the land;" foremost in the council and 
the field, unsurpassed in arms, splendid in hospitality, and ruling in feudal power 
and supremacy a territory more important than some of the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. Their domain, in the connly of Durham alone, extended for forty 
miles along the valley of the Tees, and seven hundred knights held their fees of 
the great Honour of Raby. " This Saxon line," says their historian, Heniy 
Drummond, " surpasses all others in England by the greatness of its alliances, 
honours, and possessions. It has furnished a Duke of Bedford, Marquess of 
Momacute, Earls of Northumberland, Westmorland, Salisbury, Kent, Warwick, 
and Montacute ; Barons Nevill, Furnivall, Latimer, Fauconberg, Montacute, and 
Abergavenny; two Queens; a Princess of Wales; a mother of two Kings; 
Duchesses of Exeter, Buckingham, Norfolk, Warwick, York, Clarence, and 
Bedford ; Marchioness of Dorset ; Countesses of Northumberland, three West- 
morland, Arundel, Worcester, Derby, Oxford, two Suffolk, Rutland, Exeter, 
Bridgewaler, and Norwich ; Baronesses Ros, three Dacre, tliree Scrope, Daincourt, 
Mountjoy, Spencer, Fitzhugh, Harrington, Hastings, Conyers, Willoughby de 
Broke, Hunsdon, Cobham, Strange, M oniacute, and Lucas ; nine Knights of the 
Garter, two Lord High Chancellors, two Archbishops of York, Bishops of Durham, 
Salisbury, and Exeter, Ambassadors, Speaker of the House of Commons, &c" 
The list reads like a peerage-rolL 

The Nevills derived their name from the Norman lief of Neuville-sur-Touque^ 
and " descended from Baldric Teutonicus, who with his brother Wiger came to 
Normandy c. ggo to offer his services to the Duke (Ord. Vitalis, 479)."- — ne 
Norman Paiple. It is said that the first who came to England, Gilbert de Nevill, 
commanded the Conqueror's fleet ; and they bore on a canton of their arms a 
galley, or ancient ship, in memory of this ancestor. Strangely enough, his name 
is not written in Domesday. The family became widely spread, and was 
numerous in Lincoln (where they held baronial rank) and elsewhere; but its 
greatness emjihatically belongs to the North, The admiral's grandson, Geoffrey, 
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married Emme, the heiress of a great Northern baron, Bertram rfe Bulmer, who 
ight him the splendiii dowry of Brancepetli Castle in the county of Durham, 
and Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire, with a whole liain of estates and manors, 
dependent on these iivo great fees. Their son Henry died s. p., and his sister 
Isabel, reversing the custom that gave rich Saxon wives to the Norman con- 
querors, transferred all these possessions to her Saxon husband, tlie Lord of 
Raby. 

Robert Fitz Maldred, Lord of Raby, was the heir male of the ancient 
sovereigns of Northumberland, whose authority extended from the Humber to 
the Tweed, He descended from Earl Uchired, the son-in-law of Ethelred II., by 
his earlier marriage with Sigeo, daughter of Styr, the great Danish chief who 
" gave to St. Cuthbert Darlington and its appendages." She brought him two 
sons, Eadiilf (Adolf) and Gospatric. Eadulf eventually succeeded to his father, 
but was slain by Siward the Dane, who had married bis niece, and usurped the 
sovereignty on his death. Thus Gospatric. the younger son, was never Earl of 
Northumberland, as by right of blood he should have been. He was the father of 
Uchtred, Lord of Raby in the reigns of the Confessor and Conqueror, who 
(probably because, like the other Northern nobles, he had refused to join 
Harold's standard at Hastings) was apparently left undisturbed in the new 
Norman settlement 

Raby, the head of the Honour of Staindropshire, was held of the Church of 
Durham. As its name implies, it was a Danish settlement, and had been the 
residence of Canute the Great,* who, in his penitential old age, undertook a 

• It has been ascertained beyond all doubt, from contemporary evidence, that 
Canute's mansion was close to Staindrop, and tradition has always pointed out Raby 
Castle as its site. The county histories are imanimous in adopting this opinion ; 
and one of the towers has been pointed out by Hutchinson and others as probably 
dating from the Danish times. Its form is unique in England ; but I have heard 
thai there are two similars towers in the Caslle of Egeskov, in the island of Funeo, 
Denmark, There was a curious custom connected with its tenure. The Lord of 
Raby annually offered a stag to the Prior of Durham on St. Culhbert's Day 
(September i8th) with great ceremony and " winding of horns ;" accompanied by a 
stalely train befitting the occasion. Ralph Lord Nevill, about 1290, claimed the right 
to be each time entertained by the Prior with as many servants as he chose to bring ; 
but the monks refused to receive the offering or) such terms, and, snatching the huge 
candlesticks from the altar, belaboured Lord NeviU's retainers with them so heartily 
that they beat a retreat, leaving the stag behind them. Ralph's son not only revived 
the dispute, but put in an additional claim for a night's lodging and a breakiast 1 and 
the Prior, " knowing him to be powerful, and that the country durst not displease him, 
and to gain his favour, in regard he had no small interest at Court, was content that 
for one time he sh' perform it as he pleased, yet so that it might not be drawn into 
example. And so Lord Nevill having carried hjs point brought but few with him, and 
those more for the honour of the I'rior than a burthen ; and shortly after dinner look 
his leave, but lelt one of his scrviints to lodge all night and to breakfast there. 
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barefoot pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Cuthbert, and offered on Ae altar 
Siaindrop and Stain dropshire, comprising Raby and eleven other manors. Under 
William Rufus, it was forcibly appropriated by R.ilph Flambard, the " Ftrebiaod 
Bishop" of Durham, but Dollin, the son of Uchtred, being the husband of the 
ISishop's niece Adelicia, peaceably succeeded his father at Raby ; and Flambard 
repented and made restitution before his death, restoring Canute's ^ft hf 
charter to the convent Three years afterwards, in 1131, Algar, then Prior of 
Durham, by another charter confirmed Do!fin in the possession of Slaindrop- 
shire ; and the Honour of Raby was held by sixteen generations of his descendants 
for the space of something over five hundreci years, till it finally passe<l oat of 
the family in 1569. Since that time, tlie castle has been owned and inhabited 
by the Vanes, and thus, throughout the long lapse of ages reaching down from 
the days of the Confessor to our own, there has always been a hearth-fire alight 
within its venerable walls. This Dolfin was the father of Maldred, and the 
grandfather of Robert, who married the Norman heiress. 

Geoffrey, the son of Robert and Isabel, in accordance with the Normanizing 
fashion of the time, took his mother's name of Nevill, but retained his own coat 
of arms, the famous silver saltire that was to bear the proudest quarterings in 
England. His great-grandson Robert acquired a great territory in Yorkshire 
through the " fair and gentle " Mary of Middleham, who was the heiress of 
Robert Fitz Ranulph (see Richmond), and lived a widow for forty-iiine years 
after his death. Ralph, the next in descent, is chiefly known for his quarrel 
with Bishop Beke, who twice summoned him to go with horse and arms to 
Scotland, while he alleged that his tenure was only to defend the patrimoDy of 
SL Cuthbert, and that he had no right, for King or Bishop, to go beyond T>'ne 
or Tees. He was the father of two sons ; Robert, " the Peacock of the North," 
slain early in life in a Border fray ; and Ralph, the hero of Nevill's Cross, and 
the first layman ever buried in Durham Cathedral. He was one of the two 
chief commanders in the great victory that turned back the threatening tide of 
Scottish invasion ; and carried his young son John (then barely five years old) 
with him to see the battle. John Lord Nevill lived to do honour to this early 
training, and to eclipse his father's renown ; for he is computed to have won, 
in the course of his soldier-life, eighty-three walled towns, castles and forts ; and 
far from restricting his services to the Palaimate, as his ancestor had done, 
carried arms even against the Turks. He was retained by the Duke of Lancaster 
to serve him in peace and war ; attended Richard H. to Scotland with a train of 
three hundred archers and two hundred men at arras ; was at different periods 
Warden of the East Marches, Governor of Bamborough, High Admiral of 

protesting that as a son and tenant of the Church, he would not be burthensome to it 
by bringing a great train : for, ' What does a breakfast signify to me ? Nothing." ■* — 
Dugdale. 
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England. Lieutenant of Aquitaine and Seneschal of Bordeaux, and one of the 
Founder Knights of the Garter. In 1378, having obtained from Bishop 
Hatfield license to castellate " touz les lours, mesons, et mures de son manoir de 
Raby," he encircled the old irregular pile with the greater part of its stately 
coronal of towers, and made it what Leland found it nearly [wo centuries 
afterwards, " the largest Castel of Logginges in al the North Cuntery." As it had 
been the cradle of the race, so it continued to give his designation to the head of 
the Cimily, who, though at the same time Lord of the castles of Middteham, 
Brancepelh, Snape and Sheriff Hutton, was invariably styled Dominus de Raby, 
— in common parlance, Dan Raby, or Daniby, as Leland gives iL 

This Lord NeviU was twice married. His first wife, Maud de Percy, brought 
him (besides three daughters) two sons ; Ralph, the first Earl of Westmorland ; 
and Thomas, who married the heiress of the last Lord Furnival, and in her right 
was summoned to Parliament la 1383 as Lord Furnival, but left no male issue. 
By his second wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Lord Latimer {whose 
arms aiijjear on one of the stone shields of the inner gate-house at Raby) he had 
another son named Jolin, who bore his mother's title of Latimer and died s. p. in 
1430 ; and two daughters, on whom the barony did not devolve, (See Latimer^ 

Ralph, the son and heir, was a man of unusual talent and ambition, who 
played his part ably and skilfully through life, and built up the fortunes of 
his house to the highest point of prosperity. "The strong light in which 
Shakespeare brings out Westmorland in his Henry IV. and Henry V. is a proof 
that he was even then remembered as a subtile and powerful agent in the 
intrigues of his age." — Surtees. He was appointed Constable of the Tower and 
created Earl of Westmorland in 1397, but soon deserted the failing fortunes of 
Richard II., and, turning towards the kindling star of Lancaster, became one of 
the principal instrumenls in placing Henry IV. on the throne. The new King 
showered dignities upon him. He was made a Knight of the Garter, invested 
for life with the Honour and county of Richmond, and created Earl Marshal of 
England, with a provision in the patent that " whereas in limes past all other 
Marshals had borne a stafT of wood, he should bear a staff of gold." By his 
second marriage he became the brother-in-law of the King, and never wavered 
in his allegiance to the Red Rose. He defeated the Percies at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, where Hotspur's headlong career was brought to a close ; and put 
down a second Northern insurrection at Shipton Moor without striking a blow. 
In the ne«t reign, he went as Earl Marshal with Henry V. to Agincourt, followed 
by five knights, thirty lances, and eighty archers. Surtees remarks that " Shake- 
speare preserves the consistency of his character by making him wish, as any 
reasonable man would do before the commencement of so doubtful a balde : — 
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This elicits one of the finest passages in the play, Henry's rejoinder, com- 
mencing — 

" Who's this ihat wishes for more men from England f 

My cousin Weslmorlard ? No, my fair cousm ; 

If we arc mark'il lo die, we are enow 

To do our country loss^ and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour ! " 

The Earl died in 1426, full of years and honours ; and lies buried nnder " a right 

stalelie Tunibe of alabaster " in the choir of his own collegiate church of Stain- 
drop. His effigy rests between those of his two wives. He is in full armour; a 
strikingly handsome man, such as we might conceive the father of the Rose of 
Raby to have been ; and wears round his neck the collar of SS as the badge oi 
Lancaster. He had no less than twenty-one children ; nine by his first Countess, 
Lady Margaret Stafford, and twelve by the second, Joan de Beaufort, the daughter 
of John of Gaunt, and the widow of Lord Ferrers. To this latter family the Eiri 
showed a decided preference, for he first dismembered the splendid heritage of 
the Nevills by settling upon them his great Yorkshire estates. The royal Joan 
had brought him eight sons. Of these, the three youngest died s. p., and Robert, 
the fifth, was Bishop of Durham ; but the four elder brothers, Richard, Earl of 
Salisbury, William, Earl of Kent, George, Lord Latimer, and Edward, Lord 
Bergavenny, each became the founder of an illustrious house. They soared to 
the highest offices of the state ; and " were, perhaps, at that time, both from their 
opulent possessions, and their individual characters, the most potent family that 
has ever appeared in England."— //«»/«■. As they were allied lo the House of 
Lancaster through their mother, so were they allied to the House of York through 
the youngest and fairest of their sisters, Cecily Nevill, the last bom of these 
twenty-one cliildren, was remarkably beautiful, and called in the neighbourhood 
the Rose of Raby. She married in her early youth Richard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York, and was the mother of Edward IV. and Richard IIL* This marriage 

• Cecily of Raby is quoted by Fuller as " the clearest instance of frail human 
felicity." She lived to see three of htr descendants Kings of England, and her 
granddaughter Eliiabeth Plantagenet, the " White Kose of York," unite the rival 
houses as the Queen of Henry VU. But, "from the violence of the times in which 
she lived, and the greatness of her connections, few women suffered greater nusfor- 
tunes and endured more sorrows than she did. Her character was basely calumniated, 
but none seem ever to have believed her guilty of the crimes laid 10 her charge ; so. 
that, when stripped of everything which she possessed, her husband attainted, and 
herself a widow, she was still safe and respected, though defenceless, in the midst of 
hct enemies." — H. Drummond. In her latter years she professed herself a Benedictine 
nun, but resided in her own house, where the order of her day has been accurately 
recorded. She rose at seven, heard maltins and mass before breakfast, and dined at 
eleven, passing all the intermediate hours in her chapel ; she then gave audiences for 
an liour, slept fur a quarter of an hour, and returned to her devotions till " the first 
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shaped the politics of the Nevills, for thenceforward they espoused the cause of 
their brother-in-law, who placed his reliance on their power to set him on the 
throne of England ; '■ and became," says Surtees, " the chief agents in the 
destruction of their kindred hlood of I^ncaster." To write their history would be 
simply to recapitulate the chequered and bloody story of the Wars of the Roses ; 
and I can here afford but a scanty account of their fortunes and career. 

I. Richard, the eldest son of the Earl's second marriage, was the husband of 
the heiress of the Montacutes, Alice, only child of Thomas Earl of Salisbury, who 
brought him the baronies of Montacute and Monthermer, and the Earldom was 
revived in his favour in 1442. This was but one of several grants and distinctions 
conferred upon him by Henry VI, ; yet he was among the foremost to desert his 
cause. He fought and won with his brother-in law the first pitched battle 
between the contending Roses at Si. Albans; and was constituted Lord Great 
Chamberlain after the victory of Northampton in 1460 ; but his campaigns ended 
with the disaster of Wakefield. Here — again with the Duke of York — he was 
taken prisoner, beheaded, and his head set up by the side of the Duke's over the 
gates of York. He left many children. One of his sons was slain at Wakefield ; 
another was Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England ; John, the third, 
was Marquess of Montacute ; and Richard, the eldest, was the 

" Proud setter up and puller down of Kings," 

who married the heiress of the Beauchamps, and is renowned in history as the 
" stout Earl of Warwick." The portrait of Richard Nevill the King Maker, " the 
greatest and last of the old Norman cliivalry — kingUer in pride, in state, in 
possessions, than the King himself," has been so often and so eloquently drawn, 
that his splendid presence has grown to be familiar to us. We see him with his 
body guard of six hundred retainers in russet coats, embroidered with the Ragged 
Staff of Beaiichamp before and behind ; with his " exceeding great household," 
daily feeding thirty thousand mouths at his various castles and manors ;• and his 
special pursuivant, called the Warwick Herald, assigned to him for his service in 
his martial exploits. We see him "ever in. favour" with the commons, and so 
popular that every one was proud to wear his badge : " no man," reports Sir 



peale of evensong." At five she supped ; and after supper indulged in a little " honest 
mirthe " with her gentlewomen ; at seven she drank a cup of wine, took " her leave of 
Cod for al nighte " in prayer, and by eight o'clock was in bed, where she thus spent 
eleven consecutive hours. She must oiherwis* have passed many a cold spring and 
autumn evening in the dark, as fires and candles were only allowed in her household 
from AH Hallow's Day to Good Friday. 

" "Of his extraordinary hospilality also doe I find this observ'd, that at his house 
in London six Oxen were usually ealen at a breakfast, and every Tavern full of his 
t ; fur who thai had any acquaintance in his Family should bavc as much sodden 
rost as he could prick upoa a long Dagger. " — DugdaU. 
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Philip de Coraines (who visited him when he was Captain of Calais) " esteeming 

himself gallant, whose head was not adom'd wilh his Ragged Siaff, nor no door 
frequented, that had not hJs white Crosse painted thereon." We see him the 
great commander of his age, leading the van at Northampton, and seieing the 
King himself at the first battle of St. Albans. We see hira turning the ddc 
of victory at Ferrybridge, where, " receiving some loss, whereat divers were 
sta^ered," he stabbed his horse before the King's eyes, in token that where he 
fought there could be no retreat, and crying, " Let him flee that flee will, 1 will 
tarry with him that will tarry with me," kissed the cross of his sword to confirm 
the vow. We see him crowning and discrowning King after King at his will and 
pleasure ; rising and dispersing armies by the sole magic of his name ; and last 
of all, we see him in the closing scene, on that fatal Easter Sunday in 1471, when 
he fell by the hand of Sir Roger Kynaston at the battle of Bamet. " Though 
fought between blood-relations," says Mr, Drummond, "no combat was ever more 
sanguinary or cruel." He was altaitited after his death, and both his Earldoms 
forfeited. He had received fi-om Henry V!. a grant of pre-eminence above all 
the Earls of England, and held Crown lands of the annual value of fourscore 
thousand crowns, in addition to his own inheritance of Middleliam, and the 
great Beau champ estates. 

Two daughters only had been bom of his marriage : Isabel, Duchess of 
Clarence ; and Anne, married first to the Lancastrian Prince of Wales, Edward, 
the son of Henry VI., and then to the Yorkist King, Richard III. Isabel was 
the mother of the last male Plantagenet, Edward, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, 
who suffered on the block in 1499, "a victim to the jealousy of the House of 
Tudor," and two daughters, Margaret, restored as Countess of Salisbury by 
Henry Vlll., but also beheaded, who was the wife of Sir Richard Pole, and is 
now represented by the house of Hastings ; and Winifred, who left children only 
by her second husband. Sir Thomas Barrington. Of her, too, descendants 
remain. Anne Nevill, the younger sister, whose life, bound up with each of the 
conflicting dynasties, was " full of state and woe," left none. She jiined away 
and died within a year of the death of her only child, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
King Richard's son. 

John, Marquess of Monlacule, the brother of the King-Maker, had inherited 
their mother's great estates, and was summoned to parliament by Henry VI. in 
1460. and again on his accession by Edward IV., as Lord Montacute. He had 
rendered good service to the House of York, and when Henry Percy, third 
Earl, fled into Scotland with the Lancastrian king in 1467, he was himself created 
Ear! of Northumberland. Two years later, however, he had to relinquish the 
title in favour of the dispossessed heir, Henry Percy's son, who, then a prisoner 
in the Tower, tendered Ids allegiance to Edward, and was re-instated In bia 
Earldom. John Nevill received in compensation the Marquessate of Montacuta 
He changed sides wiih his brother, fell with him at the battle of Barnet, andf 
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like him, was seotenced to attainder and confiscation after death. His eldest 
son George had been created Duke of Bedford two years before, as the intended 
husband of the King's daughter, Lady Elizabeth Pbntagenet ; but this sudden 
collapse of his fortunes reduced him to beggary, and for this reason, having no 
means to maintain the ducal dignity, he was degraded from all his honours by 
Act of Parliament in 1477. Neither he nor his brother John were ever married ; 
and five sisters alone remained, to whom Henry VIII. restored the inheritance. 
They were : i. Anne, married to Sir William Stonor ; z. Elizabeth, married first 
to Lord Scrope, and then to Sir Henry Wentwonh ; 3. Margaret, married first 
to Sir John Monimer, and secondly to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; 
4. Lucy, married first to Sir Thomas Fitz William, and secondly to Sir Anthony 
Browne ; and 5. Isabel, married to Sir William Hudlestone. 

3. William, the second son of the Earl of Westmorland by Joan de Beaufort, 
married the heiress of Thomas, sixth Baron Fauconberg. and was summoned to 
parliament in her right in 1429. Like all the rest of the Nevills, he was an 
excellent soldier, and was rewarded for his valour at Towton by being named 
High Admiral of England, and created Earl of Kent in 1463. He died the 
same year, leaving three co-heiresses, among whose descendants the Barony of 
Fauconberg remains in abeyance ; Joan, married to Sir John Bethune ; Elizabeth, 
married to Sir John Strangeways ; and Alice, the wife of Sir John Conyers. 

3. George, the third son of the same marriage, inherited several of the 
Latimer estates from his father, and had summons to parliament in 1469 as 
Baron Latimer, but in the latter years of his hfe became an idiot. The tide was 
borne by his son, grandson, and great-grandson, with whom the line closed in 
IS77- This last Lord Latimer left four daughters : j. Katherine, Countess of 
Northumberland; a. Dorothy, Countess of Exeter; 3, Lucy, married to Sir 
William Comwallis; and 4, Elizabeth, married lo Sir John Danvers, who 
became his co-heirs. Nevertheless, there remained a male heir, Edward Ncvill, 
descended from the second Lord, who should have been Lord Latimer, and 
sought to recover the Earldom of Westmorland from James I., but was obliged 
to content himself with having both titles inscribed on his tombstone in Eastham 
church. It is believed that his two sons had died before him. 

4. Edward, the fourth son of the same marriage ; Lord Bergavenny by right 
of his wife, Lady Elizabeth Beauchamp, sole heiress of Richard, Earl of 
Worcester and Baron Bergavenny : of whom presently. 

I now return to the children of the Earl of Westmorland's first marriage with 
Lady Margaret Stafford, the elder line that remained seated at Raby, and 
continued there for six generations more. By the division of the estates (see 
p. 346) ihey had lost a great part of their patrimony, and with it much of their 
ancient power and importance, but still ranked foremost among the potentates 
of the North. When the great Catholic rising was being concerted in 1569, it 
.[ '-\ the same hall where the seven hundred kn^hts 
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that held of the Nevills had been wont to assemble, that the gentlemen of the 
North met in council Besides the Earl of Northumberland, there were presenl 

old Norton and his sons, Markinfield, Swinburne, and about one hundred more. 
"They were," says Froude, "all uncertain," • ■ there was no resolution any 
where. They had al! but broken up, and ' departed every man to provide for 
himself,' when Lady Westmorland, I^rd Surrey's daughter, threw herself among 
them, weeping bitterly, and crying " that they and their country were shamed 
for ever, and that they would seek holes to creeji to.' The lad/s courage put 
spirit into the men," Tlie die wa.s cast ; " and at four o'clock the following 
afiemoon, Sunday, November i4lh, as the twilight was darkening, Northumber- 
land, Westmorland, Sir Christofer and Sit Cuthbert Nevill, and old Richard 
Norton, entered the city of Durham. With sixty followers armed to the teeth 
behind them, they strode into the cathedral ; Norton with a massive gold cnidSx 
hanging from his neck, and carrying the old banner of the Pilgrimage, the Cross 
and streamers and the Five Wounds. They overthrew the communion boanl ; 
they tore the English bible and prayer-book to pieces ; the ancient altar was 
taken from a rubbish heap where it had been thrown and solemnly replaced, and 
the holy water vessel was restored to the west door ; and then, amidst tears, 
embraces, prayers, and thanksgivings, the organ pealed out, the candles and 
torches were lighted, and mass was said once more in the long desecmted aisles, ** 
But the rebellion, begun with such enthusiasm, was short-lived and unsuccessful 
Though the insurgent leaders gathered together a force variously estimated at 
from eight thousand to fifteen thousand men, and marched as far south as 
Tadcaster, they met with no support, and their solitary feat of arms was the 
capture of Barnard Castle. By the middle of December the discouraged army 
was broken up, and the two Earls were riding for their lives " in a blasting North 
wind that swept across the moors, with snow and sleet lashing in their faces," to 
seek refuge in Scotland. Here Lord Westmorland, ** to be the more unknown, 
changed his cote of plate and sword with Jock o' the Syde," than whom, says 
Mailland, 

A greater thiefe did never ryde; ' 

and was harboured by the Kerrs at Femiherst till he could make his escape 
to Flanders. He never returned home, but lingered on for thirty years in 
etile and dire poverty; sharing a slender Spanish pension with forty or fifty of 
his banished followers that "daily came to meat with him ;" most anxious to 
obtain his pardon, and pining for his native land. But Elizabeth, who had 
taken possession of his estates, proved inexorable from first to last ; and he 
died, neglected and forgotten, a veiy old man, in 1601. His wife, who had 
remained in England, subsisted on a grudging pittance doled out to her by 
the Queen; but at her death in 1593. his four daughters— the daughters of so 
princely a house— were literally left in want of bread. There had been no 
1 of James I,, Edward Nevill (as we liave seen) put 
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in his claim as heir male, pleading that the list Earl's fall was caused " by his 
service and affection for the King's mother." This was undeniable, and in 
Queen Elizabeth's lifetime James had not only been profuse of promises, but 
had even written a letter to Nevill, styling him Earl of Westmorland. But now 
promises and precedent alike went for nothing ; his petition was handed over 
to the Judges, who declared the Earldom forfeited by attainder; and in 1624 it 
was conferred on Francis Fane, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Fane and Mary, 
Baroness Le Despencer, the then heir general of the house of Abergavenny. 

This was an act of injustice. Edward Lord Bergavenny (see p. 349) had 
transmitted his title to his son, grandson, and great-grandson, and the latter 
was the father of Mary Fane. He had do other child; and, on his death in 
1586, she claimed the barony, as having been held by tenure of the Casde 
of Bergavenny from the time of Henry IH. But she had a cousin, another 
Edward Nevill, to whom, as the unquestioned male heir, it was adjudged by 
the House of Lords ; and the King, as " some satisfaction " to the disappointed 
heiress, granted her the Barony of Le Despencer, that had been held by one 
of her ancestors. 

To this Edward, fourteenth Baron of Bergavenny by tenure, and to his 
posterity, it is evident that, on the failure of the elder branch of Latimer, the 
Earldom of Westmorland should have belonged. Had the attainder been 
reversed, it must have been his by birthright. From him the present head of the 
family is directly derived ; and thus descends, in an unbroken male line extending 
over nearly thirty generations — a lineage such as scarcely any other house in 
England can boast of— from Uchtred. Earl of Northumberland in the reign of 
Elhelred U. George, the twenty-fourth baion, was created Earl of Abergaveimy 
in 1784, and the present and fifth Earl received a Marquessate in 1876, 

Newmarch ; from the castle of Neumarche in Normandy, which, about 
io5o, was seized by Duke William, to the prejudice of its inheritor, Geoffrey de 
Newmarch. (Ord. Vitalis.) Geoffrey's son Bernard was one of the Conqueror's 
companions-at-arms, and witnesses one of his charters to Battle .4bbey. He 
• obtained his share of the spoil — a Welsh principalily^by his own good sword ; 
for, as Freeman expresses it, " he used a soldier's licence to appropriate the 
territory of Brecknock." The history of its conquest is thus narrated : 

" Bernard Newmarch came to this district, according to the Annala CambriiE, 
in 1091, in pursuit of Rhys-ap-Tewdwr, ruEer of ' the right hand part ' — a phrase 
which is the exact equivalent of the old Welsh Deheu-barth^axiA at Brechenauc 
Rhys-ap-Tewdwr was slain. It is said that Maenarch had ruled Brycheiniog in 
peace, and that his son Bleddyn-ap- Maenarch was ruler when the Normans 
arrived, Fitz Hamon had just Liken possession of Glamorganshire, and now 
Newmarch conquers Brycheiniog, He approaches Brychan's stronghold, the 
GaFr, from the North, but, finding the place too strong, makes as if for the 
jpynt Hills along a ridge parallel with the river Eskyr, The British troops 
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were on the opposite side, where the lane called Utoi-y-Cymry runs in tbe same 

direction. 

" It is stated by Jones (History of Brecon) that Newmarch, unaware of the 
presence of the Welsh troops, crossed over through a wood, called after the 
event Cwm-gwem-gM, now corrupted into Cwmgwingad, thai the Welsh nished 
upon them with fury, but that the Normans, with better discipline, stood firm 
against the onset, and in the end won the field. The Welsh were dispersed, 
the brave Rhys-ap-Tewdwr slain near a well called to this day Ffynan-piu-Rhys ; 
and Bleddyn-ap-Maenarch also fell. With this defeat ended for ever the Britisfa 
lordship of Brycheiniog. Newmircli immediately settled down as lord of ihe 
district, adding one more to the reiloubiabie Lords Marchers. He moved tbe 
seat of government from the spot where Br>-chan and his successors had dwelt — 
the G.ier on the Eskir, now a knoll crowned with stately trees— and built his 
caslle near the confluence of the Honddu and Usk, a place which probably 
even then was called Aberhonddu. Of the existence of a town or even of a 
village on this spot before Newmarch's conquest we have no information, so 
that the town of Brecknock and its castle must be viewed as the creation of 
the Norman freebooter," — Nichol's Counties and County Families pf Wales. 

Bernard lost no time in parcelling out the lands of his new province among 
the followers that had helped him to win it ; and established himself so firmly at 
Brecknock " that no efforts of the natives could dislodge him." His position 
was further strengthened through an alliance with a Welsh princess, Nesta, the 
daughter of Unflin-ap-Llewelyn, " By marrying a Welsh wife he took the most 
likely course to reconcile his vassals to the rule and exactions of a foreigner. 
Crushed to the dust by the iron heel of the conqueror, robbed of their inheritance 
in kind to feed his pampered men-at-arms, subject to constant insult and frequent 
injury from a contemptuous and cruel soldiery of foreign speech and foreign 
manners, it was still some small consolation to tbe warm though sinking heart 
of the Welshman that in the frowning caslle of Aberhonddu there was one lady 
of the blood of the Cymry, though it might be one of the line of Trahaern the 
Usurper, and herself of more than doubtful morals, she was still the descendant 
of Anarawd, son of that Rhodri the Great who, two hundred years before, 
was King of all Wales, and deemed ' the pride and protector of the Cyniry,' " 
—Ibid. 

Yet it was through this same Welsh wife, whose Royal blood was to reconcile 
his unwilling subjects to their thraldom, that his son's connection with Wales 
was severed. Her life was shamelessly profligate ; and the son, Mael, as he 
grew to manhood, was stung by the sense of his mother's dishonour. " For," 
says Dugdale, " taking notice that his mother did play the .\du!tress ; watching 
one night for hor Paramour, he maimed him grievously, and then let him go with 
shame. And that this Act of his so enraged his Mother, that, in revenge thereof 
she made her address to the King, and publickly took her Oath, that this Mael 
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her Son was not begotten by her Husband, but by another with whom she had 
at that time private familiarity. Moreover, that the King thereupon took 
occasion to bereave him of his whole Inheritance ; and caused Livery to be 
made of it to Sybil her Daughter, whom she affirmed to be the child of her 
Husband, and that he married her to a noble Knight of his Court, called Miles, 
the son of Walter Constable of Gloucester. Which Miles was afterwards by 
Maud the Empress advanced to the Earldom of Hereford." Countess Sybil had 
five sons, but they all died s. p. and the county of Brecknock and Gower-tand 
were conveyed by the second of her three co-heiresses to Philip de Braose. 

It is satisfactory lo know that Nesta had qualms of conscience. Her husband, 
whose confessor was a monk of Battle, had given some land and a ruined church 
near Brecknock to the Abbey ; and she, " being sick," added a part of her own 
inheritance in Herefordshire. With these and other contributions in lands and 
tithes, the church was restored, and a Priory founded as a eel! lo Battle Abbey, 
which in process of time became a flourishing community. 

Adam de Newmarch, presumably a kinsman of Bernard's, "though how 
alL'ed to him," says Dugdale, " I find not," appears as a benefactor of Nosiell 
Priory at its foundation in the time of Henry I,, and held Whatton in Nottingham- 
shire and other lands in Yorkshire of the Honour of De Gand. Ne\t comes 
another Adam (no doubt his son) for whose custody William de Newmarch paid 
£,rsi i6j. in 1 roo. This William held a barony in Hampshire, which when " he 
afterwards fell into the infirmity of l«prosy," was transferred in 1204 lo Godfrey 
de Sl Martin. His former ward was at that time a knight, and Lord of Whatton, 
where he was followed by four generations of successors, till, through the daughter 
of the last heir, they were amalgamated with another line seated at Bentley in 
Yorkshire. Of this latter house was a secontl Sir Adam, who was twice 
summoned lo Parliament, first by Henry IIL in ii6o, and four years later by 
the insurgent barons. He had been taken prisoner when '' advancing his 
Banner against the King at Northampton," and deprived of his estates, those in 
Lincolnshire being granted to William de Gery, and those in Yorkshire lo 
Robert Foliot. But the victory of Lewes retrieved his fortunes, and though 
again captured at Kenilworth, " yet had he the benefit of that favorable Decree 
called Dictum de Kmilworl/i." His son, in 1314, received a writ of military 
summons, and had free warren in all his Yorkshire demesne, where the next heir, 
Roger, obtained a weekly market and yearly fair at the capital manor. Wymersley. 
Roger's son Ralph married Elizabeth dc Newmarch, the heiress of Whatlon, and 
was the father of the last male heir, Robert, whose daughter Elizabeth carried 
tlie whole inheritance 10 John Nevill of Ahhorpe in Lincolnshire. "The said 
Elizabeth, her grandmother, overliving her Son Robert, had," says Thorolon, 
"a mind to disinherit her," but did not succeed. These Newmarches bore 
Argetit five fusils in feise Guies: five fusiU in fesse being, we are told, the coat 
of the Bcc-Crespins and 
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This by no means completes the list of collaterals. There was a William de 
Newmarch of Northumberland, dead before 1130 (Rot. Pip-) and a Heniy de 
Newmarch, who held a barony of nearly seventeen knight's fees in 1 1 65 (Lib. 
Niger) ; and in one of his charters to the Monks of Bennondsey, speaks of his 
grandfather Winebald, and Wioebald's sons, Roger and Milo, as former bene- 
factors of the Abbey- His brother James had succeeded him in 1204, bat did 
not very long survive; as in 12 15 the estates lying in Berkshire, Someisetshtre, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, were divided between this last lord's 
two daughters and co-heirs, Isabel, the wife of Sir Ralph Russell, and Hawise, 
first married lo John de Botreaux, and then lo Nicholas de Moeb. Cadboty 
was the head of this barony, 

Norbet ; Newbet in Leiand's list ; most probably NerberL William de 
Nerbert, in 1165, held four knight's fees of the Earl of Gloucester in Gloucester- 
shire. — Liber Niger. Philip de Herbert one in Devonshire, at Beny-Norbert — 
Trsla de Nevill. This he had, it would appear, inherited from William. " Buiy- 
Nerbert, sometime the seat of Willihelmus Nerbert de Bury (such evidence of 
the name I have seen divers) but in this age of Berry or Bury de Nerbert." — 
Westcot<fs Devon. From them it passed to the Berrys. " Monuments of both 
families are in the old church ; and hard by, fallen sadly from its high estate, is 
the old manor-house."- — Worth's Deroti. It is said to date from the reign of 
Edward IV. : and was once rich in external decorations, friezes, and mouldiDgs, 
elaborately carved in stone, and bearing the arms of the Plantigenets and 
Bonvilles. All were removed a few years ago by the proprietor (the late 
Mr. Basset) " to ornament a building in his garden at Waterhampton ! " 

According to a Survey by Inquisition of the county of Glamorgan, preserved 
in the Record Office, and probably taken in 1262, Philip de Nereberd then held 
four fees, including E^st Orchard, and Nerberd Casdeton Castle, of which 
building some part yet remains. 

Nonce, or Norreys. " Petnis Norreis" is found in the Norman Exchequer 
Rolls, about 1 1 98, and several of the name in England at the same date, " Heniy 
le Norreys was seized of estates in Notts, which on his death King John granted 
to Alan le Norreys, his brother." — T/k Norman People. From him (according to 
the same authority) came the Norreys' of Speke in Lancashire, whom Dugdale 
affirms to be the ancestors of the Lords Norris of Rycotc and the Earl of Berk- 
shire, now represented by the Berties. " They were," he says, " of Speke, m 
(om. LatK. long before King F.dward the Third's time, and most of them Knights." 
John, the second son of Sir Henry Norris of Speke, is said to have lived in 1361 
at Br.iy, in Berkshire, where he was succeeded by a son and a grandson. 

But I fear that " those gentle historians who dip their pens in nothing but the 
milk of human kindness " (as Edmund Burke aptly describes the heralds), have 
dissimulated the true origin of the Lords Norris. Their undoubted ancestor was 
Richard de Norreys, the favourite cook of Henry III.'s Queen, Eleanor of 
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Provence, who was rewarded in 1 267 by a grant of the manor of Ocholt in Berk- 
ehire, " subject to a fee farm rent of 4o''' and stated to have been an encroach- 
from the forest" — Lysons, One of his descendants, John, who impartially 
served the Red and White Rose, having been Master of the Wardrobe to 
Henry VI., and Esquire of the Body to Edward IV., built the present mansion 
of Ockwell during the former reign. " A large bay window fuU of coats of aims 
in stained glass, shows those of the abbey of Abingdon, with the mitre, and of 
the family of Norreys, several times repeated, with their motto JPtptt)fu[Ip Btrbt." 
— Ibid. The line, which could boast of some very gallant soldiere, ended with 
Francis, second Lord Norreys, who was created Earl of Berkshire by James I., 
and the barony passed through his grand-daughter, Bridget Wray, to the Berties. 
Her son was the first Earl of Abingdon. 

Newborough. Henry de Newburgh (so named from the castle of Neuf- 
bourg, in Normandy, where he was bom) was the younger son of Roger de 
Bdlomont Earl of Meilent, and die brother of Robert, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester (see Beaumont). He himself obtained the Earldom of Waiwick 
towards the latter end of the Conqueror's reign. " when," says Dugdale, " King 
William, having begirt Warwick with a mighty ditch, for the precinct of its walls, 
and erected the gates at his own charge, did promote this Henry to the earldom, 
and annexed thereto the royalty of the borough, which at that time belonged to 
the crown." Here, " upon the site of the tower illustrated by the traditions of 
Guy, the great opponent of the Danes," he tuilt his caslle, which, enlarged and 
strengthened during the long succession of its powerful lords, became one of the 
most renowned of English fortresses, and remains " the glory of the Midland 
shires." William Rufus further bestowed upon him aU the lands that had 
belonged to his Saxon predecessor Thurkill, whose daughter and heir Margaret, 
Lcland tells us, he had married. Ordericus, on the other hand, asserts that his 
wife was a sister of Rotrode, Count de la Perche, and one of his sons (the Bishop 
of Evreux) certainly bore the name of Rotrode. But he was probably twice 
married, for it was only through the former alliance that his descendants could 
lay claim to the right they invariably asserted of representing the famous Guy. 
The Bear and Ragged Staff, that had been handed down as Guy's device, was 
first assumed by Henry dc Newburgh, and has ever since been continued as the 
badge of all the successive Earls of Warwick. 

No tradition has struck deeper root in the hearts of Englishmen than the 
heroic legend 01* Guy of Warwick ; and though he is sometimes treated as a 
mythical champion, there seems to be no rational ground for doubting his 
existence, nor his good service against the Danes. His story, as told by Dugdale, 
is copied from an account written about 1395, and has thus acquired all the 
adjuncts and (ouUur locale belonging to that period, which, however strangely 
interpolated U])on its Anglo-Saxon groundwork, do not necessarily discredit it. 

Guy, whose " memory for hi' 'nee been, and is still as 
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famous," and whose naitie was honoured even in the far East, was the son of Siorari 
of Wallingford, and acquired the Eirklom of Warwick by marrying the only child 
of Rohand, " a famous warrior inrich't vith great possessions " in the time of 
Alfred. Soon after, he set forth on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. During his 
absence, in the third year of the reign of Athelstan, the Danes made one of their 
accustomed inroads, landed on the South coast, wasted and burnt the coautry 
nearly up lo the gates of Winchester, where the King had taken refuge, and sent 
two of their chieftains " to desire him to resign his crown, or else that the dispute 
for the kingdom should be determined in a single Combat by two Champions for 
both sides." The King, being hard pressed, accepted these terms, and " calling 
together his nobles, offered that province " (Hants) " for a reward to him that 
should conquer the Danish champion Colbrand." He further " enjoyn'd a Fast 
of three dayes," and "with earnest prayers and abundant teares," waited for the 
coming deliverer. But none presented himself. Earl Rohand, " that most valiant 
of a thousand," was dead; Earl Guy beyond seas; and Colbrand, the Dane, 
was a ferocious giant, whom all dreaded to encounter. At last, on the Eve of 
Sl John the Baptist, a good angel appeared to the King in a dream, and bade 
him go up, with two churchmen, to the top of the Northgate (where the Hospital 
of the Holy Cross was afterwards founded), staying there till the hour of prime, 
and " then he should see divers poor people and pilgrims enter thereat, amongst 
which there would be a |)ersonable man in a Pilgrim's habit, barefooted, with his 
head nncovered, and upon it a Chaplet of white Roses ; and thai he should 
entreat him for the love of Jestis Christ, and the devotion of his pilgrimage, and 
the preservation of all England, lo undertake the Combat." The King went as 
directed, and " espying one neally clad in a white short sliev'd gown reaching to 
the midleg, with a Garland of Roses upon his head " (to our ideas there is some- 
thing very festive in the Palmer's attire), " and a large staff in his hand, but 
looking wan and much macerated hy reason of his travelling barefoot, and his 
beard grown to a very great length,'* laid hold of his coal, and offered him enter- 
tainment. This the Palmer refused ; then the King, opening his heart to htm, 
" told how Olaus King of Denmark and Golavus King of Denmark had 
besieged him there for nearly a twelvemonth," and how sorely he stood in need 
of a champion to maijilain his right " ' Oh my Lord the King,' saith the Palmer, 
'you may easily see that I am not in any condition to take upon me this fight, 
being feeble and weakned with dayly travail : alas ! where are your stout and 
hardy Souldiers, that were wont to be in great esteem with you?' '.\hl' 
quoth the Kini;, ' some of them are dead, and some are gone to the Holy Land ; 
1 had one valiant Knight which was Earl of Warwick, called Guy : would to God 
that I had him here, for then should this Duel be soon undertaken, and the War 
linisht ;' and as he spoke, tears fell from his eyes." The Palmer, moved by his 
distress, accepted the oifice of champion ; then, in great joy, " they brought him 
into Church with ringing of bells, and Te Drum was begun with cheerful voices; 
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and lliey entertained liim with meat and drink, as also with bathing, putting 
apparel upon him ; and for the space of three weeks cheered him up with the 
best refreshments." When the appointed day arrived, the Palmer rose betimes 
and heard three masses; then "armed himself with the King's best hamess,"was 
girt with the sword of Constantine the Great,, and holding in his hand the lance 
of St Maurice, rode forth, " the most proper and well appointed knight that ever 
they saw," to meet CoJbrand the Dane. The giant came " so weightily armed 
that his horse could scarce carry him, and before him a Cart loaded with Danish 
axes, great Clubs with knobs of iron. Steel Lances, and Iron Hooks to pull his 
adversary to him " (a curious description of the weapons in use during tlie 
fourteenth century) : and as soon as lie saw the Englishman, called out to him to 
'get off his horse, and cast himself down with submission. But the Palmer, 
arming himself with the sign of the Cross, and commending his soul to God, put 
spurs to his Horse to meet the Gyant." The latter unhorsed him ; and the blows 
aimed by the Palmer could, by reason of his height, reach no further than his 
shoulder; then Col brand " smote at him with a square bar of steei," but he 
interposed his shield, struck the club out of the giant's hand, and while he 
stretched out his arm to take it up, cut ofT his hand. The combat went on 
notwithstanding, till " in the evening of the day," the Dane fainted from loss of 
blood, and the Palmer cut olThis head with an axe : " and going to the Cathedral 
to give thanks to God, offer'd up his weapon at the high altar (long kept in the 
vestry there, and called by the name of Colbrand's Axe), and resumed his 
pilgrim's habit, refusing all reward. The King being importunate to discover 
his name," and the Palmer consenting to reveal it to him only, under oath of 
secrecy, " they walked out alone in a bypath to a certam Crosse at some distance 
from the Citie, and there, humbly bowing himself to the King," he confessed he 
was Guy of Warwick. " From whence the Earl bent his course to Warwick : and 
coming thither not known of any, for three days together took Almes at the hand 
of his own Lady as one of the Xlii poor people unto which she dayly gave relief 
herself, for the safety of him and her, and the health of both their souls. And 
having rendered thanks to her, he repaired to an heremite that resided amongst 
the shady woods hard by, and abode with that holy man till his death ; and then 
succeeded him in his cell, and continued the same course of life for the space of 
two years after ; but then discerning death to approach, he sent to his Lady their 
wedding Ring by a trusty servant, wishing her to take care of his burial ; adding 
also, that when she came she should find him lying dead in the Chapel before the 
Altar ; and moreover that within xv dayes after she herself should depart this 
life." The place of his retreat is still cilled Guy's Chit By liis neglected wife 
he left a son named Reynburn, who was followed by Wolgeat, then by Wigod, 
id lastly, by Alwyne (cotemporary with Edward the Confessor), who is called 
Alwinus Vicecomes in Dome' '>e did exercise the power 

and authority of Earl Lcof ckshire, or else that he 
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had the custody of the county to the King's immediate use. He left issue 
Turchill, who was a great man in that age, but no more really Earl than his 
father or Ancestors had been," It is clear that neither father nor son took part 
with Harold, for at the date of Domesday, Turchill " continued possess'd of vast 
lands in this Shire, yet thereof was neither the Borough nor Castle of Warwick." 
His son, however, never enjoyed his inheritance, which passed to his daughter 
Margaret, the wife (according to Leland) of the first Norman Earl of Wanridt, 
to whom, after this long digression, we now return. 

He was, says Dugdale, " of great familiarity with Henry, the King's youngest 
son, and one that stuck closest to him, upon the death of William Rufus, for 
obtaining of that Crown ; and so ever afterwards." He founded St Sepulchres 
Priory ; and " began the making of Wedgenock Park, following therein the 
example of the King Henry, who made the first park at Woodstock that ever was 
made in England." His son Roger, who espoused the cause of the Empre: 
Maud, was the father of William and Wa!eran, who in turn succeeded to his 
Earldom and possessions — certified 12 Hen. II. to amount to one hundred and 
five knight's fees, in those days an enormous fortune. But Waleran " had much 
ado a great part of his time touching his inheritance ; there starting up one who 
feigned himself to be his brother. Earl William, deceased in the Holy Land, 
which occasioned him no little trouble and vexation." The line ended with his 
grandson Thomas, sixth Earl, who died s. p. in 1242, leaving the Earldom to hk 
only sister Margery. She was at that time married to John Mareschal (brother, 
as some say, of William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke), but she lost her husband 
the year following, and at once became an object of speculation as a marriage- 
able heiress, Henry 111. forthwith issued his mandate to the Archbishop of 
York and William de Cantilupe, desiring them to seize her castle of Warwick, 
" forasmuch as the said Margerie being one of the most noble I-adies in England, 
and possess! of a Castle extraordinarily strong situate also towards the Marches, 
it would be most perilous she should take to husband any person whatsoever of 
whose fidelity the King had not as great confidence as of his own ; " threatening 
that, " in case she should be so rnsh as to do otherwise, the same Castle and 
lands should be for ever forfeited to the King and his heirs," She was not even 
allowed the customary privilege of buying the liberty to marry as she pleased by 
payment of a heavy fine : but forcibly urged " as from the King" to give hci 
hand to " on^ of his domestic servants in his special favour," John de PlesseUs. 
The match, as may be supposed, was utterly distasteful to her, and she delaycl 
giving her consent as long as she dared ; yet, before the year was out, she had 
become the wife of the upsiart favourite. Even then, the King was not wholly 
satisfied. " As there was," says Dugdale, " extraordinary means used about 
wooing and winning this great Lady to marry with John de Plesseis, so there 
was not wanting suspition tliat, being such an heir, siie had been strongly solicited 
by some ; and that possibly by reason of the weakness of her Sex, she might have 
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been wrought upon to contract herself privately with another. \Vherefore to 
make sure work, the King got a Bond of her with a Deed to boot whereby 
she obliged herself that if it could be justly proved that she had so contracted 
marriage with any other before, ail her lands and possessions should be 
forfeited," Poor Margery had no children; and when she died (about 1263) 
the vast inheritance of the Newburghs passed to her cousin William Mauduit, 
and four years later to his sister, Isabel de Beauchamp. They were the 
children of her aunt Lady Alice, the otJy daughter of Waleran, fourth Earl of 
Warwick. 

This illustrious branch of the Beaumonts has lefl its name to Winfrith 
Newburgh, a manor and hundred in Dorset, where some descendants of the first 
Earl of Warwick continued till 1541. "His fifth son, according to Dugdale, but 
his third, according to Camden (probably two of the elder brothers died young), 
inherited his father's lands in Normandy, was seneschal and justiciary of thai 
duchy, and a great benefactor to the abbey of Bee, where he became a monk, and 
dying 115S, was buried in the chapter house there. Of his marriage we find no 
account. This was, probably, the same person who is styled dapifer and 
justiciar of Normandy by Uu Chesne, in his Norman Chronicle, and the same 
to whom King Henry I, gave Wmfrith." — Hutchins' Dorset. His son and heir 
Roger founded Bindon Abbey in 1172, where most of his descendants had their 
sepulture, and married Maud Arundel " sometimes styled Countess of Sarum," 
who must have been a very considerable heiress, for in 1 245 her son Robert paid 
;^r5 for " fifteen knights fees of R. Arundel." Robert, " among other illustrious 
nobles, was party to a treaty of peace between King Richard 1. and Tancred 
King of Sicily, on the occasion of the passage of the former to the Crusades in 
the Holy Land." — Ibid. Sin more generations succeeded him at Winfrith. 
"Sire Robert de Ncwborgh," in 1322, "is enrolled amongst the Knights 
Bachelors taken in arms against the King at the batde of Botoughbridge, and in 
the following summer submitted to a fine of .^^loo, in consideration of which his 
life was saved." His descendant William, less fortunate, was made prisoner at 
Gast near Tewkesbury, and there beheaded in 1430. The last heir. Sir Roger, 
was Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset 8 Hen, VIII., and died the same year, 
leaving his great estate to his daughter Christian, the wife of John, second 
Lord Marney. 

In Leland's time, "the Genealogie of the Newborows and the name of 
Heires General that they maried with be ya Glasse Windows in a Parlour in the 
Maner Place at Est LtUeworth." This manor house has long since disappeared, 
for the ca-sde now standing at Lullworth was built in 160Q by Viscount fiindon, 
partly out of the ruins of Bindon Abbey. 

Neiremet ; in Leland's copy. Nairmere. " Hugo de Nemore Herbert," or 
Bosc-Herbert, was a tenant in chief in Dorsetshiie, P" ' '" ^'-moi 

under-tenant in Suffolk 1086. (Domesday). Tin 



ill the Exon Domesday, was the ancestor of the barons of Halberton in 
Devonshire, and of a family of long continuance in Dorset: bul none of his 
posterity bore the name of Neraore. 

I have never succeeded in finding any mention of it elsewhere. 

Neile. This may possibly stand for " NfeHe-V iconic," as he is styled in 
the Chronicle of Normandy, the famous N&l de St Sauveur " called, on accoont 
of his valour and skill, his bravery and noble bearing, Chef de Faucon — NoUe 
Chef de Faucon was his title."— TfiKr^. He ruled a great Norman fief as 
Viscount of the Cotentin, and led the men of his territory at the Battle of 
Hastings, where he " exerted himself much to earn the love and good will of bis 
lord, and assaulted the English with great vigour. He overthrew many that day 
with the poitrail of his horse, and came with his sword lo the rescue of many 
a baron." — Ibid, The cri Jt guerre of the men of the Cotentin, he tells us, was 
"St, Sauveur! St. Sauveur 1 Sire de St Sauveur!" Yet his French commen- 
tator, M. Le Provost, doubts whether N^l was actually present on the occasion. 
" His presence at Hastings is vouched by no one else. Domesday is silent : bnc 
this does not appear conclusive, as he might have died in the interval, and M. 
de Gerville quotes on the subject M. Odolent Desnos, Histoire d'Alen^oa, where 
it is stated that N^el was killed in 1074 in a battle near Cardiff. The last N^ 
de St Sauveur died in 1092, as appeals by an account of his relation, Bishop 
Jeffrey de Mowbray's desire to attend his funeral : M(m. Ant. Norm, i. 2S6, iL 
46. One of his two daughters and heiresses married Jourdatn Tcsson ; the 
other was mother lo Fulk de Pratis." — Taylor. 

Though N^el le Vicomle is not entered in Domesday, the name is theie 
amply represented. Two Nigels held by barony ; Nigel de Stafford (see Tpfttii) 
and Nigdlus MedUus, the Conqueror's physician, who had estates in Hants, 
Wills, Hereford, Shropshire, &c Eight others were sub-tenants; Nigel homo 
Epis(opi Dumlmnisis in Lincolnshire : Nigel homo Episcopi Line, in Notts ; I'Hgd 
homo Ivonis Taillgebose and Nigd homo Judita Comitissa both again in Lincoln ; 
Nigellus guidam seniens Rotberti Comilis de Moritania, Nigellus Miles, a vassal of 
Roger de Poitou, and two other Nigels, both very richly endowed, nhom I 
suspect lo be one and the same person, as the entries exactly correspond in 
many cases. 

Nigel, the vassal of the Earl of Mortaine, held, jointly with Richard dc 
Surdeval, the whole of his Yorkshbe Unds, by what rent or service is not known. 
*' This Nigel is called Nigel Fossard. He was the ancestor of a race of Lords of 
Doncaster who continued to possess the interest he enjoyed there til! the reign of 
King Henry V. His rights are now vested, by a grant of King Henry VH. in 
the corporation of Doncasier. The name of the Earls of Mot^aine does not 
afterwards appear, but the descendants of Nigel are represented as holding 
in chief of the king, and were amongst the barons of the realm. 

•■ Nigel held much of the Mortaine lands in other parts of the county. Besides 



the manor and soke of Doncasler, he had Rotherham, huld of him by the family 
of VescV—^urit/rr's Sou/A Yorkshire, 

" How he acquired the name of Fossard. which means more frequently grave- 
T than ditcher, does hot appear. It might have become a family surname, 
though, of course, with this nacaning when first given. ' Fossarius' holds lands 
of the Count of Mortaine at Berkhem|)sted (Domesd.)," — A. S. Ellis. Nigel 
held in all ninety-one Yorkshire manors r and "as became one so favoured 
by fortune, was a most liberal benefactor to St, Mary's Abbey, York. His charter 
is witnessed by Robert Fossard, Aschitell <Ie Bulmer, and Walter Fossird ; the 
first and last, no doubt, being his own sons, the younger one giving precedence 
to an imporrant tenant. This grant is so prodigal, that wc may suspect il was 
made on his death-bed when stricken with remorse (Old Mon. i. 394). 

" Robert Fossard succeeded his father, and, by heavy fines, regained all his 
lands, except Doncasler, after the forfeiture of William Count of Mortaine, and 
became a tenant in capite of them. Doncaster, the King retained for twenty 
years."— /i/i/. 

Hunter, likewise, calls Nigel Fossard's son Robert, and says his grandson 
and ureat- grand son were both named William. Dugdale arranges the succession 
differently, inserting Adam Fossard as the next heir to Nigel, and thus making 
Robert his grandson. But all authorities are agreed that the line ended with 
a William Fossard in the fourth generation. Their barony, in 1165, consisted 
of thirty-four knight's fees. One of [hem had done good service with " the 
stout Northern Barons" at the Battle of the Standard, and been taken prisoner 
with King Stephen at Lincoln. The lasl William served in the French war 
of 1173, and followed the King to Normandy in 1194. His only daughter 
and heiress Joan was the wife of one of the heroes of CtEur de Lion's crusade. 
Sir Robert de Turnham, whose feats of arms in the East are chronicled by 
Peter de Langtoft, a rhyming Yorkshire monk — 

" Robert de Turnham se mcne noblcmcnt. 
La lerre sou/ maryne ad conquis ncltcment." 

He was one of the commanders of the fleet at the siege of Cyprus in 1191, 
and afterwards Governor of the island. The King, on his arrival at Jaffa, 
despatched him and five other of his best knights with a challenge to the Soudan, 
inviting the infidel to come out to meet him in the open field, and cross 
swords in single combat " When the King was in prison in Germany, Sir 
Robert was sent with the King's harness to England, and for his good service 
in this journey was discharged of his share of the levy for the King's ransom. 
On the death of King Richard he delivered up to John the castle of Chinon, 
where the treasure lay : and having founded an abbey at Begham in Sussex, 
[ died about 1210." — Hunter. This brave knight had no son, and his daughter 
I Isabel — the second heiress o' —served to an ignoble fitu. 
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Accordiog to Dugdale, she was the guerdon given by King John to Peter de 
Manley for the murder of his nephew Arthur. 

The old castle of the Fossards at Doncaster had disappeared even in 
Letand's time. " The Chirche of S. George," he tells us, " stands in the very 
area wher ons the Castelle of the towne stoode, long sins dene decayid. The 
dikes partely yet to be scene, and foundation of parte of the waullea." 

The autiior of " The Norman People " believes this to have been " a Fraot. 
rather than a Norman family, perhaps from Fossard, near Fontainebleau :" 
thus happily dispensing with the unsavoury derivation from Fossarius, or giaTC- 
digger. 

Nomiauile, for Normanville ; " a branch of Basset of Normandy, descended 
from Hugh Fitz Osmond, who held in capite in Hants in 1086, From him 
came the barons of Normanville, a younger branch of whom held the barony til! 
about 1500. (La Roque, Maison d'Harcourt.)" — The Norman PfOpU. Ceroid de 
Normanville was a benefactor of Baltle Abbey : his grant of " Bocestepe " was 
confirmed by Henry I. ; and in one of the charters of Henry, third Earl of Ewe, 
he is styled Dapifa- meus. Norman de Normanville, according to the Libtr 
Niger, was a baron of Sussex in 1165. " Not lung after the Conquest, the 
NormanviUes held the towns of Empingham and Normanton in the county of 
Rutland, A Family of eminent note in those days for miUtary aHairs ; for I find 
thai about the latter end of King John's reign Ralf dc Normanville was sent by 
the King with forces to the defence of Kenilworth Castle against the rebellious 
barons ; and paid sixty marks, one Dextrarium (horse for the great saddle) and 
Palfrey for having the Fann of the Co. and Free Warren at Empingham. In 
S Hen. ni. the King ordered Henry de Nevil! to deliver from Clive Forest sis 
Oaks and six FurchJas for the building of a certain Halt by him design'd to be 
built at Empingham. His son Thomas left an heiress Margaret, whose husband, 
William de Basing, died Lord of this manor 9 Ed. II." — Wrighfs Hutlatni. 
Normanton sounds like an Anglicized Normanville. It is added thai they were 
also seated at Kenarton, in Blackburn Hundred, Kent ; and several branches 
existed in Yorkshire, where Ralph de Normanville was joint Sheriff in IZ03, 
One of them was " dependant on the Percies " in Craven, and held Coniston from 
the time of Ed II, till i Henry VIIL, when it was sold by Sir John de 
Normanville. — IV/iitaker's Craven. In South Yorkshire we find Avice de Nor- 
manville holding land at Brinsworth 4 John; and her descendant Ralph 
44 Henry III. had a grant of free warren at Brinsworth-Thribergh, and held 
Dalton in the same county, as well as Stainlon in Lincolnshire. The heiress of 
the NormanviUes married Ralph Reresby early in the reign of Edward II, The 
last male heir. Sir Adam, "must have been an aged man at the time of his 
decease in 1316; for as early as 1279 he presented a rector to the church of 
Thribergh. And this fact must, I fear, entirely destroy the credit of a romantic 
story connected in village ttadilion with the first seltlement of the Reresbys at 
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this place. This tradition speaks of the plighted vows of the beautiful heiress of 
Thribergh at a cross, the fragment of which is still to be seen in a lane near the 
village ; of the journey of her knight to ihe Holy Land ; of a rumour reaching 
Thribergh of his death ; of the lady's unwillingly allowing herself to be betrothed 
to anothec lord ; of her visiting the cross on the morning of her intended nuptials, 
and of her meeting Reresby there in palmer's weeds; and finally, of her union 
with him in fulfilment of her earliest vows. Whatever little truth there may be 
in this tradition, which has been handed down, as supposed from the time, it is 
clear that the heiress of Normanville, through whom the inheritance passed to 
the Reresbys, was no heiress at the time of her marriage." — Hunltr's Soulh 
Vorkshir/. I cannot see why this fact should " entirely destroy the credit" of 
Margaret de Normanville's love story. Even though she was not then Lady of 
Thribergh, she may have met her lover — a lover evidently unaccejilable to her 
family — in secret at SL Leonard's Cross, and plighted her troth to him there on 
the eve of his departure for Jerusalem, Nothing was heard of him for years 
after, during which she waited with patient constancy, lill at last, convinced that 
he was dead, she agreed to give her hand to another. On the very night before 
her wedding, she received a mysterious message bidding her repair to the old 
trjsting place, where she found a tmvel-stained pilgrim in whom she recognized 
her true knight. The tale seems familiar to us, for it is found in many fonns 
and in many places. 

These Normanvilles bore Argot/ on a fesse between two bars gemelles Gules, 
three fleurs-de-lis Or. The motto of their representatives the Reresbys was 
"Mercy, Jesul" The latter held Thribergh till the end of the seventeenth 
century, when they ended ignobly with a Sir William Reresby, who gambled 
away the whole of his property, and becanne a tapster in the King's Bench prison. 
He is said to have staked and lost the estate of Dennaby on a single main. 

Thoresby, in his History of Leeds, gives the pedigree of a Reginald de 
Normanville, to whom the Conqueror gave the Uarony of Laxion, and the 
custody of the Forest of Sherwood. His son Ralph* left an only daughter, 
fiosilia, married to Robert de Caus, Caux, or Calx, by whom she had a son and 
two daughters. The son's line ended in the next generation ; and the two 
daughters, Matilda and Constance, thus became co-heirs, and married two 
brothers ; Adam Fit; Peter, named Oe Birkin from the place of his residence ; 
and Thomas Fit* Peter, styled De Leedes, The name, however, long continued 
in the county ; for Edmund Normanvyle is on the list of the gentry of Notts 
furnished lo Henry VI. in 1433. 

The latest notice I have met with of the Normanvilles is in Hunter's South 
Yorkshire. He gives the pedigree of Sir John Normanville of Kilnewick, and 

• This must be the Sir Ralph who witnesses John Fit' Mmthew's srant to 
Worksop, and was a benefactor of Sawtrey Abbey, Huntin. 
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nine generations of his descendants, of whoin the last, Thomas, was nineteen 
years old in 1585. Sir John's son, Sir Ralph, had married Agnes, daughter and 
heir of Sir Stephen Walleis of Litde Haughton. The laiuily was afterarards 
seated at liillingley. 

The name extended itself in Scotland. In the Monastu Records of Trt'i^JaJe, 
I find that Hugh de Normauville, the husband of .\licia de Berkeley, gave to 
Melrose Abbey some land " on the confines of Rutherford." HLs successors, 
Juhn and Thomas, were also benefactors of Mehose. Thomas bestowed on 
them " his land called the Ploughgate inter les denes, for which they were boand 
to pay him, at Roxburgh fair, 2 pair of gilt spurs." 

Neofmarch, for Neufmarchi^, already given as Nea-march. 

Nermitz ; variously spelt Nermits, Nernuyt, Nemewtes, Nemieut, Neymui, 
Neinmuth, &c The first mention I find of this family is in the time of Hen. I.. 
when Robert Neraoit was of Berkshire (Rot. Magn. Pipce). In the following 
century Maud, second daughter and co-heir of Geoffrey Bellew. married a 
Neyrnut. Their son, Milo, is mentioned in iiio, and was one of the Collectors 
of the Aid demanded by Henry lU. " In 1199, John de Neyrnut held his 
lands under the Honour of Wallingford, belonging to Edmund Earl of Cornwall ; 
and in 1320 they were settled on Sir John Neyrnut for life, with remainder to 
his sons, John, William, Thomas, and Edmund, and their respective heirs in 
tail ; but in default of issue passed by the marriage of Margaret, daugiiter and 
heir of Sir John Neymnl, to John liervey of Thumley, co. Beds." (ancestor of 
the Marquesses of Bristol).— Zj)>jfO/«*'j Buekinghamshire. This Sir John was 
seated at Burnhara in Bucks, and died 1373. He bore Sitbk a lion rampant 
between six billets Argent: but Edmondston gives a rather different coat for 
Nemieut or Nernewtes ; Gula, a lion rampant Argent within a border gobonated 
Argent and SaMe. Westbuiy- Nemewtes, in the parish of Ashweil, Hertfordshire, 
and Upton -Nervets, or Nermits, in Berkshire, still recall the name. 

Kembmtz. No name that bears even the faintest resemblance to this has 
come within my knowledge. It may possibly be a distortion of Newburgh. 

Oteuel. Ralph de Onevile held of Richard Morin of Neivnham Morin in 
Oxfordshire. This is the one solitary occasion on which 1 have met with the 
name. 1'here are, indeed, two De Otteles entered in tlie Tesia de Nevilt: 
Adam, who held in eapUe, and Walter, a tenant of Eiil Ferrers t but in both 
these instances Oltele stands for Otley. Robson gives the arras of the Ottewells 
{of Ireland) as Argent, three Cornish choughs Sable, 

Olibef: in Leiand's list Gilebof; from Quilleboeuf in Normandy. This 
name is variously spelt in the Manasticon. Walter Oildeboef witnesses Margerie 
de la Perth's confirmation charter to Motesfont Priory, Hants ; Hugo, Ralph, 
William, Gerard, and \Valter de Wddebuf occur in the chartulary of Bismede 
Priory in Bedfordshire ; and Reginald de Weldebef, Oldebef, Wcllebuf, or 
Waldefcf witnesses several of the charters to Brecknock. "The Waldeboefs," 
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says Camden, " were among the principal fellow-soldiers of Bernard Je New- 
march." Llanhamlach, three miles from Brecon, " in the rich valley of the Usk, 
was the happy portion which fell to the first Walbeoffe, Of the castle or house 
he built we know nothing, except that it stood on a spot in the close vicinity of 
the present house. The Walbeoflfes. though for several generations they inier- 
married with the best families, both Norman and British, were not a prosperous 
race, nor were they a race that deserved prosperity. What wealth they possessed 
was at last sc^uandered by a certain John, whose son Charles, when he came to 
the nominal inheritance, found hiinself a needy man, and sold his patrimony to 
a gentleman named Powel. He liad a considerable family, but what became of 
them and their descendants we cannot tell. The name seems to have long 
disappeared from Breconshire. They bore Argent three bulls passant in pale 
Gules, armed and ungled Or."^Niehols, Annals of Counties and County Families 
in WaUs. 

In the Rotulut Cancdlarii 3 John Oliver de Welleboeuf occurs in Notts and 
Derby. I also find mention of a family of Odbeif or Ouldbeif in Kent. 
"About A. D. 1435 John de Skeffin'jton added greatly to the family property by 
his marriage with Margaret, daughter and heiress of William Oldbeif and Maud 
his wife. This lady brought into the family the Oldbeif coat, which appears 
upon the shields at Tunbridge r Asurc a bend Or, cotised Argent, between six 
mullets pierced of the second" — Arckaohgia Cantiana, David Wildeboef and 
Amicia de Wildeboef occur in Huntingdonshire temp. Ed. l.^JiutuH Hundre- 
dorum. 

Olifant : see Olijard. 

Olifant (derived from elephas) signifies an elephant's tusk mounted as a 
horn, which was one of the ancient symbols of command. In the Chanson de 
Roland, wlien the paladins are beset in the narrow gorge of Roncesvalles, 
Olivier urges Roland to summon Charlemagne by winding his horn : 
'' Cumpaini RolliU)!, sunez vostre olifan ! " 

At the third blast, sixty thousand horns respond to the call ; but they are styled 
corns or gmisln ; Roland's alone is the olifant. 

Osenell ; for OseviUe or Doseville, as it stands in Leland's list ; named 
from Osscville in Normandy. Roger de Oseville is found in the Norman 
Exchequer Rolls of 1 189-93 ; — probably the same Roger mentioned in the grant 
of the Earldom of Sadberge to Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, by Cceur 
de Lion, as holding half a knight's fee at the former date. Margaret de 
Osenvill of Lincolnshire, and Sewall dc Oseuill and his uncle Alexander in 
Essex, are both found at about the same time in the HotuU Curia Regis. 
Joan de Osevilla, the widow of Wilhara de Rugdon, occurs as a benefactress 
in the chartulary of Lacock Abbey. Ralph de Osulvilla held in Bedfordshire 
[130 {Rot. Pip.) and another Ralph is meulionerl in uoo in Northampton- J 
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shire. — Rohili Curia Regis. At the close of the same century, Walter Doserflle 
held Hothorp. in the latter county, of the fee of Sl Edmund, and married 
Margaret, the eldest of Uie four sisters and co-heirs of \V'illiani de Kirkby, who 
brought him Stoke Mandeville, in Leicestershire, Oakley Parva, &c., in North- 
amptonshire, and Munden in Hertfordshire. His son John had succeeded him 
in 1316, but presumably left no heir, as his son-in-law Edward Tnissell was in 
possession in 1330. Yet the name remained. Henry- de Oseville, in 1322, 
" was, in considcralion of his continuance with the King, exonera.ted from 
contributing to the fine imposed upon the knights and esquires of the counties of 
Essex and Hertford." — Palgrav^s Pari. Writs. He sen-ed as knight of the shire 
for Herts in the second parliament held by Edward 111. Robert dc Oseville, of 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, received a summons for military service 
in 1321, and another to attend the great Council at Westminster in 1334.— /2i/. 
In Oxfordshire the family had been seated during the previous century ; for 
Sewall de Osseville, in the time of Henry IIL, held two knighfs fees in Weadle- 
bury {Testa de Nnnlt), and was a benefactor to ihc Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem,— {J/y«. Anglicaniim.) 

Oisell ; from Oissel-sur-Seine," about eight miles from Rouen. Robert de 
Ossel held the fourth part of a knight's fee in the bailiwick of Loudes ; 
(Duchesne) and the family continued in the last century. " Le prudent 
d'Oissel" was one of the Norman nobles assembled in 1789 in the Cordeliers at 
Rouen for the election of the States General. In England Simon Doiselt 
witnesses a charter of John de Limesey to Hertford (a cell of St ,\lbans). (Mon, 
Angl.) Robert Oisell held of the Bishop of Winchester in 1165 (Liber Niger) : 
Matthew Oisel is mentioned in Wiltshire and Somersetshire in 1194, and John 
Oiscl and Gerard Oisel in Northamptonshire in 1198.— ^c/'a// Curia Regis. 
Another Matthew Oisel attests Edward IL's confirmation charter to Tichfield 
Abbey, Hampshire. (Mon. Angl.) John Oysel, of the same county, was Burgess 
for Famham in the Carlisle Parliament of 1307 : and Henry Oisel, in 1313, was 
returned for Dorchester, Nicholas Oisel, in 1316, was certified l>ord of Cames- 
Oysell, \la.nX%.—Falgravt^s Pari. Writs. At the same date, Geoffrey Oisel was 
I,ord of Newton-subtus-Onesborgh, and Roger Oisel of Burton-upon-Yore, both 
in Yorkshire. Richard Oisel was one of the Justices appointed to perambulate 
the forests in the counties of Nottingham, Cumberland, and Vorlc^ — Ibid. This 
Richard Oysel, in 1305, was Bailiff of Holdemess, Steward of the royal manor of 

* Ad adjoining island is said to have hecn one of the famous strongholds of the 
Northmen in the ninth century ; and the Uukes of Normandy had a palace there 
where they sometimes resided. ''The land of Oissel is named in a grant from 
King Henry 1. to Roland, to which were annexed the duties of Chamberlain, namdy, 
to find rushes for the bed-chamber, and a bed of Aovra."^Gagf's Suffolk. At the 
time of the Conquest it was held by Corbuizo, father of Robert and William, tenants 
/« capite in Norfolk, Suffolk, ;inti olhcr counties (Domesday). 
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Burstwick, then the " Head of the Seignory," and Eschsetor of Edward I. North 
of the Tweed. When Robert the Brace's Queen fell into the hands of the 
English King after her husband's defeat in that year, Richard Oysel was desired 
to provide for her entertainment at Burstwick, and she was consigned to his safe 
custody by letters of the Privy Seal The King ordained " qe ele gisse en la 
plus bele matson du manoir a sa volont^." She was to have a lady of honour and 
a wailing woman, " bien d'age et avisez ;" two equally steady pages, an exemplary 
foot boy T and a " valet of good bearing and discreet, to keep her keys." Besides 
this modest household, " three greyhounds were to be kept for her diversion in 
warren and park." She was removed 10 Windsor on the accession of Edward It,, 
two years afterwards. — Poulsoiis Holdemes^, Richard Oisell had been deprived 
of his office before 132 1, when he is spoken of as the "former BaiUff of Holder- 
ness." In a Roll of Arms, temp. Ed. III., I find entered "Richard Oysell 
port d'argeot ove une sautour engrelce et quatre choughes de Cornwaille de 
sable." 

Gilbert, son of Robert Oysel of Plumpton, in the parish of Spofforth, was a 
benefactor of Fountains Abbey. According to Kirkbys Inquest Roger de Oisell 
held at Aysgarth in Wensleydale of Nicholas de Gerdeston and Mary de Nevill — 
the "fair and gentle Mary of Middlehann," who was the widow of Robert 
de Nevill of Raby, and the eldest daughter and co-heir of Ralph Fitz Ranulph, 
Lord of Middleham — and at Thoraldby of her sister's husband, Robert de 
Taieshale. 

Ivo Oisel. of Shropshire, occurs in the Pipe Rolls 1155-58: and Henry de 
Hosoll held part of a fee of Hugh Wac, Lincoln, in 1165, — Liber Niger. 

Olifard. Hugo and William Olifard occur in Hampshire and Northampton- 
shire in 1130 (Rotul Pip.) and 1165 (Liber Niger). William Olifard, of 
Huntingdonshire, in the time of Edward 1. (Rot. Hundredonim.) No other 
mention of the name has come under my notice in England ; but it was very 
early transplanted beyond the Tweed, and still flourishes in Perthshire under its 
Scottish pseudonym of Olipbant. The first of this family on record, David 
Olifard, " served in the araiy of King Stephen against the Empress Maud in 
1 141. A conspiracy was formed against her; she escaped from Winchester, 
attended by King David I. Surrounded by the enemy, David was rescued by 
Olifard, although in the adverse party, on account of the King having been his 
godfather. Olifard concealed him so dexterously as to elude a strict search, 
and conveyed him in safety to Scotland. David gave to the companion of his 
journey the lands of Crailing and Smallham in Roxburghshire ; and he had the 
honour of being the first Justiciary of Scodand of whom any record appears. 
In this important character he acted during the year 1165, and continued to 
act for several years under William III." — Dougla/ Peeragt of Scotland. The 
first three generations of his descendants succeeded him as Justiciaries of 
I^thian, and one of themi a S" -ho lies buried in the choir of 
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Melrose Abbey, was among the guarantors of the treaty concluded in 1237 
between Alexander 11. and Henry III. His grandson Sir William was first 
called Olifant, and was in charge of the last Scottl^jh castle that opened its 
gates to Edward I. The Constable of Stirling, Sir Jolin de Soulis, then absent 
in France, had committed it to his keeping as a gallant and experienced soldier. 
But he hail only a feeble garrison ; and when he found himself beset by the 
great English host, he sent a message to the King, telling him that he could 
not surrender the fortress without forfeiting his honour as a knight, pledged by 
oath to Sir John de Soulis ; but that, if a truce was accorded him, he would go 
over to FrJnce, obtain the required permission from his master, and return to 
deliver it up. This was m true accordance with the laws of chivalry ; and Ednrard, 
at any other lime, might have entertained the proposal ; but now, exasperated 
and " full grim " at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, he would not 
listen to it for a moment. " Let him surrender the castle," he replied, " or hold 
it at his peril." Olifant could hope neither for support or relief; the only man 
in Scotland who had refused to acknowledge Edward's sovereignty — William 
Wallace — being a hunted outcast that 
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and he stood single-handed against desperate odds. Vet he never hesit.ited or 
faltered in his duly. He strengthened his walls as best he might, brought lo bear 
his engmes of defence, and prepaied to hold out to the last extremity. Edward 
battered the fortress with thirteen "great engynes of all the reame the best," 
and stripped the refectory of St Andrews of iis leaden roof to make his missiles. 
But for some time the lofty walls bore the brunt unscathed ; the gallant little 
garrison sallied forth to fire the faggots heaped up to choke the castle fosse, 
and hurled stones and javelins from the ramparts with deadly effect upon the 
besiegers. The old King, riding round the lines, was struck with a javelin 
which lodged in the plates of his armour; and plucking it out with his own 
hand, shook it defiantly in the air, crying aloud that " he would hang the 
villain that had hit him." No youthful soldier exposed himself with greater 
"fire and temerity j" and once again he narrowly escaped with his life, when 
his horse, scared at the fall of a large stone, reared and fell back with him. 
Week after week, however, the siege went on with little or no result, till Edward, 
determined to bring it to a close, called together his best men, and wrote tu 
desire the sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and London to furnish him with as many 
balistfe, quarrells and bows and arrows as they could hastily collect : further 
ordering the Constable of the Tower to give up those he had in keeping. He 
had two monster machines, the '" Ram " and the " Wolf," constructed to overtop 
the battlements and discharge vast stones and balls of lead upon the inner 
works ; he cut off all communication from without, and set the roofs alight by 
flights of arrows tippei! with Greek fire. At last, after three months, the work 
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was accomplished ; a yawning 'breach had opened in the crumbling walls ; the 
outer ditch was filled up with stones and faggots, and the scaling ladders placed 
for a general assault The heroic garrison could offer no further resistance. 
All that was left of it consisted of a few score of famine -stricken men, mounting 
guard over heaps of ruin and rubbish, and reduced to the direst depths of 
distress. They offered to capitulate, and asked for terms; but Edward would 
accept nothing short of an unconditional surrender. Nor did he spare the men 
who had fought so well a single humiliarion in ihe painful pageant of feudal 
submission that was to follow. Sir William OUfant, with twenty-five knights 
and gentlemen that had been his companions-al-arms, appeared before the King, 
as he sal in stale surrounded by his nobles, in the piteous guise of penitents, 
bare-headed, bare-footed, stripped to their shirts, with halters round their necks, 
and falling on their knees at his foot-stool, with clasped hands imfilored his 
clemency. Then, and then only, did Edward vouchsafe to pronounce them 
exempted from further ignominy, and give out the order, "Let ihem not be 
chained." But Olifant, as the leader, was sent lo the Tower, and retained in 
captivity for four years. 

This brave man's son married a daughter of Robert Bruce — -Elizabeth, the 
youngest of them; and her brother David II., in 1364, erected the lands of Gask 
— lo this day the property of the Oliphants — into a free barony. A few more 
descents brings us to Sir Laurence, of Aberdalgy, the first Lord Oliphant, created 
probably by James II. in 1458, but certainly prior to 1467, when he sat as a 
peer in the Scottish parliament. There were in all eleven barons of the name, 
though the direct line closed with the fifth Lord, who dissipated the greatest part 
of his patrimony, early in the 17th century. He had an only daughter, Anne, to 
whom he conceived the peerage must descend ; but, wishing it to be held by the 
heir-male, Patrick Oliphant, he resigned his honours and estates in favour of the 
latter. This settlement was not, however, ratified by the Crown, and Anne 
Oliphant asserted her claim before the Court of Session. Charles I. was present 
in court when the cause was decided in 11)33, ^^^ '* ^'"^^ ruled that Lord 
Oliphant's deed barred his daughter's succession, but could not dispose of the 
peerage, to which, again, Anne Oliphant had no right " Both the heir-male 
and heir-female were excluded by this decision ; and the dignity declared to be 
at the King's disposal, who determined that the heir-male should have the title of 
Lord Oliphant, and that Sir James Douglas, husband of Anne Oliphant, should 
be called Lord Mordingtoun, with the precedency of Lord Oliphant." — Ibtii. 
The title thus conferred on Patrick continued to be borne by his descendants till 
1751, when William, eleventh Lord, died s. p., acknowledging as his heir 
Ijurence Oliphant of Gask. But he, having been engaged in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, was attainted, and did not assume the title. "No person has 
voted as Lord Oliphant at elections of representative peers since 1750. John 
Oliphant of Bachilton was styled Lord Oliphant : he died in 1781, leaving a 
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posthumous daughter." — Ibid. Two Perthshire families, the Oliphants of Gask 
and Oliphants of Condie, still cany on the ancient name. 

Orinaly for Orival or De Aurea Valk ; from Orval, a fief in the Vkromt^ of 
Coutances. Regnault d'Orval, about the time of the Conquest, witnessed the 
foundation charter of L' Essay, and gave to the Abbey his church of OrvaL ** The 
Honour of Lithaire was held for two generations by a family who derived their 
local surname from this fief: thus Rainaldus de Orivallo, contemporary with 
Robert Courteheuse and King Henry L, established in 1115 a cell at Orval, for 
the residence of a certain number of monks from the abbey of L'Elssay, maxzwu 
pro ipsius anima cUque uxaris sue MatUdis. He left issue three sons, William, 
Hugh, and Robert, and a daughter married to Roger Jilius Episcopi ; of these 
the eldest son was tenant of the Honour in 1172. On the roll of 1180 Robert 
UAngevin, the fermor of the Vicomte of the Cotendn, rendered accompt of the 
issue of the land of William de Aureavalle from the feast of St. Michael to the 
Circumcision of our Lord, 29 Hen. H., in which same regnal year Adam de Port 
gave 1000 marks to the King for livery of his wife's inheritance in Normandy, 
as also that he might be restored to the King's favour and do his homage. This 
baron, who derived his local name from Port-en-Bessin of the fee of the Bishop of 
Bayeux, appears to have been thrice married ; his first wife was the Countess 
Sibilla, widow of Milo, Earl of the county of Hereford, and daughter and heiress 
of Bernard de Novo-Mercato, a powerful baron of that county, whose fief Adam 
de Port reported to the Exchequer, 14 Hen. II., with the nomenclature of the 
knight's fees held of the old and new feoffinent ; at which date his father, John 
de Port, Lord of Basing in Hampshire, was still living. Not long after, a.d. 1172, 
an accusation of treason was brought against him, and not appearing to the 
summons to abide his trial, he was banished the realm, when his barony in the 
county of Hereford escheated to the cro>Mi, and ever after continued to be 
described in the records of this and the following reigns, as feodum Ada de Port 
fugati or fugiiivL By the Countess Sibilla he had no issue. His second wife 
was Mabilia de Aureavalle, whose inheritance in Normandy he has been shown 
to have obtained in 1180, and by whom he had a son named William de Portu, 
who had possession of the Honour of Lithaire in the second year of the reign of 
King John, and who eventually inheriting the land of the family of 5'^** Johannc 
through descent from Muriel, sister of William and Robert St. John, who had 
intermarried with his maternal ancestor de Aureavalle^ thereupon assumed that 
local surname. The third wife of Adam de Port was sister of William de Braose." 
— T. Stapkton. How it was that Mabel became the heiress of Orval is left 
unexplained. The fief was confiscated by Philip Augustus. 

Robert de Aurea Valle — perhaps the above-mentioned Robert — was of Devon 
in 1 1 30 (Rot. Pip.) and Peter de Orival, who occurs there about 1272 in the 
Rotuli Ifundrcdorum, was no doubt his descendant Walter Dorival, at the same 
date, is found in Kent. 



Orioll. Matthew de L'Orid, or L'Oriol, and Robert L'Orie, occur in the 
Norman Exchequer Rolls 1180-95. '" England I find an old Lancashire family 
named Orrell, though Baines seems to assign to them a Saxon origin. " Richard 
de Horul held half a caruoate in thanage and a render of lo'- together with the 
service of finding one judger of old. As these possessions were drengages, it 
would seem that the Horuls were descended from the thanes of the Domesday 
Survey, and they were ancestors of the Orrells of Turton, who had also property 
in the adjoining township of Daiton in tlie time of Henry VIII. Orrell Hall is 
now a large farmhouse." One of the family built Turton Tower. " The expense, 
it is said, was so exorbitant as to cripple the Orrells, and they were never able to 
recover from its effects. After many struggles, they first mortgaged the township, 
and subsequently sold it to the celebrated Humphrey Chetham. Several of the 
Orrells still reside in Turton and the neighbourhood." — Illustrated Itinerary of 
Lamashire. The township of Orrell retains their name. I cannot find that it 
belongs to any place in Normandy ; but there is a town called Loriol on the 
Rhone. Oriel, the ancient name of the Irish county of I^wih, which gives the 
title of Baron to Viscount Massareene, is merely the Anglidzed form of tlie 
Celtic Orgial or Argial. 

Camden speaks of " the famous family of the Orells" of Turton -Tower. A 
Robert Oriol witnesses the foundation charter of Northampton Priory (Mon, AngL), 

Pigot : or Picot This name is sei'en times registered in Domesday ; 
though probably in more cases than one as a duplicate. Among tlie tenants-in- 
chief, we find : 

Picot, Hants, 50 b, Yorksh. 309 b. 

Picot de Grentebrige, Cambr. 200. 

As under-tenants : 

Picot, Surr. 35, 35 b. ter. 44 b. 50 b. 151 b. Herrf. 187. Cambr. 190, 190 b. 
bis. 191, 194 bis. 19s, 197 ter. aoo, loi b, 202 jMssim. 202 b. Ni'rihampt. 227. 
Stafford. 247, 255 b. Skrofsh. 258 passim 258 b. tei. Yorksh. 309 b, passim. 
310 b. 321 b. 31a b. 328 b. Essex, 67, 68. 

Picot, homo Alani comitis, Yorksk. 310 b. Line. 347 ter. (see VoL 2, p. 208), 

Picot, Rogerus, Cbesli. 264 b. 

Picot Vicecom. de Exesse, Camhr. 201 b. 

Picolus, Sussex, 25. Cambr. 190 passim 193 b. Essex, 3 b. 

Of these, the greatest landowner was Picot de Say, who held twenly-nine 
lordships in Shropshire alone, and whose real name was Robert de Say, Ficot or 
Picot having originally been a sobriquet, (See Say.) " Picot (tailed AfHes to 
distinguish him from his suzerain) who held of him in his barony of Ciun " 
(Eyton), was probably his relative. Another Picot held of Roger Fit* Corbet 
in Worthin; and his descendant Ralph Fiix Picot (living i:So) acquired Aslon, 
now Aston-Pigot. in that vicinity, through his wife. Others of the name were 
contemporary with Ralph {Ibid.). 
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The Sussex Picots were benefaciore of Battle Abbey. About the end of the 
twelfth century, Gilebert, the son of Fulk, the son of Warine, whose father had 
come over with the Conqueror, gave " a piece of land in a field E, of the wind- 
mill " (a windmill is still to be found on the same site) ; and " Adam his brother, 
William and Pelronilia, children of Laurence; Adam the son of Adam; and 
Stephen (whose deed is dated 1304) son of the second Adam," all occtir in its 
chartulary. They appear to have been seated in its immediate neighbourhood 

" Picot de Greotebrige," the other Domesday Baron, was Sheriff of Ounbridge- 
shire, and had very large possessions in different counties. " Picot bore rule in 
Cambridge, and Eustace in Huntingdon ; and the amount of wrong wrought at 
their hands seems to have far surpassed the ordinary measure of havoc. Among 
the other sins of Picot, the Survey charges him with depriving the burgesses of 
Cambridge of their common land. Yet he too appears as an ecclesiastical 
benefactor. A church and monastery of regular canons arose at his bidding in 
honour of Sl Giles within the bounds of the old Camboritum, and strangely as 
the building has been disfigured in later times, some small relics of llie work of 
the rapacious Sheriff still survive. The foundation for a Prior and six regular 
Canons was made in 1092 at the prayer of his wife Hugolina de Gemon." — 
Freeman. The head of his Honour was at Brunne, where the moat of hts castle, 
with a few other traces of the building, yet remain. 

His son, Robert Fitz Picot. forfeited the barony by conspiring against 
Henry 1., by whom it was granted to Pain Peverel, smd to be the husband 
of Robert's sister. Robert, we are told, had a younger brother, "Saher de 
Say, who is staled to have taken refuge in Scotland, and obtained grants from 
Alexander 1., named after him Sayton, Alexander, his son, was a baron of Saytoo 
and Winton (Chalmers, Cal. i. 517; Douglas, Peerage). From him descended the 
Lords Seyton or Seton, Earls of Winton and Dunfermline, Viscounts Kingston, 
and (under the name of Gordon) Marquesses of Hundey and Dukes of Gonion." 
— The Norman People. In the genealogy given by Burke, this Saer, the ancestor 
of one of the mo.st illustrious houses in Scotland, is called the son of Dougall, 
whose father first assumed the name of Seyton in the time of Malcolm Canmort 
But when I find that Dougall, living in the reigns of Edgar and Alexander I. 
(io98-riJ4) is married to a daughter of De Quinci, Earl of Winchester, Constable 
of Scotland, I may surely be permitted to doubt ! Saier de Quinci received his 
Earidom from King John about izio, and it was his second son, who, by marrying 
the Princess Helen, became in her right Constable of Scotland. 

Saer's descendant Christopher, the brother in-law of Robert Bruce, is dis- 
tinctly stated to have been of English lineage, v, Ridpalh's Border History. 
Vet no family was ever more thoroughly Scottish in heart and deed, or suffered 
more cruelly from the English invasion. Christopher himself was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered as a traitor in 1306 at Dumfries ; his brother John underwent the 
same fate at Newcasde ; and Sir Alexander Seton, Governor of Berwick in 1333, 
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saw his son Thomas—" .1 comely and noble-looking youth "^hanged before his 
own eyes at the gates of the town ! 

But il is with Picot, or Pigoi, that we have here to do. Though many 
families have borne and still bear the name (twenty-three coats of arms are 
assigned to it in Burke's Armoury), one only of tliem can trace a descent from a 
Domesday tenant. This was Roger Picot, tenant in fee of Broxton, co. Chester, 
in 1086 ; whose line has been carried on uninterruptedly to the present time. 
Gilbert, his grandson, acquired several other Cheshire manors through his wife 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Robert de RuUos ; and for many generations 
their descendants were Lords of Butley, and great benefactors of Chester Abbey. 
John Pigott, Justice in Eyre, who was Justiciar of Chester in 1401, and Serjeant- 
at-Law for the counties of Chester and Flint 1400-9, married another heiress, 
Agnes de Wetenhall, and left two surviving sons : John, Lord of Butley ; and 
Richard, seated at Chetwynd in Shropshire, the immediate ancestor of tlie 
existing family, John's posterity continued at Butley till the lime of Edward VI., 
when the last heir died, and the place was sold by his three daughters. " A 
junior branch, seated at Bonisall in Cheshire, and afterwards at Fairsnape, 
Lancashire, was still extant in \-]a,b"^Ormerod's Cheshire, 

Richard had been transplanted into Shropshire by his marriage with Joan, 
daughter and co-heir ofSir Richard dePeshale of Chetw)Tid. From him descended 
a long line of wealthy squires, who constantly occur as Sheriffs of the county, and 
held Chetwynd for twelve generations. Richard Pigott, who sold liis inheritance 
in 1774, it is said "for an old song," and afterwards lost a great part of the 
purchase money abroad, was the graceless youth that made the wager recorded 
in Burrow's Reports under the title of " The Earl of March versus Pigott." He 
and the son of Sir William Codrington, sitting one evening over their wine at 
Newmarket, " agreed to run their father' s lives one against the other. Sir AViUiam 
being a little turned of fifty, and Mr, Pigott upwards of seventy." But it turned 
out that poor Mr. Pigott had died in his distant home in Shropshire at two o'clock 
in the morning of that very day; his hopeful son being altogether unacquainted 
with the state of his health. On this, young Pigott refused to pay the five 
hundred guineas he had staked ; but found that he had to reckon with the 
notorious Duke of Queensberry (then Lord March), who, having taken 
Mr. Codnngton's bet, brought an action against him for the amount, and 
recovered it " Lord Mansfield decided that the impossibility of a contingency 
is no bar to its becoming the subject of a wager, provided the impossibility is 
unknown to both the parties at the time of laying it" — Burke, Mr. Pigott died 
at Toulouse in 1794, having survived both his foreign wife and his son, and was 
BUccceded by his uncle William, Rector of Chetwynd and Edgmond. A branch 
of these Pigotts is seated at Doddingshall in Buckinghamshire. 

Twootherfamilies, now either extinct or lost, dated from the time of Hen»y I.j 
and though both seated in the saiT" ' ^11 as 1 am able to judge, 
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to have been entirely distinct Sir Ralph Picotl. living under Richard I. and 
King John, who has left his name to two manors in Essex still called Picotls, 

" descended from a Picott who was Sewer to Alberic de Vere in Henry I,'s time. 
Sir Ralph's son Sir William in the reign of Henry HI. held of the King in eapite 
by the service of keeping one spar-hawk in the King's court at the King's cosL 
Sir Ralph, his son, obtained in addition ' that the King was to find him main- 
tenance for three horses, three boys or grooms, and three greyhounds ; and the 
said Ralph was to change the Spar-hawk at his own charge.' He had two sods, 
William and Robert, which last was of Pateswic, and dying in 1334 was buried 
in Dunmow Priory of which he was a benefactor. John, son of William, was his 
heir, and sold the estate in 1349." — Morant's Essex. 

The other Picots — sometimes called Ue Heydon — held Kingston and 
Ratcliffe-on-Soar, in Nottinghamshire, of Henry 1. in capite by the Serjeaniiy of 
keeping his hawks. (I may observe, that this coincidence of tenure is the one 
point of contact between the families.) Peter Picot, in the reign of Henry IL, 
held Heydon in Essex by Grand Serjeantry ; " that is, by the Lords of it serving 
or waiting at the Coronation of the Kings of England with a bason and towel, to 
wash the King's hands before dinner, and to have for fee the Bason, Ewer, and 
Towel." He was followed by John; by Peter; hy Thomas, who had free- 
warren ia Kingston and Ratchffe 37 Hen. IH. ; and lastly by Sir Peter Picot, 
who survived both his sons, and died in 1313, leaving as his heirs his sister 
Isabella Touke and his nephew Simon de Seneville. 

Pery: in Duchesne's copy, Pecy. One letter has in either case been left 
out, for Leland's list enables us clearly to identify the name. We there find this 
and ihe preceding one given as " Pygot et Percy," and come upon one of our 
great historical houses, " that, like Cesar's, has been artificially preserved to the 
present time."^ — Freeman. The name, " grotesquely construed in England," 
says Sir Francis Palgrave, " as signifying Pierce-eye," was taken from Percy, a 
fief near Villedieu ia the Cotenlin. An Elizabethan herald, named Glover, 
" derives this family from Mainfred de Percy, a Danish chief, who is said to 
have lived before the time of RoUo, and whose descendants, named alternately 
Geoffrey and William de Percy, continued in succession Lords of Percy, until 
the last William de Percy of Normandy went to England, temp. William L, 
and founded the English house of Percy. But Percy did not belong to any 
private family ; it was part of the ducal demesne ; and consequently it is 
difficult to believe Ihal the name of De Percy could have existed. In point of 
fact, it is not mentioned in any record till shortly before the English Conquest, 
and it hid probably been assumed not long previously, for in 1026 the estate of 
Percy was still part of the demesne of the Duke, who granted it, with other 
domains and castles, by a charter of tliat date, to his spouse in dowry." — The 
Norman I'eofiU. William and Serlo de Percy came over in the lime of tlie 
Conqueror, but neither of them are mentioned at the battle of Hastings ; and 
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from a passage in the cartulary of Whilby Abbey, quoterl by Dugilale, it appcirs 
thatWiliiamde Percy accompanied his sworn brother- in -arms, Hugh Lupus, t) 
this counay, the year afterwards. He was sumamed, from his whiskers (rarely 
worn by the close-shaven Normans) Alsgemons ; and " being much beloved by 
the King," appears in Domesday as a great landowner, holding a birony of 
tiiirty kniglii's fees, including some lands that had belonged to a Saxon lady, 
whom, " as very heire to (hem, in discharging of his conscience." he afterwards 
married. Hugh Lupus, on becoming Earl of Chester, transferred to him his 
great domain of Whitby in the East Riding, where he re-founded the Abbey of 
St. Hilda's, and appointed his brother Serlo the first prior. He accompanied 
Robert Curthose on the first Crusade, and died in 1096 at Monljoye, as they 
c-ime in sight of Jerusalem. The line ended in 1168 with his grandson William, 
who left only two daughters. Maud, the eldest, was the wife of William de 
Newburgh, Earl of War»uck, by whom she had no children ; her sister Agnes 
thus became sole heiress, and was married by Queen Adeliza {the second wife of 
Henry I.) to her brother Josceline de Louvain, a younger son of Godfrey with 
the Beard, Duke of Nether Lorraine and Count of Brabant Though tlie 
bridegroom came of the sacred blood of Charlemagne,* the bride stipulated that 
he should take either her name or arms; and he chose the first aliemalive, 
calling himself Percy, but retaining the ancient azure lion of Hainault ; in order, 
it is said, to transmit his claim to his father's principality in default of succession 
to his elder brothers-t Queen .^dehza granted them, as her marriage gift, the 
Honour of Pelworth, comjirising twenty-one knight's fees, in Sussex ; and their 
son Henry founded the illustrious house of Percy, Earls of Northumberland, 
that endured close upon five hundred years, and extended through eighteen 
renowned generations. Its name is written on every p.ige of the history of 
England, for, during all these centuries, there was scarcely a wai or insurrection 
in which a Percy was not to be found fighting in the foremost rank. They died 
on the battlefield, the scafl^old, or in prison ; and their titles perished again and 
again under attainder. I'he first baron by writ was Henry de Percy, summoned 
to parliament by Edward L in 1299 : and he, too, was the first of the family who 
struck root in Northumberland. Ten years later, he purchased from Anthony 
Beke, Bishop of Durham, the great Northern barony of the De Vescis, with tin* 
strong frontier fortress of -Mnwick ; and his son further obtained from Ed. HL 

" " Not only throughout the Middle Ages, but long after that era, there was a 
species of mystical pre-emiacnce attached to the Carlovingian linc-igc, which thos: 
who could claim the honour nourished, though often in silcncL-. (Jod alone can 
bcsiow the prerogative attached to renowned ancestry, no human power can impart or 
destroy the prerogative : it is specially and directly created by the Almighty's hand." 
— air Francis Pa/grave. 

t From his elder brother arc descended the Electors of Hesse CasscI, and tlic- 
mother of the Princess ol Wales. 
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the castle and barony of Warkworth. From that lime forth, the Percies were 
repeatedly March -Wardens, and ever busied in "regulating" the feuds and raids 

of the wild Border country. 

This second I^rd Percy was a soldier of ihe first rank, who fought and won 
at Halidon Hiil, and led one of the divisions of the victorious army at Nevill's 
Cross, when David II. was tiken prisoner, and the famous Black Rood of 
Scotland offered at St. Cuihbert's shrine. The next Lord married XsjAy Mary 
Plantagenet, the greal-granddaughter of Henry III., and had two sons, who 
both received Earldoms from Richard II. The younger. Sir Thonuu, a 
companion in arms of the Black Prince, was created Earl of Worcester in 1397, 
and impartially served both Richard and his successor by sea and land ; till 
joining in his brother's rebellion, he was taken prisoner at Ihe battle of Shrews- 
bury, and beheaded the following day. He died s. p. The elder brother, 
Henry, created Earl of Northumberland on the occasion of the King's conmatioa 
in 1377, was the King-maker of his time : 

" Northumberland, the ladder wherewithal! 

The vaunting Bolingbroke ascends my throne." 
He succeeded in dethroning Richard II., and received as his requital a grant 
of the Isle of Man, to be held by the tenure of carrying, at each coronation, the 
sword with which the new King had landed at Holderness. But when he next 
attempted to change the dynasty in favour of the young Earl of March, he was 
utterly routed at Shrewsbury ; and though then pardoned and restored by the 
King, rose again in rebellion the following year and was slain at a second 
overthrow at Biamham Moor in r403. His head was set up on London Bridge, 
and his quarters over the gates of London, Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle," 
His son Hotspur— the first knight of his age, still lives before our eyes ia 
Shakespeare's brilliant portrait ; 

"I saw young Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 

.And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an Angel dropt down from the clouds 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship." 
Nor is he less familiar to us as " the Pers^ owt of Northumberlande " of 
Chevy Chase, the noble old ballad founded on the battle of Otterburn, where he 
was taken prisoner by the Scots in r388. His captor. Sir John de Montgomerie, 
built a castle with the money paid for his ransom. His last field was at 
Shrewsbury, where he fell figliting by his lather's side in 1403. Both his son 

* By his second wife, Maud de Lucy, the widowed Countess of Angus, he acquired 
the whole of her great Cumberland property (though she brought him no children) as 
well .IS the estates of her first husband. Sec p. 203, and Vol. 3, p. 
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and grandson died, as he had done, in battle : and both of them in the service 
of (he House of Lancaster j the second Earl at St. Albans, the third Earl leading 
the van of Queen Margaret's army, sword in hand, at Towton. Three more 
brothers of the latter — he was one of a goodly band of nine — laid down their lives 
in the same cause ; one, Sir Richard, being slain with him at Towton; another 
(created Lord Egremoni in 1449) in the King's lent at Northampton ; and the 
last, Sir Ralph, at Hedgeley Moor, near Ctiiilingham Castle, crying, as he fell, " I 
have saved the bird in my bosom ! " (his fealty to King Henry.) This third Earl 
of Northumberland had acquired, by his marriage with Eleanor, grand daughter 
and heiress of the last Lord Poynings, the three ancient baronies of Poynings, 
Fitz Payne, and Brian ; but all his honours were forfeited, his son thrown into the 
Tower, and his Earldom transferred in 146710 Lord Montague by the triumphant 
Yorkist King. After two years, however, the young heir made his submission, 
took the oath of allegiance to Ed. IV., and was released and re-instated ; Lord 
Montague receiving the Marquessate of Montague In exchange for the Percy 
Earldom. Again, in the next generation. Sir Thomas Percy was executed at Tyburn 
for taking part in the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1537 : and thus, on the death of his 
childless elder brother, the sixth Earl, (Anne Boleyn's lover), a few months after- 
wards, his son, being attainted in blood, was unable 10 inherit The est.ites were 
transferred to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who was created Duke of 
Northumberland by Ed. VI.: and once more it appeared that the house of 
Percy-Louvain had come to an end. But once more it was only for a time ; for 
no family ever had a better right to their old war cry of " Esperance 1 " The 
crescent moon of their crest was the true type of their fortunes, that never waned 
but to shine again. Within less than twenty years the new Duke was beheaded 
for conspiring to place his daughter-in-law on the throne, and the son of the 
unhappy Sir Thomas was restored by Queen Mary, and created Earl of 
Northumberland anew in 1557. 

He, like his father, died the traitor's death on the scaffold. In 1569, he and 
the Earl of Westmorland, who were both by position and family the hereditary 
leaders of the North, placed themselves at the head of the great Catholic 
conspiracy so long and bitterly remembered as the Rising of the North. It 
seems certain that he, at least, entered into it unwillingly, urged on by his wife, 
Lady Anne Somerset, for " she," writes Lord Hunsdon to Cecil, " is the stouter 
of the two, and doth harden him to persevere , and rideth up and down with the 
army, so that the grey mare is the better horse." When the enterprize ended in 
disaster and their followers disfiersed, the two Earls, with Lady Northumberland, 
made their way across the Border into Liddesdale, where the poor Countess had 
to be left behind at the house of a Scottish moss-trooper, described as " not to 
be compared to an English dog-kennci." Another Border thief, Hector of 
Hardlawe — a name ever after infamous in Border story — betrayed the Earl to 
the Regent Murray, who delivered hiin U|) to th»* *■ " ""ircies of Elizabeth. 
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He was belieaded at York in iS7». On this occasion, a reversionary clause id 
ilic new patent preserved the honours of the house to his brother. But he. led 
by the inborn habit of rebellion that seemed inveterate in his race, in his turn 
conspired for Mary Queen of Scots, with whom he had fallen deeply in lore, 
and in 1584 was thrown into the Tower, where, the next year, he was foimd one 
morning dead in his bed, with three pistol bullets in his body. In the nezi 
generation, the ninth Earl shared the same fate, except in the manner of hts 
death, for he was accused of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot (in which one of 
his nephews had taken part) and lined and imprisoned by the Star Chamber. 
The fine imposed was ^^30,000 : an enormous sum at that time, for which he 
vainly strove to compound by the offer of Syon, that had been granted to him 
by Queen Elizabeth in i6oa. No less than fifteen years of his life were spent in 
the Tower, but not altogether unhappily, for with his fellow-prisoner Sir Waller 
Raleigh, he devoted himself to abstruse scientific studies, which earned for him. 
in those unlettered days, the name of the Wizard Earl. His son sideil with the 
Parbamenl against Charles I., and with his grandsoa the curtain dropped ujton 
the varied vicissitudes of their story, by the final extinction of the Percies in the 
male line. 

Jocelyn, this last and eleventh Earl, died in 1670 at Turin, in the very flower 
of his age— a young man barely twenty-six ; and with him descended to the gra%'e 
the worid-famous name he bore. He left one only child ; a little daughter of 
four years old. Lady Elizabeth, known as " the great Percy heiress," who was 
three limes a wife, and twice a widow, before she was seventeen. On this baby 
girl, in her own right Baroness Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz Payne, Bryan and 
Latimer, were centred all the possessions, and — with the sole exception of the 
Earldom — all the honours of her house. It was a heavy burden to be laid on so 
youthful a head ; and from the day that she was left an orphan, she was singled 
out for contention by the cupidity of the world. Match-makers were lying in 
wait for her from her earliest years. She was scarcely thirteen when Charles II, 
wrote a coaxing letter to the Countess of Northumberland, asking the hand of 
the Percy heiress, then " of full age," for his son George Fitz Roy (by Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland) whom, as a preparatory measure, he had created 
Earl of Northumberland five years before. This usurpation of her lost husband's 
title was scarcely likely to propitiate the Countess ; and the proffered alliance 
was rejected, A few months afterwards, in 1679, Lady Elizabeth was married to 
the heir of one of the greatest fortunes in the kingdom. Lord (^te, son of the 
Duke of Newcastle ; a lad but a few years older than herself, who died widiin a 
twelvemonth. Her second husband, Thomas Thynne, to whom she seems to 
have been only " contracted," was murdered by another jealous aspirant, Count 
Konigsraark ; and she became Duchess of Somerset in 16S2. 

The winner of this great prize, Charles Seymour, the " Proud Duke " of 
Somerset, was a man who, from his extravagant eccentricities, might in tlie 
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jiresenC day run the risk of being considered insane. His pride of birth and rank 
was nothing short of a mania. He had an almost overwhelming sense of his 
own dignity ; and, aping the seclusion observed by Oriental monarchs, shunned 
to expose himself to the profanation of vulgar eyes. When he look the air in 
his State coach, running footmen preceded him to warn every one else off the 
road. His daughters never sat down in his presence ; and when, suddenly 
aroused from an after-dinner nap, he found that one of them had been guilty of 
this gross breach of etiquette, the offence never passed out of his mind, and he 
remembered it against her even in his will Again, when his second wife, Lady 
Charlotte Finch, once tapped him familiarly on the shoulder, he was amazed 
beyond measure, and severely rebuked her for her forwardness, " Madam," said 
lie, " my first Duchess was a Percy, yet she never dared to allow herself such a 
liberty." Not content with the old manor house of the Percies at Petworth, he 
transformed it into a palatial mansion, built on a scale of grandeur proportioned 
to his aspirations; and when the Percy heiress came of age, induced her to 
release him from the engagement to take her name and arms, which he had entered 
into on their marriage. She brought him no less than thirteen children; (of 
whom several died in infancy) ; and appears in a great fresco, painted by La 
Guerre at Petworth House, as Juno, seated on a triumphal car, and surrounded 
by her numerous family. Yet one son only lived to be married — Algernon, Earl 
of Hertford ; and one daughter only left children — Lady Catherine, the wife of 
the well-known statesman, Sir William Wyndham, The son married a Thynne, 
by whom he had one daughter — another Lady Elizabeth ; and one son, George 
Viscount Beauchamp, a lad of great promise, who was carried off by the small- 
pox in 1744 at Bologna at the early age of nineteen. The daughter, who thus 
remained the only surviving child, was older than her brother, and at the time of 
his death had been already four years married to Sir Hugh Smithsoo of Stanwick, 
in North Yorkshire.' But though this second Lady Elizabeth now became 
heiress to her grandmother's Percy baronies, a settlement made by that same 
grandmother (who had died in 1712) excluded her from the succession of the 

• Sir Hugh Sraiihson has been called an apothecary's son ; but it was in reality 
the first Baronet's brother, Bernard, who was an apothecary In the City, as appears 
from the graat of arms which they jointly received in 1663, It seems unaccomitable 
that they should have owned no paternal coatv for ihey belonged to a very respectable 
family in Yorkshire. The elder, a rich London merchant, who acquired Stanwick in 
the North Riding, had obtained his baronetcy for his loyally during the Civil War. 
Yet Sir Hugh was very far from being considered a fitting match for the Dnkc of 
Somerset's grand-daughter ; and a letter from the old Duke, strongK' opposing Lady 
Elizabeth's marriage, is still preserved at Alnwick. The solitary bon-mot with which 
Geoz^e lil. was ever credited was made when the newly-created Duke applied in vain 
for the Carter, and exclaimed : " I am the first Northumberland that was ever 
refused the Garter ! " " Kaihcr say," rejoined the King, " the first Smiihson that ever 
asked for 11." 
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greater part of the Percy estate. Whether deterred by her own example from 
liurdening another woman wiili so great an inheritance, or because she (not 
unnaturally) preferred her own daughter to her yet unborn grand-daught^ the 
Percy heiress decreed that two-thirds of her domain should pass to that daughter's 
son, Sir Charles Wyndhara, in case her own sons died without heirs male. 
Accordingly, immediately after young Lord Beauchamp's death, we find the old 
Duke writing eagerly, with his own cramped and trembling hand, to the then 
Prime Minister, Lord Granville, to ask for the Earldom of Northumberland and 
Barony of Cockermouth for his grajidson ; assuring him that the Wyndfaams 
would never be a burthen to the Crown, as they would "have more than 
^30,000 per annum, to support these titles, of the Northumberland estate^"" 
The King agreed to grant the Earldom, but only as a reversion, when- 
ever Sir Charles should come into the property.f " Lord Hertford represented 
against it ; at last the King said he would give it to whoever they woold 
make it appear was to have the Percy estate ; but old Somerset refused 10 
let anybody see his writings, and so the affair dropped ; everybody believing 
there was no such settlemenL"— /fivi/irf WalpoU: However, when the old 
Duke died in 1748, this famous settlement was brought to light ; and his son 
and successor, Algernon, seventh Duke, naturally wishing the itUe of Northnm- 
berland to go to his own daughter, Lady Elizabeth Smithson, actually succeeded, 

* Twenty thousand a year was at that time an enormous fortune. About sixty 
years before, Lord Macaulay tells us there were only three subjects in England 
possessed of such an income : the Duke of Ormond, who had ^32,000 a year ; the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had .^[9,600; and the Duke of Albemarle, who Idi 
^15,000 a year, and ^60,000 in money. 

t Earl Granville writes, Nov. 23, 1744, that he is "commanded by the King 10 
assure you in his name that he is ready and willing to comply with your request, 
in granting the Earldom of Northumberland and Barony of CockemiouUi lo 
Sir C. Wyndham, with the remainder which you propose, in case your Grace and the 
Earl of Hertford should have no issue. But, as it is His Majesty's opinioa that the 
Earldom of Northumberland would be rather a burden to Sir C. Wyndham than an 
advantage, untU such time as, by God's will, the estate should come to him. His 
Majesty has commanded me to acquaint you, that the only method in which he 
thinks this affair can at present be carried into execution is in the following manner, 
viz. : That your Grace should take out a patent for the Earldom of Northumberland 
and Barony of Cockermouth to yourself and heirs male of your body ; and in failure 
of such issue (which at present Lord Hertford and his possible issue must be), then 
remainder to Sir C. Wyndham, &e. ; remainder to his brother Percy Wyndham 
Obrien, &c. : remainder to their sisier, &c. i according to what your Grace desires in 
your letter, and confonnably lo what, as far as I can recollect, was your intention, 
when an affair of this nature was in agitation some years ago " (evidently when Lady 
Eliiabcth married) "via.: that the Wyndham family should have the Ittle of 
Northumberland, when a considerable part of that great and ancient estate should 
devolve on them." — Pctwortk MS. 
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through his great influence at Court, in obtaining two separate Earldoms in 1749, 
with remainder, the one to his son-io-law, the other to his nephew. On his 
death, a few months afterwards, Sit Hugh Smithson accordingly succeeded to the 
Earldom of Northumberland, with Syon, Northumberland House, Alnwick, 
Warkworth, and the estates in Northumberland, while Sir Charles Wyndham 
succeeded as Earl of Egreraont, with Petworth, the Honour of Egremont, Top- 
clytTe, \Vresse!, Leconfield," and the great Yorkshire lief, part of which had 
come to the Percies by grant of Williana the Conqueror. The second had veiy 
considerably the lion's sliire, for the Northumberland property, though of great 
extent, was at that time scarcely cultivated, and of comparatively little value- 
But on the first devolved the honour of representing the family ; for he took the 
name and arms of Percy, and being created Duke of Northumberland in 1766, 
was the direct ancestor of the present Duke- The old Percy baronies, however, 
passing in the female line, were, on the death of Hugh, third Duke, tr;insferred to 
his nephew, Joha Munay, seventh Duke of Atholl, whose mother was Lady 
Emily Percy. 

Two years before he died, the first Duke had obtained the title of Lord 
Lovaine, with remainder to his second son Lord Algernon, who inherited it in 
1786, and was created Earl of Beverley in 1S30. His son George, second Earl, 
succeeded to the Dukedom in 1865, on the death of his cousin Algernon, fourth 
Duke, who had been called up to the House of Lords as Lord Prudhoe in 1816. 
It is to this Duke Algernon, who was a man of singular taste and knowledge, 
that the admirable restoration and fine new buildings of Alnwick Castle are due. 

Perepount : from Pienepont, near SL Sauveur, in the Cotenlin, which, up 
to the seventeenth century, continued in the possession of the family. Louis de 
Pierrepont, in 1690, received from Louis XIV. the barony and marquesate of 
Eiars ; and some of the name are still to be found in Lower Normandy. They 
were originally divided into three branches, of which the first bore Paly of six, Or 
and Axure, a chief Gules; the others, Azure a chief indented Or ; — in the latter 
case nearly the same arms as those originally borne by the English house. 

Three brotliers of this name occur as under-tenants in Domesday : " Reinaldus 
de Perapund " in Norfolk : and Godfrey and Robert " de Petroponte " in Suffolk. 
The two latter held in addition about nine thousand acres in Sussex under Earl 
Warren, to whom, as there is some reason to believe, they were very near of kin 
(W. S. Ellis, Sussex Arc/ixologia, voL \i.). Rainald's son William held four 
thousand more acres in the county, and founded the powerful family of Poynings 
(see p. 55). Godfrey's estates eventually passed to Robert's successors. Henstead 



• The manor of Leconfield, ne 
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in Suffolk, part of his great manor of Wrentham, was called from him Henstead- 
Perpound's. 

Robert, the progenitor of the great house of Pierrepont, held one of the 
largest, if not the largest manor in Sussex, Hurst-Pierpoint, extending over 
several different parishes, which was transmitted to his descendants in unbroken 
male succession for nearly three centuries. Hugh, Robert, and William, who 
witness a deed of their suzerain's in the Lewes chartulary previous to 1148, were 
probably his sons. Hugh left only a daughter named Beatrix, married to William 
de Warren, Lord of Wirmegay. Robert appears in the Liber Niger^ as well as 
Simon de Pierrepont, with whom he (or another Robert) went to the siege of 
Acre under Coeur de Lion. One of Simon's grandsons, Guy, was Lord of 
Glazeley in Shropshire, and adopted the name of his manor, where his p>osterity 
continued for five generations. At the same date, John de Perpund held land by 
serjeantry in Nottinghamshire ; and another Simon, ten knight's fees of the Earl 
Warren (Testa de Nevill). This Simon died s. p. : and was succeeded by his 
brother Sir Robert, who sided with Henry III. against the barons, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lewes. It was his marriage that transplanted the family 
to Notts ; for his wife Annora, the sister and sole heir of Lionel de Malavers or 
Mauvers, brought him Holme — since Holme Pierrepont, and a great estate in 
that county. On his seal first appears the present coat of Pierrepont : Argent 
sem^e of cinquefoils Gules^ a lion rampant Sable^ " probably adopted by his 
father, who may have married a Clifton, a Nottinghamshire family, whose arms 
resemble these in all but tinctures." — W. S. Ellis, Yet it is certain that Sir 
Robert's eldest son Simon, and Simon's heiress Sibilla, who carried away Hurst- 
Pierpont and the Sussex estates to the UfTords, used the original coat of their 
house, as borne by Robert de Pierrepont at the siege of Acre (see Dansey's 
Crusaders) : Azure a chief chequy Or and Gules ; which (with the chequers of 
Warren added in honour of their suzerain) was that retained by two of the French 
families of this name (see p. 381). 

Sir Robert's second son and namesake, who, on Simon's death, became 
the head of the family, bore his father's coat, and, succeeding to his mother's 
inheritance, settled at Holme-Pierrepoint He fought in Scotland with 
Edward I. : and several of his descendants, in their turn, rendered good service 
in the field. One was among the foremost at Halidon Hill : another, a stout 
Yorkist, was knighted by Edward IV. after the battle of Barton : and a third 
was made a Knight Banneret in 15 13 for his valour at the sieges of Toumay 
and Therouenne. 

The last Simon de Pierrepont of Hurst had received a summons to par- 
liament in 1293, but, as I have already said, left no son. A second peerage 
was granted by Charles I. to Robert Pierrepont, who was created Baron 
Pierrepont of Holme-Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1627, and Earl of 
Kingston in the ensuing year. The family property had by this time been 
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largely increased, notably by purchases of Church lands ; and the new Earl j 
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s described as " a person of excelienl parts and ample Fortune." 
in addition an ardent loyalist ; yet Clarendon has " a pleasant story, which 
administered some mirth " at Court, to tell of his parsimony. The King was 
in great need of subsidies: and "there were two great men who lived near 
Nottingham " (where he then was) " both men of great fortunes and of great 
parsimony, known to have much money lying by them, Pierrepont Earl of 
Kingston, and Leake Lord Dencourt. To the former the Lord Caijel was 
sent : to the latter, John Ashbumham of the Bedchamber, each of them with 
a letter, all written with the King's hand, to borrow of each five or ten thou.sand 
pounds. Capel was very civilly received by the EmI, and entertained as well as 
the ill accommodations in his house, and his manner of living, would admit He 
expressed, with wonderful civil expressions of duty, ' the great trouble he 
sustained, in not being able to comply with His Majesty's commands ;' he said, 
' all men knew that he neither had, nor could have money, because he had every 
year, of ten or a dozen which were past, purchased a thousand pounds land every 
year ; and therefore he could not be imagined to have any money lying by him, 
which he never loved to have. But he said he had a neighbour' (Lord D'Eyn- 
court) ' who lived within a few miles of him, who was good for nothing, and 
lived like a hog, not allowing himself necessaries, and who could not have so 
little as twenty thousand pounds in that scurvy house in which he lived ;' and 
concluded with great duty to the King, and detestation of the Parliament, and as 
if lie meant to consider further of the thing, and to endeavour to get some money 
for him, which though he did not remember to send, his affections were good, 
and he was afterwards killed in ihe King's service." 

This happened the very next year — in 1643. Mrs. Hutchinson (in her 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson) gives the following account of his death, which 
however singular, is "assuredly true," being attested by other authorities; " My 
lord, professing himself to him" (Captain Lomax, one of the Parliamentary 
committee) " as rather desirous of peace, and fully resolved not to act on either 
side, made a serious imprecation on himself in these words: 'When,' said he, 
' I take arms with the king against the pailianient, or with the parliament against 
the king, let a cannon bullet divide me between them :' which God was pleased 
to bring to pass a few months after : for lie, going to Gainsborough, and there 
taking up arms for the king, was surprised by my Ixird Willoughby, and after a 
handsome defence of himself, yielded, and was put prisoner into a pinnace, and 
sent down the river to Hull ; when my Lord Newcastle's army marching along 
the shore, shot at the pinnace, and being in danger, the Earl of Kmgslon went 
up on deck to show himself and to prevail with them to forbear shooting; but as 
soon as he appeared, a cannon-bullet flew from the King's army, and divided 
him in the middle, being then in the parliament's pinnace, who perished according 
to his own unhappy imprecation." The Royalist version of this melancholy 
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affair is that the attack upon the pinnace was a bold attempt at a rescue by % 
Charles Cavendish. He "demanded the Earl," and, "receiving: a refosal, 
discharged a drake at the boat, which unfortunately killed the flarl and his 
servant, who were * placed as a mark to his friend's shot' " 

His son and heir, a zealous Royalist, was created Marquess of Dorchester in 
1644, but as he had no male heir, this new title expired with him in 1680. 
Three grand-nephews successively inherited the Earldom ; one of them holding 
it for only two years ; and the last, Evelyn, fifth Earl, received a renewal of the 
extinct Marquessate in 1706; and further, in 17 15, the Dukedom of Kingston. 
He had one son who died before him, and three daughters, of whom Lady Mary, 
the eldest, was perhaps the cleverest, and without question the most eccentric, 
woman of her day. She married Edward Wortley Montagu ; and in 17 16 accom- 
panied him on his embassy to Constantinople, whence she has the credit of 
having imported into England the native practice of inoculation, as a protection 
against the small-pox. She had first experimented on her own little boy, then 
three years old. On her return home, she had " the pre-eminence of wit and 
beauty at the Court of George I. :" and was at one time the fast friend of Pope ; 
but their intimacy resulted in a bitter and life-long quarrel At length, on the 
plea of ill-health, she left her husband to live abroad, and spent twenty-two years 
in Italy, only coming back to England when she became a widow in 17 61 — the 
year before her own death. She was then seventy-two, yet " she has," writes 
Mrs. Montagu, " more than the vivacity of fifteen, and a memory that is perhaps 
unique. When Nature is at the trouble of making a very singular person. Time 
does right in respecting it Medals are preserved, when common coin is worn 
out" Horace Walpole's account of her is very uncomplimentary. " Lady Mary 
Wortley is arrived : I have seen her : I think her avarice, her dirt, and her 
vivacity, are all increased. Her dress, like her languages, is a galimatias of 
several countries : the groundwork rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She 
needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no petticoat, no shoes. An old black- 
laced hood represents the first : the fur of a horseman's coat, which replaces the 
third, serves for the second : a dimity petticoat is deputy, and officiates for the 
fourth : and slippers act the part of the last When I was at Florence and she 
was expected there, we were drawing Sortcs Virgilianas for her : we literally 

drew 

* Insanam vat em aspicies.' 

It would be a stronger prophecy now, even than it was then." Her celebrated 
Letters were not published till after her death. 

Her brother, William Lord Newark, though he only lived to be twenty-one, 
left a son of his own name who succeeded his grandfather as Duke of Kingston ; 
and a daughter, Lady Frances, married to Philip Meadows. 

This second and last Duke married, late in life, when he was enfeebled boUi 
in body and mind, one of the former Maids of Honour of the Princess of Walet^ 
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Elizabeth Chuiileigh. She was the daughter of a captain in the army, who 
belonged to a good Devonshire family, and had served under Marlborough, but 
left his family in straitened circumstances, and Mr. Pulteney (afterwards Earl of 
Bath), being a friend of her mother's, procured for her a place at Court. She 
proved a brilliant success ; for she was " of enchanting beauty and rjuick wit, 
with great readiness of repartee : " aiming (as she herself said) on all subjects to 
be "short, clear, and surprising." She hoped to have married the Uuke of 
Hamilton, but he broke off the engagement ; and, piqued and disappointed, she 
made a clandestine match with Captain Hervey, "a young seaman just out of 
his teens," The marriage was performed at night, by the light of a solitary • 
tallow candle stuck into an empty bottle ; and remained a profound secret, 
unacknowledged either by bride or bridegroom. They were too poor to affoni 
to lose her salary ; and though she had two children (who died young) she 
continued to be Miss Chudleigh, the Maid of Honour. She presently took a 
hearty dislike to her young husband, and was never at ease till he had gone lo 
sea, with " a fair wind down Channel " to speed him on his way ; and, to make 
matters worse, her former admirer, the Duke, renewed his suit, which she was 
obliged to reject. She then went with a party of friends to the church where her 
marriage had taken place, and while the others engaged the clergyman's attention, 
furtively lore out the leaf of the register on which it was entered. Not long after, 
however, she managed to have the entry replaced, for Captain Hervey had mean- 
while succeeded to the Earldom of Uristol, and as he was in wretched health she 
looked forward to becoming a Countess Dowager, with an ample jointure. In 
this she was disappointed ; the Earl recovered ; and with his collusion {as was 
then believed) she was publicly married in 1769— twenty-five years after her first 
slolen wedding — -to the Duke of Kingston. The Consistory Court of London 
had shortly before declared her free from any previous matrimonial contract ; 
and the King and Queen, with all the great officers of State, " honoured her by 
wearing her favours." 

The weak old man whom she had inveigled into matrimony died four years 
afterwards, leaving her everything he possessed : — the estates for her life only, 
but the personalty absolutely — on condition she did not marry again. It was a 
lamentable close to the history of a proud and honoured race, for he was the last 
of his lineage, and with him expired a seven-hundred-y car-old name. 

The Duchess' life had always been disreputable ; but it now became so 
o|)enly and outrageously licentious, that she had to escape from the clamour of 
the scandal it excited. She sailed for Italy in a splendid yacht, and met with a 
triumphal reception at Rome, where the Pope, knowing nothing of her story, 
treated her as a princess. But she was quickly summoned home by the startling 
news that a sentence in the Ecclesiastical Court had established the validity of 
her first marriage, and th.at th" T>.ilri»'s heirs were about to prosecute hiT for 
bigamy. Tlic hanker ■-' 'Jicir interest), at first refused to 
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advance her money for her journey ; but she stationed herself at his door, pistol 
in hand, and compelled him, vi d armh, to give her what she required. On her 
arrival at Kingston House, she found friends ready to espouse her cause ; — among 
others. Lord Mansfield and the Duke of Newcastle ; and the next night went to 
3 masked ball in the character of Iphigenia. Her trial took place before the 
House of Lonls, in Westminster Hall ; and was attended by vast crowds, includ- 
ing Queen Charlotte and the Princess of Wales. She appeared in widow's weeds, 
" a bale of bombazine," attended with two waiting-women, " mourning maids of 
honour to support her when she swoons at her dear Duke's name," Horace 
Walpole calls them ; a physician, an apothecary, a secretary, and a formidable 
array oT counsel. She was then a large, shapeless woman of about fifty-six, with 
no traces of her former heauty j but she went through her part well, and never 
lost her presence of mind, even when the terrible record of her past life was 
unfolded by the Attorney General She was found guilty, but claimed her 
privilege as a peeress, and was discharged without any punishment, " The 
wisdom of the land," writes Horace Walpole, " has been exerted for five days in 
turning a Duchess into a Countess, and yet does not think it a punishable crime 
for a Countess to convert herself into a Duchess. After a paltry defence, and a 
speech of fifty pages (which she had herself written, and pronounced very well) 
the sages, in spile of the Attorney General (who brandished a hot iron) dismissed 
her with the siagle injunction of paying the fees, all voting her guilty, but tlie 
Duke of Newcastle — her neighbour in the country — softening his vote by adding 
' erroneously, not intentionally," So ends the solemn farce. The Earl of Bristol, 
they say, does not intend to leave her that name, nor the house of Meadows a 
shilling." Yet she retained her fortune, and escaping the writ ne exeat r(gru, 
travelled all over the Continent, everywhere splendidly entertained as Duchess of 
Kingston, till she finally look up her abode in Paris, where she died in 1788. 

It was not till then that the Duke's nephew, Charles Meadows (the seccmd 
son of his sister Lady Frances), entered into possession of the Kingston estates, 
" by devise from the Duchess," and took the name and arms of Pierrepont. All 
the honours had become extinct at the Duke's death ; but two of them were 
revived in his favour in 1796, when he became Viscount Newark and Baroo 
Pierrepont; and, ten years later, he was created Earl Manvers. He is iKnr 
represented by his grandson. 

A branch of this family once existed in Wales, " Gileston or Gilston, to which 
there was a manor or lordship attached, was so called from Sir Giles Pierpont, one 
of Bernard Newmarch's knights. Joyce, daughter and heir of John Pierpont 
alias Parkville, married Walter or Watkin Gunter, eighth in descent from Sir 
Peter, a contemporary of Sir Giles," — Jona;' Brecon. 

Pershale. This name is interpolated, for it was taken from the manor of 
Pershall, in the parish of Eccleshall, Staffordshire. The family has been 
generally derived from Robert Fitz Gilbert de Corheuil, who held Pershall from 



Robert de Stafford by the service of a knight's fee ; but another account (which 
1 have copied from Erdeswick's county history) is entirely different. "Sir John 
Swinnerton gave the manor of Pershall to Sir Richard his son (a younger son no 
doubt) who thence look the name of Pershall about 55 Henry III. The Perahalls 
bore the Argai/ 3 cross formJ fleury Sable of the Swinnetlons, adding a canton 
Guies charged with the wolfs head of Hugh Lupus." 

Power; " Poher, or Poncaer, descended from the Lords of Poncaer in 
Brittany. A branch settled in 1066 in Devon, with Alured de Mayenne ; and in 
1165 Ranulph Poer held three fees of his barony (Liber Niger). Bartholomew 
Poher, at the same time, was Lord of Blackborough, Devon, and father to 
Robert Poher, who settled in Ireland." — T^e Nomian PtopU. According to the 
Peerages it was, however, Roger, not Robert de la Poer, who went with Earl 
Strongbow to the conquest of Ireland, and received vast grants of territory. " It 
may be said without offence," writes Giraldus Camhrensis, "that there was not a 
man who did more valiant acts than Roger le Poer. who. although he were young 
and beardless, yet showed himself a lusty, valiant, and courageous gentleman, 
who grew into such good credit, that he had the government of the country 
about Leighlin, as also in Ossory, where he was traiteroiisly killed ; on whose 
slaughter a conspiracy was formed among the Irish to destroy the English, and 
many castles were destroyed." The Poer estates were of magnificent dimensions, 
extending from near Youghal to Cork Harbour, where ihe celebrated headland 
guarding its entrance still bears the name of Poor Head. The S. transept of 
Cloyne Cathedral is also called after them Poor Aisle. Among the most ancient 
writs to be found in the Irish Rolls Office are those summoning Nicholas !e 
Poer, Baron of Waterford, to parliament in 1378, 1381, and 1383. His great 
grandson Richard was re-created in 1535 Lord Le Poer, Baron of Curr.ighmore ; 
and was the father of John, Lord Le Poer, described by Sir Henry Sidney in his 
account of Munster to the Lords of the Council in 1575, as living " in shew far 
more honourably and plentifully than any other of his calling that lives in this 
province. The day I departed from Waterford, I lodged that night at Corrag- 
more, the house that the Lord Power is baron of, where I was so used, and with 
such plenty and good order entertained (as adding to it the quiet of all the 
country adjoining, by the people called Power Country, for that surname has 
been since the beginning of Englishmen's planting inhabitants there) it may be 
well compared with the best ordered country in ihe English Pale." It was the 
boast of the family that " though dwelling in a country continually disturbed by 
convulsions and civil wars, they never once suffered forfeiture, or engaged in 
rebellion against the Crown : " and for this reason they received rough treatment 
at the hands of Cromwell, Two of their castles, Kilmeadon-on-Suir, and Don 
Isle (an almost impregnable fortress built on a sleep crag on the sea coast) were 
captured and demolished. The lord of Kilmeadon was strung up, without either 
trial or shrift, on one of his own trees ; and the heiress of Don Isle, after a 
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splendid defence, was betrayed by one of her own gunners, and perished 
miserably in the flames that consumed her castle. Curntghmore, their most 
ancient possession, was saved by the quick-wilted daughter of the Baron, who, 
seeing her father resolved to defend the place to the last extremity, contrived lo 
lock him up in his oft-n dungeon ; and, throwing open the castle gates, went out 
to meet Cromwell with its keys in her hand. When questioned about her £uber, 
she explained that he was " unwillingly absent ; " and that she had taken apon 
herself to surrender unreservedly to the Parliament, and therefore claimed, as her 
due, confirmation of the property and his protection at all times. " Cromwidl, 
thus baffled, was constraigned to sign the proper letters." It must have been 
John Lord Le Poer who was thus left chafing in confinement while his daughter 
made terms with the invader. His son Richard was created in 1673 Viscotuit 
Decies and Earl of TjTone ; but both titles expired with the third Earl in 1704- 
His only daughter Catherine, in her own right Baroness Le Poer, married Sir 
Marcus Beresford, who received the Earldom of Tyrone in 1746, and was the 
father of the first Marquess of Waterford. 

The mother of Sir Marcus, Nichola Hamilton (the youngest of the three 
co-heiresses of Lord Glenawley) was the heroine of a celebrated ghost story, of 
which the first perfectly authentic account was published in 18S0 by the Reverend 
B, W. Savile, one of her descendants. On the moraing of the 15th of October, 
1693 {a date faithfully treasured up in the family), she came down to breakfast 
deadly pale and in evident distress of mind, with a black ribbon hound round her 
wrist, which from that day forwards she never removed. Her husband anxiously 
inquired what was the matter ; but she entreated him, with the greatest earnest- 
ness, to ask no questions. During the day a messenger brought them word that 
their neighbour, John, second Earl of Tyrone, had died suddenly in the night. 
He was Lady Beresford's kinsman ; and in early life, having both been left 
orphans under the care of the same gu.irdian, they had seen a great deal of 
each other, She was deeply affected j and as her husband was endeavouring to 
console her, she suddetily turned to him, in the midst of her grief, and told him 
she was ex[>eciing another child, and that it would be a son — her first son, for as 
yet she had only daughters. The prophecy came true; and in due time Sir 
Tristram was made happy by the birth of an heir. He died seven years aftei^ 
wards, in 1701 ; and Lady Beresford re-married General Goi^es, by whom she 
had four other children. In r7i3, a large party assembled at her house to 
celebrate her birthday, for which she had made great preparation, and evinced a 
degree of solicitude that seemed altogether unaccountable. She appeared among 
her guests in the highest spirits ; declaring that she felt uncommonly happy id 
keeping her forty-eighth birthday. An old clergyman, who was one of the 
company, here unfortunately interposed. " No, my Lady," he said, " you are 
mistaken; your mother. Lady Glenawley, and I, used to have many disputes 
concerning your age; .inJ to-day I am able lo prove myself in the right, for 
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last week 1 happened to go to the parish where you were bom, and took the 
opportunity of searching the register. You are only forty-seven to-day." Lady 
Beresford turned ghastly pale, and cried, " Then you have signed ray death 
warrant I " She at once withdrew to her own room, and, sending for her young 
son Sir Marcus, and one other intimate fri«nd, for the first time in her life told 
the story of Lord Tyrone's apparition to her on the night of his death, twenty 
years before, with all its now well-known details. She awoke to find him sitting 
by her bedside j and was so thoroughly convinced she was dreaming, that nothing 
short of the touch of his hand would serve to assure her of his actual presence. 
As his fingers closed round her wrist, every nerve and sinew shrank, and, though 
ice-cold, they left an indelible mark, as if from the gripe of red-hot pincers. He 
bade her hide it from every living soul, as long as she herself should live. Then, 
rising from his seat, he walked across to a bureau that stood on the other side of 
the room, and laid his hand upon it. " Look at this," he said, " when the 
morning comes. You will find another proof;" and there, again, she saw the 
impress of a man's hand, deeply burnt into the wood. He told her that she 
would bear a son, and die on her foriy-seventh birthday. " I thought," added 
she, " that I had outlived the fatal date. But I bless God that I am no longer 
afraid of death. I have learnt the truth of revealed religion, and can depart in 
peace." Then she desired her friend, as soon as she was dead, to lake the 
ribbon from her arm, and to show it to her son. She died within the hour ; and 
her wrist was found exactly as she had described it, with every nerve and sinew 
shrunk and withered away, and branded by the clasp of four fiery fingers. The 
bureau, retaining the scorched print-marks of a man's hand, is still in existence 
in Lord Clanwilliam's house of GiU Hall in the county Down ; and Lady Beres- 
ford's portrait, painted with the mysterious black ribbon round her wrist, is to be 
seen at Curraghmore. 

The name of Poer or Power is widely spread in Ireland. " The Poers of 
Belleville Park, near Cappoquin ; the Powers of Affane and Mount Rivers, in the 
same vicinity ; the Powers of Gurteen, midway between Clonmel and Carrick, 
are the chief representatives of this honourable name in the county of Water- 
ford." — Sir Bernard Burke. Several branches remained seated in England. In 
Worcestershire the Poers held of the honour of Gloucester, and affixed their 
name to Pyriton Power. Robert de Poher was seven times Sheriff of Leicester- 
shire under King John, and held five and a half knight's fees in the county. 
Richard le Poer occurs in the Hundred Rolls of 7 Edward I. as a landowner in 
Oxfordshire, where his descendants " continued for many ages ; " Thomas Poure, 
a minor (the son of Sir Thomas Poure), died in 1407 ; bis heiress was his sister 
Agnes Wyneslowe. — BuUington and PhugkUy's Oxon. 

Gentischieve le Poer held considerable property in Oxfordshire during the 
reign of John ; and his descendant Sir Waller founded a house of charity dedi- 
cated to St. John at OxCoi » journey lo the Holy Land, he 
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was absent for many years. The college, believing him to be dead, ventured 
u|«m altering some of his statutes, which provided for the receptioa and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims ; and when he at length returned, so changed with age nnd 
Ir.ivel that none might know him, and knocked at the gate of his hospital, he 
found it dosed agiinst him, He asked for alms, and was refused and ttimed 
away ; but a poor scholar, compassionating his wan and weary loolcs, followed 
him out and put a piece of money into his hand. Then, drawing a ring off his 
finger, he asked the young man — a rather reluctant emissar)' — to take it to the 
Warden, who instantly recognised it. " God's mercy ! " he cried ; " it is the ring 
of our founder ! " Having thus announced his presence. Sir Walter lost no dme 
in discharging the vials of his wrath upon the disobedient fraternity, whom he 
sentenced to instant expulsion, and only pardoned when they had made the most 
abject submission, and most solemn promises of good conduct for the future, 
" The restoration of the Fellows of St. John's is said to have given rise to the 
choir music in the open aSi"^Bullington and Phughlt^s Oxfordshire. 

Painell, or Paganel, a great baronial family in Normandy. " The various 
accounts of it, either by Dugdale, or the county historians of places where they 
held lands, are so contradictory to each other, that to endeavour to recoDcile 
them to any degree of correctness would require more consumption of time and 
expense in the investigation of public records, than would compensate any author 
for tiie undertaking," — Banks. I, for one, should be far from covetiQg such a 
task, even if I possessed the ability that it would require ; and must therefore 
content myself with groping ihroiiiih the maze by the help of others : — quoting 
what appears to me the best authonites on this perplexing subject 

" The surname of this family, Painel or Paynell, in the Latin of the time 
" Paganellus," is a diminution of Pain or Paganus, and, as was the custom of the 
time, was no doubt first applied for distinction to a Pain Fiu Pain during his 
father's life-time, and happened, as in this case, to be perpetuated as a surname 
by his descendants." — A. S, Ellis. 

" Paienal des Moustiers- Hubert " is mentioned in the Roman de Rou as 
fighting side by side with Avonal des Biarz and Robert Bertram at the battle of 
Hastings : " Many men," it is added, " fell before them," His fief was in 
Calvados, near Lisieux, where the site of the castle of Moustiers- Hubert may 
still be traced. Ordericus tells us that William Paganel was one of the great 
men who died about the same time as the Conqueror. It is, howei-er, Ralph 
Pagantl, presumed to be his younger brother, who appears in Domesday as one 
of the tenants in chief of the King : " and from this it seems likely that William, 
desiring to remain in Normandy, got as his reward those lands in the C6tcntin 
which his descendants enjoyed t the Conqueror, moreover, it is known, gave his 
wife as dowry the fief of Bnqueville-sur-Mer (Cart. Mont. S. Michel), 

" What Ralph obtained was the entire estate of Merlesweyn, who had been 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire the year King Edward died, of which the bulk was in 
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Lincolnshire, but some portions in the South, and len manors were in Yorkshire. 
Drax he aeems to have fixed upon as his residence in Yorkshire, as there was a 
castle here in King Stephen's time which he may have built." — Ibid. In io83, 
" tliat critical year for Rufus, when the whole kingdom was in confusion," we 
find Ralph Paganel Sheriff of Yorkshire, a staunch adherent of the King's, and 
on very bad terms with his neighbour the Bishop of Durham. The Bishop 
complained that his lands were invaded, his messengers arrested, and their 
horses killed under them, free passage through the county denied him, and all 
loyal subjects incited to injure him ; till at length " Earl Alan, Earl Odo, and 
Roger Le Poicteviu made oatb to conduct the Bishop to llie King and back if 
justice were not done him. They arrived at the court, then at Old Sarum, and 
the Bishop was heard before the King in council, and entreated to be restored to 
his see. Archbishop Lanfratic told him he had never seen writ of the King's to 
dispossess him of it : but he replied, ' I have seen Roger (Ralph) Paganel, who 
is here present, and he, by the Kinffs >vrit, dispossessed roe of the whole of my 
Bishopric within the county of York.' During the angry dispute that ensued, 
Paganel said it were fitting the King held his Earls to iheir pledge made 
to the Bishop, but Rufus bade him ' Be silent,' and the prelate was banished." 

Paganel was a benefactor of the Church, and one of hb last acts, " inflamed 
(as he says in his charter) by the fire of divine love, desiring to treasure up in 
heaven what I can after this life receive hundredfold : " was to bestow the 
desecrated Priory of the Holy Trinity, York, on the monks of Marmoutier, with 
a princely gift in lands, tithes, and advowsons. Some part of it had been the 
property of his wife Matilda (believed to have been the daughter and coheiress 
of Richard de Surdeval) and she and his four sons, William, Jordan, Elias, and 
Alexander, gave their assent to the grant The eldest, William, must have been 
the son of a former marriage, as it was Jordan who succeeded to Matilda's 
inheritance; and when he had died s, p., it passed to the youngest brother, 
Alexander (Elias having become a Benedictine monk.) "These brothers had 
married two sisters ; the former Gerlnide (widow of Robert Mainill), the latter 
Agnes, daughters of Robert Fossard : and from Jordan, younger son of 
Alexander, descended the Paynells of Boothby Pagnell, Notts, who continued 
there until the reign of Elizabeth, when Francis Paynell sold the estate to Lord 
Burghlc)- . " — Ibid. 

William Paynell of Drax, the eldest of these four brothers, married Avicia, 
one of the co-helresses of \Vi!liam de Meschines, and left an only daughter Alice, 
who successively brought the great Paynell fief to Richard de Courci and Robert 
de GaunL Her first marriage was childless ; but by her second husband she, 
again, had an only daughter, either Avice or Adeline, who married a son of the 
Gloucestershire magnater Pnh^-Tt Fiu Harding, and was the motiier of Maurice 
dc Gaunt. He " m ; and ilied s. p. in lajg. 
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The eider line of Alexander Paynell's descendEints ended in a similar way 
with a grand -daughter named Trelhesenta, ihe wife, first of Geoffrey de Luttrd, 
and then of Henry de Newmarch, 

Contemporary with these four brothers was Fulk Paynell, whom Dugdale 
adds to their number as a fifth son of Ralph Paynell, but "was apparently 3 
younger son of William Paynell of Moutiers-Hubert, Ralph's elder brother."— 
Ibid. He married one of the greatest heiresses in the kingdom, Beatrix, sole 
(blighter of William Filz Ansculph de Pinkeny, who held a vast barony of 
ninety-one manors in 1086, and had his scignorial castle at Dudley in StalToid- 
shire. All— or nearly all— this broad domain passed to their son Ralph Paynell, 
a zealous adherent of the Empress Maud, by whom he was appointed Constable 
of Nottingham. Dugdale accuses him of instigating the Earl of Gloucester to 
enter the defenceless town of Nottingham, which was "miserably plundered 
and then burnt by the Soldiers." He was succeeded by his eldest son Gervase, 
who in 1138 held Dudley Castle for the Empress, and certified in 1165 to 
upwards of fifty-six knights' fees. He was " one of the princiijal barons of the 
court of Hen. II. ;" but having joined the King's rebeUious sons in 1173, his 
castle was demolished by Royal command. He had no son. By his wife 
Isabel de Beaumont, daughter of Robert Earl of Leicester, and widow of Simon 
de St Liz, Earl of Northampton, he left only one surviving child, Hawise, who 
carried Dudley Castle and his great possessions to her first husband, John de 
Someri, and re-married Roger de Berkeley. Gervase was the founder of Dudley 
Priory. A very early heraldic seat of his (date 1T87) shows the two lions passant 
adopted from him by his descendants the De Someris. 

William Paynell, whom Dugdale styles his brother, was the husband of 
another considerable heiress. "By marrj'ing Juliana de Bahantnne," Eyton 
tells us that he " acquired Bampton and other estates in Devon and Somerset, 
parcel of the Domesday Barony of Walter de Douai, sometimes called ' Walter 
de Bahaniune.' Thus, in the reign of Stephen, there were two Baronies of 
Paynell, one seated at Drax, the other at Bampton." He adds that "when tbe 
elder male line of Paynell of Drax expired in the reign of Henry II.," the whole 
of the estates did not pass to the heiress, Alice, but " Drax itself, and many 
associated estates, went to other collaterals whose claim was in a male line, 
viz. : as descended from William Paynell of Bridgewater and Bampton, the 
husband of Juliana de Bah an tune. 

" Tlie heirs of Paynell (of Drax, Bridgewater, &c.) adhered to Philip of 
France in the reign of John, and so lost their English estates, Uiough one of the 
family was reclaiming a part of them as late as a.d. i.2k\"-~ Domesday Studies, 
Somerset. Dugdale tells us nothing of this. He says that William's son Fulk was 
forced to fly the country for " some great offence" in the reign of Henry II., and 
only recovered his barony on payment of one thousand marks at the accession 
of King John ; but soon after was suspected of disloyalty, and had to give his 
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son as a hostage. Further, that he was followed by three successive Williams, 
of whom the last left his sister Auda de Balun his heir in 1258. But three 
generations can scarcely be compressed into a span of about forty years ; and I 
think it is obvious there can only have been the one William with whom the 
line ended 

Another William, his contemporary, the son of Fu!k Paynell of Carleton in 
Yorkshire (it can scarcely by any possibility have been the same?) successfully 
claimed the escheated lands of his anceslors in ij6i, and the next heir, John, 
paid the great sum of 1,313 marks for their redemption in 1172. 

The deeper we plunge into the maze of this " very tangled story," the more 
hopelessly we find ourselves bewildered and involved. Drax had passed to 
Hugh Payneil (perhaps, as Dugdale suggests, another son of William and the 
Hahantune heiress), who in r 207 held six knights' fees there of the gift of King 
John, and was afterwards in arms against him. From him, no doubt, descended 
" Sir John Paynell, who had his principal seat at Drax in Yorkshire, and had 
summons to parliament from 38 Ed. I. to 12 Ed. II." But Banks has some 
doubt of his identity ; for in these writs of summons he is never described as 
" of Drax " ; hence " it may be questioned whether they refer to this John, or 
another John who seems to have been Lord of Otteley." The latter, mentioned 
in the parliament of a8 Ed. I., and again in that held at Lincoln, subscribed 
the famous letter thence addressed to the Pope as Johanna Pay-net dominus 
de Otteley. May not the same John have been Lord both of Drax and 
Otteley ? 

Another baron of the name, WUl' Payne! de Tracington, affixed his seal 
and signature to the same document, and from various statements (quoted by 
Banks) " may be reasonably inferred to have been John Paynell of Otteley's 
brother. John was, at all events, his heir, and on his death in 1316 succeeded 
to his Wiltshire manors of Little ton-Paynell and Knighton- Paynell, with other 
lands in Surrey and Sussex. When John himself died two years afterwards, 
they passed to his daughter Maud, who is said to have been the wife of 
Sir Nicholas de Upton. 

Many other scions of this preponderant house are incidentally mentioned, 
of whom I am quite incompetent to furnish an account. There was Adam 
Paynell (assigned by Dugdale as an additional son to the prolific Bahantune 
heiress), living in the time of King John, and married to the widow of William 
Filz William, a sister and coheir of Robert Bardolf, Lord of Hoo in Kent, and 
Castle Carleton in Lincolnshire, who left a son and successor named Ralph. 
There was Richard Paynell, "one of the richest and most potent Barons in 
Yorkshire (v. TAoresby) who had his auia at Hooton," named from him Hooton 
PaynelL There was Sir William Paynell, who earned off Margaret de Galesden, 
the wife of Lord Camoys, and compounded witli her husband for a sum of money, 
Tccaving in return " a formal grant in writing under his seal, quitting unto him 
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all his right and title to her." Bulks thinks this may have been the Sir William 
Paynell of TracingtQn, who was a baron by writ in 1299; but the widow of the 

latter was certainly Ela de SL John, 

In one instance only does the name appear to have been of long continuance. 
The family of Boothby Pavnell, near Grantham, descended from Alexander 
Paynell and Agnes Fossard, survived til! the close of the sixieentli century. 
They had adopted the bend of the Fossards, and bore it till 1308, when they 
exchanged it for the coat of another heiress, who brought them their Notting- 
hamshire seat " There was one Bouthby," says Leland, "' of very auncient 
tyme, the Heire generale of whom was mar)'ed to Paynelle, and thereby rose 
much the Paynelles." They then assumed the fvo chevrons of the Boolhbys, 
and made of this manor house their favourite residence, \^'hen Leland wrote, 
a dark cloud of sin and shame rested on the brave old name that reached so 
far back in the centuries, and had held so proud a place in the days gone by. 
I give the story in his own words. " The chief House of the Paynells had over 
a 900. Markes of Land by the Yere ; and it was welle conser\'id on tille about 
the tyme of Henry the 5, Then John PajTielle the Father and John his Sunne, 
both Knighttes and great Lechers, began to decUne; for John the Father 
began to selle, and Jolin the Sunne begat abhominably a Doughter of his owne 
Doughter, and John the Father apoii this sold all the Landes, parte owte of 
hand and parte in reversion : and John the Sunne dyid afore the Father, and 
yong John's Doughter fled to other partes of Englande for shame, and at the 
last married one Dines, a Wever, by whom she had Children : and after a 
3, Descentes the Lands of the Dines cam by an Heire generale to one Bosson 
a Knight j and his Landes he also now cum to V, Sisters heires generales, 
whereof one is Wife lo Richard Paynelle, now Owaner of Boutheby. Bosson 
was a Man born in Nottinghamshire, and had part of his Landes lying not far 
from Newark- on-Trent, and part lying in Yorkshire. Old Sir John Paynelle had 
a secunde Sunne callid Geffrey ; he was Servant to the Quene of England, and 
yn good Estimation. Wherapon thinkking his Brother's Doughter dede, he made 
so importune sute, that at the laste he found nieanes by ihe King, that the 
Duk of Bedford was content that Geffrey should buy of hj-ra al such Landes as 
Sir John Paynelle the Father had solJ unto him, the which was the besle peace 
of the Lande. 

" But about the Tyme that Geffrey Jiad payid for the Landes, came Dyne's 
Wife, Doughter lo Vong Sir John Paynelle, and by a color got possession of 
Baroby a Manor of a 80. Poundes by the ^'ere, a Mile from Grantham ; and so 
m.ide clayme lo the residew : so that at ihe last composition was made, that she 
should have of the Landes that the Duke of Bedeford had the Lordship of 
Baroby and Dunnington ; and the residew lo remain to Gcffiey Paynelle, the 
whiche was great Grannlfather to Paynell now dwelling at Boutheby. 

•' Though Uie Paynelles were Lordes of the Castelle of Newport- Pain el in 
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Buckinghamshire, yet ihey had a great mynde to ly at Boulheby; whcr they 
had a praty Stone House withyn a Mote." 

With this scandal the family history virtually doses; for little remains to be 
told. Boothby Paynell was sold in the reign of EliEabeth ; and according to 
one account, passed to the Harringtons : while another branch, seated at 
Fish toft, near Boston, had become extinct in 1591. No wills or other records 
of the Paynells are forthcoming in the ensuing century. 

Perche, or rather, as Duchesne gives it, P^ch^,* or Sin— surely the most 
unaccountable in all the repertoire of Norman nicknames. Willietmus Peccatum 
was a Domesday under-tenant in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essen; in the latter 
county he held Netherhall of Richard Fitz Gilbert, Earl of Clare, whose kinsman 
he is believed to have been. " A very wicked fellow surely," opines Morant ; 
"the name signif3'ing Sin in the abstract." Yet he very possibly inherited it 
from an ancestor ; and it was uncomplainingly borne by a long succession of 
descendants, churchmen as well as laymen. Richard Pechtf was Bishop of 
Coventry 1162-81, and another of the same name was Archdeacon of Malpas 
in Cheshire. Its evil significance, too, was lost, as. in the course of time, it 
lapsed into the homely and harmless form of Peachey or Peach. 

Ralph Peche (perhaps William's son) about 11 13 received from Roger, the 
second son of the Karl of Clare, the manor of Birdbrook in Essex ; one of those 
granted by Gilbert Lord Peche to Edward 1. : and in 1134 Hamo Peche, in 
right of his wife Alice, one of the four sisters and coheirs of William Peverell, 
was Lord of Brunne in Cambridgeshire, and held a barony of his own in Suffolk 
of twelve knights' fees. He was Sheriff of Cambridge from 1164 to Easter 
1166: and paid scutage on nineteen fees in ii5S, He was followed by two 
sons, Geoffrey and Gilbert. Gilbert's wife was " a sister of that famous FitE 
W.ilter, who led the Barons' party in the time of King John. On Fitz Walter's 
banishment, she had to find hostages for her loyalty. One of tliese hostages 
was her own daughter S}i\c^"^EytorCs Shropshire. Her son, Hamo II., went on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died on his journey, cither going or reluming. 
The next in succession, Gilbert II., for some reason or other, disinherited his 
two elder sons, " By his first wife, Matilda de Hastings, he had two sons, John 
and Edmund. The said Matilda died apparently about 1164-5, or during the 
period of Mootfurt's usurpation. Gilbert Peche re-married Joan, daughter of 
Sir Simon de Grey, on whose children he contrived to settle the bulk of his 
estates. The residue of his Barony he gave to King Edward I., probably about 

" " One of the most singular rebuses I have seen occurs in a window in the chapel 
at Lullingsione, co. Kent, the seat of Sir Percival Dyke, Bt. It is that of Sir John 
Peeht In this instance the arms of the personage are surrounded by a wrc.ith 
composed of two branches of a peach tree, bearing fruit, every peach being marked 
with an old English "t"; Pearh-^. It is curious Ihat ihis devite proves the true 
pronunciation of the name, which was formerly supposed 10 be I'cchc." — M. A.Lowtr. 
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the year 1284.* He died in 19 Edward V—Ibid, Banks tells us that he had 
been summoned to parliament in 1260; yet this barony devolved neither on the 
despoiled sons of his first marriage, nor on those bom of the second, whom he 
had " advanced " to the better part of the inheritance. The strangeness of the 
story is enhanced by some evidence adduced by Eyton to prove that John, the 
ill-used eldest son, was a voluntary sufferer. "In 1274 Gilbert Peche enfeoffed 
John, his son and heir, in the Essex manor of Plecheden. John was seized 
thereof five months, but then settled it on his father Gilbert, and on Gilbert's 
wife Joan, conjoindy ; with remainder to the heirs of Gilbert by the said 
Joan. ... I take it, then, that the Gilbert Peche who had military summons as 
a baron in 1299, and who was Lord of Great Thurlow, Suffolk, in 13 16, was eldest 
son of Gilbert Peche II. by Joan de Grey, and the founder of a new barony. 

This third Gilbert (whom Dugdale confuses with his father) diligently 
attended Edward I. in his Scottish campaigns, and received a commission " to 
raise as many men-at-arms and foot-soldiers as he can " in 1322. He also 
served in Gascony. No successor is mentioned to his barony (of 1299) : yet, 
according to Banks, he left two sons, Gilbert and Simon. Gilbert, called by 
Morant Sir Geoffrey (there is a Geoffrey Peche mentioned in Palgrave*s Parlia- 
mentary Writs^ as holding some lands in Norfolk in 13 16,) died in 1353, having 
survived his only son, and of his two daughters only one left descendants. 
This was Catherine, married first to John Aspel, and then to Sir Thomas 
Nutbeme, Nutbrane, or Nutbome. 

" What became of the right heirs of Gilbert Peche II. is," says Eyton, " a 
matter of conjecture," Edmund, the youngest, occurs in the FarL Writs as 
Lord of Felsham, Suffolk, in 13 16: and John must have been the Sir John 
Peche, " descended from Gilbert Lord Peche," who acquired Lullingstone in the 
previous century. His two sons, Sir William and Sir John, accompanied 
Edward I. to Scotland, and were knighted at Carlaverock. Another Sir William 
was Sheriff of Kent in 1462 and 1463, with the custody of Canterbury Castle. 
The last of the family. Sir John, was a man of some note, and lies buried under 
a magnificent monument in Lullingstone Church. He was Sheriff in the reign 
of Henry VIII., a Knight Banneret, and Lord Deputy of Calais. His estates 
passed through his sister Elizabeth to the Harts (an old Hertfordshire family) : 
and from them in 1738 to the Dykes. It is noteworthy, that the coat of the 
Peches of Lullingstone, Azure 2l lion rampant Ermine, la queue furch^e, crowned 
Or J was entirely different from that of the baronial Peches. 

Two other knights of this family were summoned to parliament in the same 
year by Edward II ; but in neither case can they be affiliated i^dth any certainty 

• " In those days," says Camden, " the English nobility brought up the ancient 
Roman custom in the time of their Emperors, of making their Princes their heirs, 
whenever they were out of favour. This Castle (Brunne) was burnt down in the 
taioDs' War of Henry III.'s time, being set on fire by one Ribald de Lisle." 
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to the Lords Peche of Brunne. Of one of them, Robert Peche, nothing is 
absolutely known except this summons as a baron in 1311. Nor had he, it 
seems, any heir — at ail events, no successor. The other. Sir John Peche, 
Knight Banneret, of Wormleighton in Warwickshire, was, on the contrary, con- 
stantly employed in public affairs. He was one of the jusiiciaries of his county 
in 1317: Conservator of the Peace in 1320; a Commissioner of array in 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Rutland in 
132a : Captain of Dover Castle and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in 1313 : 
and received several writs of military summons. But the summons to parliament 
was never again repeated, either to the grandson who was his successor, or to 
the next heir. This last Sir John was of Shenington in Gloucestershire ; and in 
1385 attended John Duke of Lancaster to Spain, where he is supposed to have 
died in the following year. He left two daughters and co-heiresses ; Joan, died 
s. p. ; and Margaret, married to Sir William Montfort of Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire. His arms, Gu/cs a fesse between six cross-crosslets Argmt, in chief a 
label of three points, seem to denote some suzerainly of the Earls of Warwick ; 
and are again unlike those borne by the Peches of Bnmne : Argent a fesse 
between two chevrons GiiUs. 

Others of the name there were in different counties, as to whom information 
is wanting. Who was the Domiitus Thonias Peche summoned from Suftblk to 
attend the great Council at Westminster in 13*4? Who were the two Hamp- 
shire knights. Sir John and Sir Gilbert Peche, that took part in the famous 
tournament at Stepney ? v. Woodward's Hampshire. Who was Sabina Peche, 
Forester of the Fee of Selwood in 1225 ? v. Phelps Somerset. Who, Bartho- 
lomew Peche, Sheriff of Dorset and Soraer>el in 125^1 ^^^^ ^^s left his name to 
Cowley-Pecche (now Peachey) in Middlesex? He had a grant of frec-wanen 
there in the following year. 

Pauey. Froissart gives this as an Italian name. He tells us that Sir 
Aymery de Pavey, a Lombard, was appointed by Edward HI. Governor of 
Cabis ; and that a French Lord, Geoffrey de Chamey, " bethought him how 
Lombards naturally be covetous ; wherefore he thought to get the town of 
Calais • • • ; and by reason of the truce they of St. Omer's might go to 
Calais, and they of Calais to SL Omer's, so that daily they resorted together to 
do their merchandises. Then Sir Geoffrey secretly fell in treaty with Sir Aymery 
of Pavy, so that he promised to deliver into the Frenchmen's hands the town 
and castle of Calais for zo,ooo crowns. This was not done so secretly but that 
the King of England had knowledge thereof; then the king sent for Aymery 
de Pavy to come into England to Westminster to speak with him, and so he 
came over, for he thought that the king had not had knowledge of that matter, 
he thought he had done it so secretly. When the king saw him, he took him 
apart, and said, I'hou knowest well I have given thee in keeping the ihing in 
this world that I love best, next my wife and children, that is to say, the town 
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and castle of Calais ; and thou hast sold it to the Frenchmen, wherefore thou 
well deservest to die. Then the Lombard knelt down, and said, Ah noble King, 
I cry you mercy ; it is true that you say ; but, Sir, the bargain may well be 
broken, for as yet I have received never a penny. The king had loved well the 
Lombard, and said, Aymery, I will that thou go forward on thy bargain, and 
the day that thou appointest to deliver the town, let me have knowledge thereof 
before : and on this condition I forgive thee thy trespass." Sir Aymery thank- 
fully agreed ; and accordingly when, at the time appointed — the first night of 
the New Year — Sir Geoffrey presented himself with his " five hundred spears," 
he found the King and Sir Walter Manny, with three hundred men-at-arms and 
six hundred archers, ready to receive him. 

No doubt this double-dyed traitor came from Pavia. Yet the name is found 
in Normandy. Roger Pav^ or de Pavia occurs there in the Exchequer Rolls of 
1180-95 • ^'^^ ^o families of the name, Pavde de Provench^re, and Pav^e de 
Vendeuvre, still continued at the end of the last century. — Nobiliaire de 
Narmandie. 

The name does not appear to have been very common in England. Walter 
Pavey is mentioned in 1222 in the Doniesday of St PauVs, Thomas Pavi and 
Alice his wife occur in Staffordshire in 1272, (Pedes Finium) and N. Pawei in 
the Hundred Rolls of the same date. Henry Pavey of Chippenham, and John 
Pavey, each again married to an Alice, are found in Kent in 13 19. — Kent Fines. 
Richard Pavey was among the Esquires who were in the retinue of Thomas 
Earl of Arundel at Agincourt in 1415. The earliest mentioned is " Ricardo de 
Pavee," who in 1183 witnesses Robert de Stafford's charter to Bordesley Abbey. 
The Staffordshire Chartulary, They occur at a later date in several other 
counties. Two of the name, William Pavey, obt. 1725, and Mary, wife of 
Robert Pavey, obt. 1770, lie buried in Bniton churchyard. — Phelps Somerset. 
A small tablet of very ancient date, suspended in the centre arch of Stapleford 
Church, and inscribed with the old version of the first Psalm, bears the name of 
William Pavie. The two first lines of the translation run thus : — 

" The man is blest that hath not bent 
To wicked rede his eare." 

There was a family of the name seated at Plaitford in Wiltshire. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Pavey of Plaitford, who, early in the last century, married 
William Fox of Farley, in the same county, was the grandmother of the first 
Lord Ilchester and the first Lord Holland. Pavey of Norfolk bore Sable a 
fesse crenellde Argent between three eagles displayed Or, Another coat 
assigned to the name is Ermine on a fesse Gules^ three martlets Or, 
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